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Officevision  for  Windows  ships 

Users  want  to  see  more  deliverables,  however,  and  are  not  rushing  to  buy 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y.  —  Anx¬ 
ious  to  make  some  headway  on 
the  desktop,  IBM  bit  the  bullet 
last  week  and  unveiled  Office- 
vision/DOS  for  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows. 

Few  Windows  users,  howev¬ 
er,  sounded  eager  to  try  IBM’s 
integrated  desktop  office  appli¬ 
cation  offering. 

“We’re  not  going  to  embrace 
the  Officevision  world  until  we 
see  more  deliverables,”  said 
Christopher  Waldron,  senior  in¬ 
formation  systems  analyst  at 
Hershey  Foods  Corp.  in  Her- 
shey,  Pa.  The  most  important 
one  of  those  deliverables  is  an 
improved  —  and  long  delayed  — 
local-area  network  version  of  Of¬ 
ficevision,  expected  next  year. 

Users  have  also  clamored  for 
improved  Officevision  connec¬ 
tions  with  third-party  applica¬ 
tions. 

Officevision/DOS  for  Win¬ 
dows,  which  was  announced  in 
early  July  [CW,  July  1]  but  was 
first  made  available  last  Friday, 
provides  users  with  the  ability  to 
attach  Officevision  clients  run¬ 
ning  Windows  to  an  OS/2  server. 
In  June,  users  were  to  have 
gained  the  ability  to  launch  a 


DOS  application  from  an  Office- 
vision  desktop. 

Although  IBM’s  OS/2  is  still 
battling  Windows  for  operating 
system  dominance,  analysts 
said,  IBM  needs  to  make  Office- 
vision  open  to  all  comers. 

“This  is  all  about  adaptability 
and  flexibility:  IBM  has  learned 
that  [it]  can’t  force  customers 
into  their  own  little  molds,”  said 
Frank  Dzubeck,  president  of 
Communications  Network  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Inc.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Dzubeck  suggested  that  the 
latest  Officevision  release  was 
designed  to  entice  users  turned 
off  by  Officevision’s  initial  snub 
of  DOS  and  Windows. 

Bumpy  road  to  desktop 

IBM  has  faced  rough  sledding 
with  Officevision  on  the  desktop, 
which  originally  featured  limited 
DOS  and  no  Windows  support. 
IBM  officials  said  they  expected 
people  to  put  the  then  8M-byte 
OS/2  Extended  Edition  package 
on  every  client. 

IBM  patched  together  a  DOS 
bridge  with  Consumer  Software, 
Inc.,  but  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
to  suit  most  users.  Hence,  earli¬ 
er  this  year,  Tony  Mondello, 
who  was  then  heading  up  the 
troubled  Officevision  project, 
promised  to  deliver  a  Windows 


version  by  year’s  end. 

In  a  July  interview,  Mondello 
promised  to  provide  the  follow¬ 
ing  enhancements  for  December 
delivery:  an  Officevision  version 
that  can  tap  into  Apple  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.’s  Macintosh  environ¬ 
ment;  support  for  Novell,  Inc.’s 
Netware/386  Level  3.11  and 
Netware/286  Level  2.2;  addi¬ 
tional  office  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces  for  mail 
and  address  books;  and  support 
for  a  16-bit  Officevision  LAN  un¬ 
der  OS/2  2.0,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  ship  by  year’s  end. 

Reiterating  IBM’s  statement 
in  July,  an  IBM  spokesman  said 
IBM  did  not  have  a  ship  date  for 
what  has  been  known  as  the  32- 
bit  Officevision  LAN  Release 
2.0.  In  July,  IBM  also  declined  to 
provide  a  delivery  date  for  the  di¬ 
rect  connect  workstation  to  host 
links. 

Still,  analysts  noted,  Office¬ 
vision/DOS  for  Windows  was  de¬ 
signed  more  to  accommodate 
the  installed  base  of  Officevision 
users  who  want  to  tap  into  a  Win¬ 
dows  environment  than  as  a  lure 
to  Windows  users.  “Officevision 
users  have  more  demands  on 
their  desktop  than  a  3270-  or  an 
OS/2-based  PC,  and  IBM  has 
come  to  realize  that,”  Dzubeck 
added. 


Officevision’s  slippery  track 

May  1989  >  IBM  announces  Officevision,  its  first  SAA 
application. 

March  1 990  ^  Second  release  of  Officevision  is  delayed  amid 

indications  that  IBM  is  struggling  to  deliver  SAA 
software. 


October  1 990  ► 

January  1991  ► 
February  1991  ^ 
July  1991  k 


An  IBM  executive  indicates  Officevision  will 
recognize  Windows  and  Unix,  neither  of  which 
is  part  of  SAA. 

IBM  admits  more  problems  with  Officevision.  It 
will  not  provide  a  new  date  for  Release  2.0. 

IBM  misses  second  revised  delivery  date  for 
second  generation  of  Officevision  IAN. 

IBM  promises  Windows  and  Netware  support  by 
December,  along  with  mail  and  address  APIs. 


November  1991  ►  IBM  ships  Officevision/DOS  for  Windows. 


Along  the  way,  it  could  also 
spark  interest  in  Windows  users. 
“OS/2  is  still  a  new  animal  to  us 
at  this  point,  but  if  IBM  were  to 
make  it  more  accessible,  it’s 
something  we’d  consider,”  said 
Suzanne  Hale,  a  senior  technical 
writer  at  Sierra  Health  Services, 
Inc.  in  Las  Vegas. 

Separately,  IBM  also  beefed 
up  the  Officevision  line  with  two 
other  offerings  last  week:  Office- 
vision/ VM  Version  1.2  and  Cur- 
rent-Officevision/VM  Work¬ 
group  Program.  Officevision/ 
VM  Version  1.2,  expected  to  be 
available  on  March  27,  1992, 
adds  new  mail  and  editor  en¬ 
hancements.  It  will  allow  users 


to  work  with  multiple  notes  and 
documents  and  with  a  new,  cus¬ 
tomizable  user  interface  to  sort 
and  search  mail  by  specific  key 
words,  IBM  spokesman  Tim 
Breuer  said. 

IBM’s  Current-Officevision/ 
VM  Workgroup  Program  com¬ 
bines  the  function  of  a  Windows- 
based  information  manager  with 
Officevision/VM.  By  providing 
IBM’s  Current  personal  infor¬ 
mation  manager  as  a  front  end  to 
Officevision/VM,  users  will  have 
the  ability  to  access  Officevision 
functions  on  its  System/370 
computers  from  workstations 
with  an  easy-to-use  Windows 
graphical  interface. 


PC  makers  to  abandon 
‘suggested’  retail  prices 


BY  CAROL  HILDEBRAND 

CW  STAFF 


Nothing  appears  sacrosanct  in 
the  personal  computer  hardware 
business  these  days  as  prices 
plunge  and  vendors  struggle  to 
jump-start  a  stubbornly  stagnant 
market.  The  latest  sacred  cow 
headed  to  the  slaughterhouse 
appears  to  be  “suggested”  retail 
prices. 

“Manufacturer’s  list  price  in 
business  is  going  away,”  said 
William  Tauscher,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  at  Compu- 
terland  Corp.,  speaking  at  PC 
Expo  in  Chicago  last  week. 
“They’re  already  partly  abol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  and  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  go  away  here.” 

As  prices  continue  to  plum¬ 
met,  vendors  are  exploring  an  in¬ 
creasing  variety  of  distribution 
methods  to  get  their  hardware  to 
the  broadest  segment  possible, 
resulting  in  an  equally  broad  va¬ 
riety  of  prices. 

What’s  in  a  price? 

Industry  observers  question  the 
validity  of  retail  prices,  noting 
that  street  pricing  typically  runs 
at  a  30%  to  50%  discount.  Al¬ 


ready,  some  movement  away 
from  list  pricing  is  in  motion. 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s 
European  operations  have 
dropped  suggested  retail  pric¬ 
ing,  and  an  IBM  spokesman  said 
the  firm  is  reportedly  consider¬ 
ing  making  the  same  move  in  the 
European  theater. 

Tauscher  predicted  that  as 
dealers  move  to  what  he  called 
“cost  plus”  pricing,  list  pricing 
would  go  away  “within  a  year.” 

However,  some  analysts  said 
that  cost  plus  —  or  prices 
marked  up  on  the  basis  of  such 
value  added  as  service  and  sup¬ 
port  —  was  just  tarring  the  same 
icon  with  a  different  brush. 
“What  they  call  list  price  today 
might  end  up  as  something  like 
cost  plus  or  single-unit  pricing. 
What  they  call  it  is  irrelevant,” 
said  Joe  McGlone,  president  of 
McGlone  &  Co.  in  Westport, 
Conn.  McGlone  said  changing 
list  pricing  basically  meant 
changing  the  traditional  30% 
vendor  markup  to  get  in  line  with 
the  mail-order  houses. 

Most  observers  said  that 
abolishing  list  prices  would  not 
have  much  of  an  effect  on  corpo¬ 
rate  buying,  which  tends  to  deal 


in  volume  discounts.  The  added 
hassle  of  hunting  for  the  lowest 
price  with  nothing  to  compare  it 
to  would  fall  on  small  to  medium- 
size  businesses,  as  well  as  home 
buyers. 

“It  may  make  life  a  little  more 
complicated  for  smaller  users,” 
said  John  Venator,  executive 
vice  president  and  CEO  at 
ABCD:  The  Microcomputer  In¬ 
dustry  Association  in  Scham- 
burg,  Ill.  Venator  said  corporate 
buyers  will  see  little  change, 
however. 

Trouble  for  individuals 

Mary  Lou  McPherson,  an  exten¬ 
sion  specialist  in  the  computer 
services  department  at  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  said  that 
while  such  a  system  would  add 
more  buying  power  for  the  uni¬ 
versity,  “for  an  individual,  hav¬ 
ing  to  be  aggressive  on  pricing 
could  be  a  problem.” 

Others  said  they  saw  nothing 
wrong  with  giving  suggested 
pricing  the  boot.  Anthony  Best,  a 
data  processing  procurement 
analyst  at  the  Bureau  of  Data 
Processing  for  the  state  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  said  retail  pricing  is  be¬ 
coming  somewhat  moot.  “It 
used  to  be  that  we  could  take  re¬ 
tail  price  and  equate  what  the 
street  price  would  be  from  that,” 
he  said.  “Now,  we  can’t.” 

According  to  Best,  “Retail 
doesn’t  matter  much  to  us  at  all” 
at  this  point. 


What’s  next  on  the 
chopping  block? 

The  domino  effect  of  hemorrhaging  price  levels  in  the 
desktop  hardware  segment  showed  no  signs  of  abating 
last  week,  as  another  round  of  companies  took  ma¬ 
chetes  to  their  price  structures. 

IBM,  which  has  been  busily  wielding  the  price  ax 
this  month,  cut  prices  on  its  Personal  System/2  Model  L40SX 
laptop  from  $3,995  to  $3,645  —  more  than  an  8%  drop.  IBM 
had  cut  prices  on  the  L40SX  on  Oct.  3. 

Wyse  Technology,  Inc.  announced  a  15%  reduction  on  the 
price  of  its  Decision  486/25  and  386/25  PCs.  The  suggested  list 
price  of  the  486  line  has  had  a  $500  chunk  cut  out  of  it,  while 
the  386  line  had  $300  lopped  off.  Prices  now  range  from  $1,699 
for  a  386/25  Model  01  to  $5,099  for  a  486/25  Model  300E. 

Acer  America  Corp.  took  an  even  steeper  price  dive,  an¬ 
nouncing  a  20%  cut  on  the  price  of  its  Aceranywhere  1 120NX 
notebook  computers  while  increasing  main  memory  from  1 M  to 
3M  bytes.  Prices  now  range  from  $3, 195  to  $3,595. 

Finally,  Advanced  Logic  Research,  Inc.  announced  25% 
price  cuts  on  it  Powerflex  20-MHz  486SX  configurations.  Tags 
now  range  from  $1,495  to  $2,795. 

At  least  two  other  companies  are  taking  slightly  different 
tacks.  Computer  Direct,  Inc.,  a  mail-order  vendor  based  in  Bar¬ 
rington,  Ill.,  announced  it  would  sell  a  16-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
80386SX  desktop  computer  for  $399.95.  The  computer  comes 
with  start-up  files  for  Digital  Research,  Inc.’s  DR  DOS  5.0  and 
is  an  otherwise  bare-bones  model  —  even  a  video  card  is  option¬ 
al,  and  it  comes  without  a  monitor  or  a  hard  drive.  PC  Pros / 
Touche  in  Northbrook,  Ill.,  is  giving  customers  a  free  386/SX 
20-MHz  PC  when  they  purchase  either  an  I486  33-MHz  Ex¬ 
tended  Industry  Standard  Architecture  or  ISA  PC. 

CAROL  HILDEBRAND  and  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 
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Look  down  the  road  a  bit. 

The  computer  industry  continues  its  consolidation 
with  more  alliances,  consortiums,  mergers,  acquisitions 
and  technology-sharing. 

□pen  architecture  really  takes  hold.  Industry-wide 
standards  are  set. 

Then,  bingo.  Computers  become  a  commodity.  Sold 

not  on  performance,  but  on  price. 
So  what  happens  to  you  when 
|  f  your  competition  is  using  the  same 
commodity  hardware  you  are? 
What  will  set  you  apart? 

V  How  do  you  achieve  an  advantage? 
MMlfEC  OFFICE  2000  from  Wang.  The 
RIXN  Hilar  I  ns  solution  for  office  productivity  that 

™  W  looks  beyond  the  computer. 

It  looks  beyond  paper  and  outdated 
work  methods  by  employing  customized 
industry-specific  solutions  for  your 
workflow,  document  management, 
imaging  and  communications. 

It  looks  beyond  commodity 
hardware  by  placing  specialists  in 
your  office  to  work  with  you. 

And  it  places  a  global  service 
network  at  your  disposal. 

So  what  happens  when  you  look 
beyond  today’s  computers  to 
OFFICE  2000? 

A  major  law  firm  slashed  time 
and  labor  costs  in  the  filing,  management  and  retrieval 
of  documents  by  75%. 

A  leading  insurance  company  cut  claims  processing 
time  from  30  days  to  just  24  hours. 

The  credit  card  division  of  a  financial  services  giant 
reduced  its  float  on  disputed  transactions  by  35%  and 
now  resolves  disputes  nearly  200%  faster. 

These  organizations  looked  ahead  and  saw  the 
future  coming. 

So  can  you.  Just  look  beyond  that  box  on  your  desk. 

To  find  out  more  about  OFFICE  2000, 
call  1-800-872-WANG. 


SOMEDAY  SOON 
COMPUTERS! 

DISK  DRIVES! 
AND  MEMORY 
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OFFICES  THAT  WORK  « 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about 
the  difference  between  a  Compaq  PC 

with  Intelligent  Modularity 
and  a  merely  upgradable  PC. 


These  days,  a  lot  of  personal  computers  have  upgradable  processors 
and  memory.  But  the  new  COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PCs  have 
Intelligent  Modularity,  which  goes 
far  beyond  ordinary  upgradability. 

This  unique  design  makes  these 
PCs  a  smart  investment  for 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Smart  for  today — 
designed  for  today’s  needs 
and  today’s  budgets.  Intelligent 

Modularity  puts  all  vital  subsystems  on  separate  boards  so  you 
can  choose  just  the  performance  and  features  you  need. 

Since  the  parts  are  interchangeable,  the  whole  office  can 


Suggested  Resale  Price  starts  at  just  over  $3,000  for 
this  family  of  four  remarkable  PCs. 


Nobody  else  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  you  get  with  the 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PCs. 

COMPAQ 

DESKPRO/M 

FAMILY 

ALR 

BUSINESS 

VEISA 

AST 

PREMIUM 

II 

DELL 

POWERLINE 

DE 

IBM  PS/2 
MODEL  90 

1.  Five-board  modular  design 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

2.  Upgradable  video  without 
using  an  expansion  slot 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

3.  Separate  I/O  board  for  potential 
enhancements  and  ease  of  service 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

4.  14  levels  of  security  including 
cable-lock  provision 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

5.  System  configuration  and  ID 
number  available  in  memory 
and  accessible  remotely 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

6.  Power  supply  adequate  for  all 
expansion  needs 

240w 

150w 

145w 

220w 

194w 

standardize  on  one  platform.  And  since  the  parts  are  easy  to  access, 
they’re  easy  and  inexpensive  to  service.  Replacement  parts  cost 
less,  too. 

Keeping  track  of  what’s  inside  each  PC  is  easy  with  our 
built-in  Asset  Management  provision.  Each  COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  PC 


2.  Processor  Board. 

0  Advanced 
O.  VGA  Board. 


can  tell  you  its  serial  number,  how  it’s  configured  and  what  it  has 
installed.  Even  remotely,  over  the  network.  A  big  time-  and  money- 
saver  for  MIS  managers. 

Smart  for  tomorrow— built  to  adapt 
to  changing  technology  and  changing  needs. 

With  Intelligent  Modularity,  upgrading  and  expand¬ 
ing  only  takes  about  five  minutes.  And,  thanks 

tO  Unique  1.  High-Speed  Memory  Board. 

Compaq  engineering, 
you  get  optimum 
performance  no 
matter  how  you 
configure  your 
system. 

The  32-bit 
EISA  expansion 
bus  gets  the 
most  out  of  high- 
performance 
processors, 
expansion  boards 
and  peripherals.  Superior 

thermals  keep  things  cool,  no  matter  how  many 
options  you  add.  And  the  240-watt  power  supply 
can  take  anything  you  plug  in. 

Call  your  Authorized  COMPAQ 
Computer  Dealer  and  ask  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO/M  personal  computers  firsthand.  Call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  185.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  185. 


4.  EISA  Bus 
Board. 


5.  I/O  Board. 


Intelligent  Modularity— Five  separate  subsystems 
let  you  upgrade  or  replace  only  what  you  need. 


Tkadmwts  and  trade  name  shown  a*  thu*  ol  tt*  repecuve  cumpanm  dergnalnl  COMfWQ.  DESKPRO.  Registered  US  Patert  and  Trademark  Offet  C  1991  Compaq  Confute  Corporate*!  Al  rights  reserved 


SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


NEW  DEALS 

SHL  nabs 
appeals 
board  deal 

The  California  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance 
Appeals  Board  has  con¬ 
tracted  SHL  System- 
house,  Inc.  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.,  to  design  a 
client/server,  worksta¬ 
tion-based  system  for  case 
tracking.  The  five-year 
agreement,  which  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $2.5  million,  calls 
for  Systemhouse  to  con¬ 
vert  the  appeals  board’s 
present  Cobol-based  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  personal  com¬ 
puter  network  configura¬ 
tion. 

Crowley  Maritime 
Corp.,  based  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  recently  purchased 
one  of  Hitachi  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.’s  HDS  EX 
420  mainframe  comput¬ 
ers.  The  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  Crowley’s  San 
Francisco-based  data 
processing  center  and  will 
process  all  of  Crowley’s 
business  applications. 
Crowley  Maritime  offers 
cargo-liner  services 
throughout  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  HDS  is  also 
enjoying  some  recent 
success  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  where  L.  M. 
Ericsson  Data  Services  AB 
has  installed  two  HDS  EX 
420  mainframes. 

Okidata  Corp.  has 

signed  a  $250,000  agree¬ 
ment  with  Unisys  Corp. 
for  two  Unisys  U6000/65 
Unix-based  systems,  as 
well  as  Unisys  Mapper 
computer-aided  software 
engineering/fourth-gener¬ 
ation  language  software 
development  tools. 

The  MacNeal- 
Schwendler  Corp.,  a 
leading  developer  of  fi¬ 
nite  element  analysis  soft¬ 
ware,  has  ordered  a  Cray 
Y-MP  EL  system  from 
Cray  Research,  Inc. 

The  two-processor  ma¬ 
chine,  with  256M  bytes 
of  central  memory,  will  be 
installed  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1992  as  the  main 
software  development 
platform  at  the  company’s 
subsidiary  in  Gouda,  the 
Netherlands. 


AS/400  users  stay  upbeat  on  D  series 

Still  too  soon  to  tell  if  System/ 36, 38  users  will  m  igrate  to  Model  Ds,  bu  t  current  users  a  re  pleased 


Not  cheap,  but  effective 

Despite  carrying  a  higher  effective  price  tag  than  its  nearest  competitor 
from  DEC,  IBM's  AS/400  D  series  has  satisfied  its  customers 


$3.5M 

$3.0M 

$2.5M 

$2.0M 

$1.5M 

$1.0M 

$0.5M 

O 


Five-year  cost  of  ownership 
of  fully  configured  systems 


-  $1.7M 


$l.9M 


$1.4M 


$.93M 


AS/400  D60 
6000-510 


AS/400  D70 
6000-520 


Source:  Technology  Investment  Strategies  Corp. 


$3.1M 


$2.2M 


AS/400 


VAX 


AS/400  D80 
6000-540 
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ANALYSIS 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


IBM’s  Application  System/400 
D  models  may  not  be  coaxing 
overwhelming  numbers  of  exist¬ 
ing  System/36  and  38  customers 
into  the  fold,  but  users  who  have 
installed  the  new  systems  are 
pleased  with  the  increased  capa¬ 
bilities  the  D  series  offers. 

Debuting  last  April,  the  D  se¬ 
ries  offered  performance  in¬ 
creases  of  30%  to  60%  and  price 
cuts  of  10%  to  40%  from  the 
previously  available  AS/400  B 
models  [CW,  April  29]. 

The  vendor  is  depending  on 
the  installed  base  of  System/36 


and  38  customers  —  estimated 
at  more  than  100,000  sites  — 
for  a  large  share  of  migration  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  next  few  years. 

Price  no  deterrent 

While  it  is  too  soon  to  predict 
IBM’s  ultimate  success  in  cap¬ 
turing  the  System/36  and  38 
base,  Model  D  users  are  enthusi¬ 
astic.  Most  are  not  bothered  by 
the  Model  D’s  slightly  higher 
cost  of  ownership  when  com¬ 
pared  with  other  leading  mid¬ 
range  offerings  (see  chart). 

“We  are  very  satisfied,  and 
management  is  very  satisfied,” 
said  Lawrence  C.  Cole,  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  the  Great 
Bay  Hotel  Casino  in  Atlantic 
City,  NJ. 

The  company  has  replaced 
several  AS/400  B  models  with 
two  dual-processor,  top-of-the- 
line  D80s.  One  is  responsible  for 
all  casino,  floor  and  hotel  opera¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  marketing  activi¬ 
ties.  The  other  runs  a  weekly 
payroll  for  3,500  employees. 

Cole  said  he  has  picked  up 


80%  capacity  improvement 
since  installing  the  new  systems. 

Tiffany  &  Co.,  headquartered 
in  New  York,  is  using  a  Model 
D80  for  all  its  production  appli¬ 
cations.  Robert  W.  Davidson, 
vice  president  of  MIS  at  the  jew¬ 
elry  firm,  said  he  has  nothing  but 
praise  for  both  the  system  and 
the  IBM  service. 

Davidson  said  he  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  proprietary  na¬ 
ture  of  the  AS/400  machines: 
“You  use  Unix  when  you  have  a 
lot  of  different  vendors.  We  are 
IBM  standard.  We’ve  stuck  with 
IBM  because  of  the  service.  No 
one  else  can  match  them.” 

Steve  Backe,  systems  devel¬ 
opment  manager  at  Porsche 
Cars  North  America,  Inc.  in 


Reno,  Nev.,  said  Porsche  up¬ 
graded  from  a  B60  to  a  D60  in 
the  early  fall.  So  far,  the  car  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  achieved  a  signifi¬ 
cant  performance  improvement. 

In  addition  to  running  night¬ 
time  batch  jobs  in  one-third  the 
time,  Backe  said,  the  Version  2 


BY  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


Analysts  agree  that  the  D  mod¬ 
els  are  a  good  solid  hit  by  any¬ 
one’s  standards. 

David  Andrews,  managing 
partner  at  ADM  Consulting, 
Inc.,  Application  System/400 
specialists  in  Cheshire,  Conn., 
predicted  a  worldwide  installed 
base  of  between  40,000  and 
45,000  systems  by  year’s  end. 

“We’ve  also  seen  a  pickup  in 
the  rate  of  S/36  and  S/38  migra¬ 
tion  —  sort  of  from  slow  to  medi¬ 
um-slow,  but  a  pickup,  nonethe- 


Release  1  of  the  OS/400  operat¬ 
ing  system  offers  “great  [appli¬ 
cation  programming  interface] 
support  and  the  opportunity  to 
write  faster  utility  programs.” 

Royal  Caribbean  Cruises  Ltd. 
in  Miami  recently  upgraded  from 
a  B70  environment  to  a  dual  D80 
installation. 

The  new  systems,  which  are 
linked  via  16M-bit  Token  Ring, 
are  responsible  for  passenger 
services,  reservation  systems, 
airline  ticketing  information  and 
passenger  level  accounting  ap¬ 
plications. 

“The  product  has  a  clean 
touch  and  feel  to  the  applications 
people,”  said  Ronald  W.  Sieman, 
vice  president  of  information 
technology. 

“We  don’t  need  to  establish 
separate  groups  to  learn  sepa¬ 
rate  pieces  of  what  the  machine 
can  do  —  it’s  very  easy  to  run.” 

Sieman  said  he  is  also  pleased 
with  the  system’s  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities.  The  D80s  in¬ 
terface  with  Unix  boxes  via 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  and  operate 
over  an  X.25  network. 

Not  all  potential  converts  to 
the  D  models  are  as  enthusiastic, 
however. 

Michael  J.  O’Hara,  director  of 


less,”  Andrews  said,  adding  that 
the  number  of  migrations  to  the 
AS/400  platform  will  increase  by 
30%  to  40%  over  last  year. 

Another  popular  model 

“We  expect  that  the  Ds  will  be  as 
popular  as  previous  models,” 
said  Steve  Josselyn,  senior  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC),  a  market  research  firm 
based  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

As  of  year-end  1990,  IDC  fig¬ 
ures  showed  there  were 
110,000  AS/400  installations 
worldwide. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  en- 


information  systems  for  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  Va.,  said  his  de¬ 
partment  is  currently  evaluating 
several  alternatives  —  including 
Unix  —  to  supplement  its  B40. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the 
county  moved  from  an  “over¬ 
loaded  36”  immediately  onto  the 
AS/400,  O’Hara  said. 

“When  the  installation  was 
done,  IBM  assured  us  that  this 
would  be  a  five-year  platform, 
assuming  a  normal  growth 
path,”  he  said.  The  cost  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000. 

According  to  O’Hara,  the  sys¬ 
tems  required  substantial  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  and  direct- 
access  storage  device  increases 
as  well  as  tape  additions,  and  the 
county  now  has  a  $300,000  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  box  it  felt  would 
last  three  years  with  minimal  up¬ 
grade.  An  upgrade  to  a  D40 
would  cost  an  additional 
$50,000,  he  added. 

“The  AS/400  is  a  black  hole; 
we  have  to  keep  throwing  money 
into  it  to  stand  in  place,”  O’Hara 
said. 

The  system  runs  the  county’s 
integrated  financials,  maintains 
on-line  records  indexes  for  the 
clerk  of  courts  and  handles  real 
estate  appraisals  as  well  as  per¬ 
sonal  property  tax  systems. 


try-level  D2  workstations,  an¬ 
nounced  in  September  with  a 
$12,000  entry  price  point,  will 
increase  IBM’s  volume  sales. 

Andrews  noted  that  IBM 
could  expect  downsized  migra¬ 
tion  from  its  mainframe  custom¬ 
ers  as  well. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Harley-Davidson  Motor 
Co.  and  Pepperidge  Farm  are 
IBM  customers  that  have  al¬ 
ready  opted  to  trade  in  their  big 
iron  for  the  smaller  systems. 

The  AS/400  currently  ac¬ 
counts  for  $14  billion  of  IBM’s 
revenue. 


Coming  attractions 


According  to  Robert  J.  LaBant,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
IBM’s  Application  Business  Systems, 
users  can  expect  IBM  to  deliver  con¬ 
tinued  price/performance  upgrades  in 
the  AS/400  line.  More  specifically,  he 
promised  the  following  enhancements 
will  be  available  to  customers: 

•  Delivery  of  a  three-way  processor  by 
mid-1992. 

•  CICS  on  the  AS/400  by  late  1992. 

•  Posix  support. 

•  Support  for  the  Open  Software 
Foundation’s  Distributed  Computing 
Environment. 


IBM’s  LaBant 

promises  AS/400 
enhancements 


New  systems  carry  great  expectations 
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Now  you  can  have  exactly  the  server  features  you  need  at  a  price 
you  can  afford.  With  the  quality,  expandability  and  drive  technol¬ 
ogy  of  the  award-winning  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO.  The  COMPAQ 

SYSTEMPRO/LT  Family  is  the  ideal  server 
solution  for  small  to  mid-size 
groups. 

Intelligent  Modularity  makes 
difference.  It  goes  beyond 
ordinary  modularity.  Not  only  can 

Andthey'reeasytoupgradeasyourneedschange.  yQU  choo$e  ^  features  yQU 

need  today:  processor,  memory,  video,  high-performance  I/O  devices, 
fixed  disk  drives  or  drive  arrays.  But  more,  each  component  is  designed 
to  work  at  its  best  with  each  of  the  other  components.  So  you  get 


optimum  system  performance  in  any  configuration  you  choose. 

When  you  need  more  power  or  options,  upgrading  is  fast, 
easy  and  affordable.  RAM  expands  up  to  64  megabytes  with  industry- 
standard  SIMM  modules.  Storage  grows  to  22.2  gigabytes.  Without 
exaggeration,  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO/LT  has  the  greatest  capacity 
and  flexibility  in  its  class.  7 me  to  the  Compaq  systempro 

n  ,  ...  reputation,  these  sewers  are  built  to  last. 

Even  better,  you  can  switch  Superior  thermal  design  keeps  things  cool.  And 

out  parts  and  options  with  our  new 
COMPAQ  DESKPRO/M  Family.  And 
use  all  the  same  storage  devices 
as  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO  so 
servicing  and  supporting  your  system 
is  easier.  And  your  investment  today  will  still  look  smart  tomorrow. 


( OMRM^.  DESKPRO.  SYSTEMPRO.  Registered  US.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  arxVor  registered  trademarks  of  other  txwnpanies  CI991  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  AJI  rights  reserved 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


AST  Premium  II:  Quality  at  a  high  price 


Technology  Analysis  —  A  roundup 
of  expert  opinions  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Summaries  written  by  free¬ 
lance  writer  Suzanne  Weixel. 

AST  Research,  Inc.’s  Premi¬ 
um  II  modular  personal 
computer,  ranging  from  a 
20-MHz,  386SX  to  a  33- 
MHz  486,  is  well  designed 
but  expensive. 

Performance:  BIOS,  I/O  ports  and 
video  circuitry  are  on  the  mother¬ 
board  and  run  at  the  Industry  Stan¬ 
dard  Architecture  bus’  8-MHz  speed. 
Processing,  random-access  memory 
and  caching  are  handled  by  AST’s 
proprietary  Cupid-32  architecture. 
Design:  With  so  much  on  the  moth¬ 
erboard,  there  is  plenty  of  room  inside 
the  small  footprint.  When  fully  loaded, 
there  is  one  8-bit  and  two  16-bit  slots 
open.  Storage  options  include  a  40M- 
byte  internal  tape  drive. 

Ease  of  upgrade:  The  system  is 
upgradable  using  AST’s  Fastboard 
CPU.  Even  novices  should  be  able  to 
upgrade  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
Service  and  support:  AST  offers 
a  one-year  warranty,  a  toll-free  tech¬ 
nical  support  line  and  fax  and  bulletin 
board  service  support. 

Value:  The  Premium  II  system  can 
grow  with  you,  but  quality  does  not 
come  cheap.  Base  prices  range  from 
$1,595  to  $4,495.  Prices  for  the 
Fastboard  upgrades  range  from 
$1,545  to  $2,595. 


AST  Premium  II  386/33 


Reviews 


Infoworld 

11/11/91 

PC  Week 

9/2/91 

PC  Magazine 

10/29/91 

PC  Computing* 

7/91 


Performance 


Good 

Good 

Average 

Good 


Rich  Widmann, 

Dow  Jones  and  Co. 

Dale  Medera, 

State  of  Washington 

Ward  Russell, 

American  Cyanamid  Co. 


Analysts 


Andrew  Seybold, 

Dataquest,  Inc. 

Jerry  Caron, 

Faulkner  Information  Services 


Design 


Very  good 

Good 

Plenty 
of  room 

Solid  system 


Ease  of 
upgrade 


Very  good 
Good 

Streamlined 

enhancements 

Upgradable 


Service  and 
support 


Very  good 

NC 

Expanded 

service 

NC 


Good 

Upgrade  price 
needs  improvement 

NC 

Acceptable 

price 


Overall 


7.5* 

New  approach, 
easy  upgrade 

Editor’s 

choice 

New  class 
of  system 


■■ 


Savings  on 
downtime 

Costs  more,  but 
saves  in  long  run 

Excellent  price 
performance 


Key:  55  Very  good  5™  Good 


Fair 


Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based  on 
telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment.  *  Infoworld  ratings  based  on  1  to  10  scale.  "PC  Computing  reviewed  486/SX120. 


Vendor  financial  ratings 

Analysts 

Short-term 

performance 

Long-term 

stability 

Joe  McGlone, 

■ 

■i 

McGlone  &  Co. 

Hi 

■ 

Benny  Lorenzo, 

■ 

■ 

Dillon,  Read  &  Co. 

■■ 

■■ 

AST  reported  first-quarter  1992  net  income  of  $16.5  million  on  sales  of  $197.1 
million.  Despite  these  strong  results,  McGlone  said  he  believes  that  the 
company  will  be  pressured  by  competition  in  the  future. 


AST  Research  responds 

Larry  Fortmuller,  director  of  high-performance 
systems: 

Performance:  Putting  the  video  on  the  mother¬ 
board  is  the  most  economical.  Users  can  upgrade  by 
disabling  it  and  plugging  in  another  card. 

Value:  The  upgrade  prices  may  seem  high  now, 
but  three  years  down  the  road,  when  you  need  the 
upgrade,  these  prices  will  be  highly  competitive. 


Northgate  SP:  Solid  support,  low  cost 

Pricing  and  support  set 
Northgate  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  SP  modular 
personal  computers  apart 
from  the  competition. 
Performance:  Reasonably  fast, 
the  SP  models  support  32M  bytes  of 
32-bit  random-access  memory.  Cache 
memory  of  64K  bytes,  upgradable  to 
256K  bytes,  enhances  throughput. 
Design:  The  Slimline  small  foot¬ 
print  model  is  tight  on  space,  with  one 
drive  bay  and  five  slots  open  after 
configuration.  The  Elegance  desktop 
and  tower  versions  are  cavernous,  of¬ 
fering  six  full-length  and  one  half- 
length  16-bit  Industry  Standard  Ar¬ 
chitecture  slots  and  support  for  three 
half-height  drives  and  one  full-height 
or  two  half-height  internal  hard 
drives. 

Ease  of  upgrade:  The  486  up¬ 
grade  module  is  a  complete  replace¬ 
ment  for  the  386  board.  The  replace¬ 
ment  process  takes  five  minutes. 
Service  and  support:  Northgate 
offers  a  one-year  warranty,  a  30-day 
money-back  guarantee,  a  24-hour 
toll-free  support  line  and  bulletin 
board  service. 

Value:  Low  prices,  first-rate  sup¬ 
port  and  solid  performance  make  the 
Northgate  systems  a  good  choice.  A 
Slimline  386/33  system  costs 
$3,299.  The  Elegance  386/33  costs 
$3,399.  The  486/33  upgrade  module 
costs  $799,  including  a  $200  trade-in 
discount. 


Northgate’s  Slimline/Elegance  386 


Reviews 
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Overall 

Infoworld 
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Very  good 
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7.5* 
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Good 

Good 

NC 
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price 
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PC  Computing 
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Fast 

NC 

Upgrades  in 
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NC 

Keeps  costs 
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Vendor  has 
outdone  itself 

Users 

Ronald  Wish, 

TRW-AAD,  Inc. 

■■ 

■■ 

■ 

■  ■ 

NC 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

Reliable  and 
cost-effective 

David  West, 

Random  lengths  Publications,  Inc. 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

NC 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

Looks  simple 
to  upgrade 

John  Bell, 

CBS 

■■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■ 

■■ 

■■ 

Best  bang 
for  the  buck 

Dennis  Daugherty, 
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■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■B 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 
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support 
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— 
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Andrew  Seybold, 

Dataquest,  Inc. 

■■ 

■■ 

■ 

Hi 

■ 

■  ■ 

■ 

■■ 

■■ 

■■ 

Good  machine 

Jerry  Caron, 

Faulkner  Information  Services 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■■ 

■ 

■■ 

Good  mail¬ 
order  buy 

Key: 


Very  good 


•  Good  S  Fair  ■  Poor  Reviewer  evaluations  are  excerpts  from  articles.  Refer  to  actual  reviews  for  details.  User  and  analyst  ratings  are  based  on 

® "  ■  telephone  survey.  NC:  No  comment  *  Infoworld  ratings  based  on  1  to  10  scale. 


Vendor  financial  information 


Northgate  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  reported  a  net  loss  of  $438,000  on 
revenue  of  $37  million  for  its  1991  third  quarter  ending  in  September. 
This  compares  with  a  net  loss  of  $1.86  million  on  revenue  of  $55.7 
million  for  the  third  quarter  of  1990.  Based  on  these  figures,  analyst 
Joe  McGlone  at  McGlone  &  Co.  in  Westport,  Conn.,  rated  the  com¬ 
pany’s  short-term  performance  and  long-term  stability  as  poor.  Bol¬ 
stered  by  stronger  results  earlier  in  the  year,  Northgate  reported  net  ire 
come  of  $3.7  million  on  revenue  of  $128  million  for  the  first  nine  months. 


Northgate  responds 

ArtLazere,  Northgate  chairman: 

Design:  Even  in  the  Slimline  model,  you  can  reach 
four  expansion  slots,  and  with  so  much  built  into  the 
motherboard,  that  should  be  more  than  enough.  If  it 
is  too  tight,  you  can  give  up  the  small  footprint  for 
the  Elegance  model,  which  offers  lots  of  room. 
Financials:  We  showed  a  small  loss  this  past  quar¬ 
ter,  but  that’s  not  unusual  in  this  business. 
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It’s  no  secret  that 
multi-processing 
UNIX  technology 
offers  powerful  ad¬ 
vantages  over  sin¬ 
gle-processing,  but 
what  you  may  not 
know  is  that  upgrad¬ 
ing  is  now  more 
attractive  than  ever. 
Because  if  you  buy 

K 

an  applicationDKC 
-433MP  before  Dec. 
31,  1991,  you  can  get 
a  second  processor  at 
half  price.  For  more 
details,  contact  any 
of  the  Authoriz  ed 
Distributors  listed 
below. 


Almac/Arrow  Electronics 
14360  S.E.  Eastgate  Way 
Bellevue,  WA  98007 
800-426-1410 

Avnet  Computer 
10950  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Culver  City,  CA  90230 
800-426-7999 

MTI  Systems,  Arrow  Electronic 
25  Hub  Drive 
Melville,  NY  11747 
800-645-6530 

Pioneer  Standard 
4800 131st  Street 
Cleveland,  OH  44105 
800-874-6633 

Pioneer  Technologies 
15810  Gaither  Road 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 
800-227-1693 

Wyle  Laboratories 
128  Maryland  Street 
El  Segundo,  CA  90245 
800-289-9953 


j 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Systems 


Software 

applications 

packages 

Pageahead  Software  Corp.  has 
introduced  Pageahead  Version 
1.1,  an  upgrade  of  its  database 
publishing  software  package. 

Pageahead  1.1  runs  on  per¬ 
sonal  computers  under  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows.  It  auto¬ 
matically  generates  catalogs, 
financial  statements  and  other 
document  types  by  providing  an 
interface  between  database  data 
and  common  desktop  word  pro¬ 
cessing  packages. 

Pageahead  1.1  works  with 
Oracle  Corp.,  Borland  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  and  ASCII  databases 
and  word  processors  from  Word- 
perfect  Corp.  and  Microsoft. 

The  product  costs  $795. 
Pageahead  Software 
Suite  301 
2125  Western  Ave. 

Seattle,  Wash.  98121 
(206)  441-0340 

Pacestar  Software  has  an¬ 
nounced  Edge  4.1. 

Edge  is  a  software  tool  for 
flowcharts  and  organizational 
charts.  The  new  release  includes 
enhanced  printer  support  and 
additional  chart  line  styles.  Edge 
4.1  charts  can  also  be  exported 
to  word  processing  file  formats. 

The  price  has  been  reduced 
from  $329  to  $229. 

Pacestar  Software 
4815  E.  La  Puente  Ave. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85044 
(602)  893-3046 

Desmond  International,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  availability  of 
Perfect  Presentations  2.0,  a  pre¬ 
sentation  graphics  software  add¬ 
in  for  WordPerfect  Corp.’s  word 
processing  package. 

Perfect  Presentations  ($95) 
allows  users  to  develop  charts 
and  graphs  from  within  Word- 
perfect  5.1.  It  includes  a  set  of 
templates,  high-resolution  fonts 
and  tools  for  handling  clip  art. 
Desmond  International 
Suite  3001 
99  High  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
(617)338-9650 

Software  utilities 

Systems  Compatibility  Corp.  has 
announced  a  version  of  its  Writ¬ 
er’s  Toolkit  for  the  Microsoft 
Corp.  Windows  environment. 

The  Writer’s  Toolkit  incorpo¬ 
rates  seven  tools,  including  a 
grammar  and  spell  checker,  a 
dictionary  and  a  thesaurus.  A 
dictionary  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  with  geographical,  histori¬ 
cal  and  political  information  is 
also  included. 

The  package  costs  $  1 29. 
Systems  Compatibility 
Suite  600 
401  N.  Wabash 
Chicago,  Ill.  60611 
(312)329-0700 


Powersoft,  Inc.  has  announced 
Tame,  a  software  utility  that 
speeds  up  application  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  multitasking  environ¬ 
ment. 

Tame  works  with  DOS-based 
programs  under  most  multitask¬ 
ing  sofware  environments.  It  is  a 
terminate-and-stay  resident  pro¬ 
gram  requiring  1.6K  bytes  of 
memory. 

Tame  costs  $79. 

Powersoft 
208  Baynes  Point 
Suwanee,  Ga.  30174 
(404)418-0821 


Macintosh 

products 

Ashlar,  Inc.  has  announced  Ash¬ 
lar  Vellum  3D  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh. 

The  computer-aided  design 
product  includes  an  advanced 
version  of  the  Drafting  Assis¬ 
tant,  which  automatically  gener¬ 
ates  precise  three-dimensional 
wire-frame  drawings,  the  com¬ 
pany  reported.  It  also  features 
unlimited  views  and  an  on¬ 
screen  trackball  for  simple  draw¬ 
ing  rotation. 

List  price  for  the  package  is 
$2,495.  Until  Jan.  31,  a  price  of 
$2,245  is  offered.  Upgrades 
from  Ashlar  Vellum  2D  cost 
$250  until  Jan.  31  and  $500 
thereafter. 

Ashlar 
Suite  218 

1290  Oakmead  Pkwy. 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.  94086 
(408)  746-3900 

Impulse  Technology  Sales  has 
announced  Ciphervault/NB,  a 
Data  Encryption  Standard-com¬ 
pliant  Nubus  card  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh. 

The  card  accelerates  encryp¬ 
tion  for  all  data  on  the  system  by 
an  average  of  200  times,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company.  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  announced  Keymaster,  a 
software  package  for  managing 
the  encryption  and  data  access 
procedures. 

The  Ciphervault/NB  card  is 
priced  at  $2,495. 

Impulse  Technology  Sales 
210  Dahlonega  St.  #205 
Cumming,  Ga.  30130 
(404)  889-8294 

Fusion  Data  Systems  has  begun 
shipping  a  Motorola,  Inc.  68040- 
based  accelerator  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh  IICI. 

With  Tokamac  Cl,  the  IICI  of¬ 
fers  higher  levels  of  perfor¬ 
mance  than  Apple’s  new  Quadra 
systems,  according  to  Fusion 
Data  Systems.  The  product  in¬ 
stalls  in  the  cache  card  slot  of  the 
IICI,  leaving  all  Nubus  slots 
open. 

The  product  is  priced  at 
$3,195. 

Fusion  Data  Systems 
Suite  350 

8920  Business  Park  Drive 
Austin,  Texas  78759 
(512)338-5326 


CAF  Technology,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  small-footprint  desk¬ 
top  workstations. 

The  CAF  Slimmore 
386SX/20  features  up  to  4M 
bytes  of  memory,  on-board  sup¬ 
port  for  1,024-  by  768-pixel  Vid¬ 
eo  Graphics  Array  (VGA)  display 
and  two  drive  bays  in  a  case  mea¬ 
suring  10.6-  by  12.7-  by  3.2-in. 
With  1M  byte  of  memory,  the 
Slimmore  is  priced  at  $690. 

The  CAF  Slimcase  offers  up 
to  8M  bytes  of  memory  and 
three  drive  bays  with  a  larger 
power  supply  and  larger  foot¬ 
print.  It  does  not  include  on¬ 
board  VGA  support.  The  Slim¬ 
case  with  1M  byte  of  memory 
costs  $705. 

CAF  Technology 
600  S.  Date  Ave. 

Alhambra,  Calif.  91803 
(818)289-8299 


Bell  Computer  Systems’ 

desktop  machine  costs $1,995 


Bell  Computer  Systems  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  $1,995  desktop  ma¬ 
chine  based  on  the  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices,  Inc.  25-MHz 
386SX  processor. 

The  base  configuration  in¬ 
cludes  2M  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory,  six  expansion 
slots,  a  Super  VGA  monitor  and 
a  105M-byte  hard  drive.  DOS 
and  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
3.0  are  also  bundled  with  the 
system. 

Bell  Computer  Systems 
6615  Valjean  Ave. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91406 
(818)  909-3501 

Micronics  Computers,  Inc.  has 
unveiled  two  new  scalable  multi¬ 
processing  systems. 

The  SMP-2000  offers  up  to 
two  Intel  Corp.  I486  processors 
with  256K  bytes  of  write-back 
cache  for  each  processor,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  8M  bytes  of  random-ac¬ 
cess  memory  and  six  expansion 
slots.  The  SMP-4000  includes 
up  to  four  processors  and  also  of¬ 
fers  higher  RAM  capacity  and 
more  expansion  slots. 

Pricing  for  an  entry-level  sys¬ 
tem  is  less  than  $10,000. 
Micronics  Computers 
232  E.  Warren  Ave. 

Fremont,  Calif.  94539 
(510)651-2300 


Development  tools 

Inference  Corp.  has  announced 
CBR  Express  1.1  for  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  environment. 


CBR  Express  is  a  client/ 
server  application  shell  for  the 
company’s  Art-Im/Windows  2.5 
knowledge-based  systems  devel¬ 
opment  tool.  It  creates  and  ac¬ 
cesses  knowledge  bases  of  busi¬ 
ness  cases  without  requiring 
programming.  The  new  release 
features  enhanced  performance 
and  additional  tools  for  managing 
knowledge  bases.  It  also  offers  a 
help  desk  template  and  an  im¬ 
proved  user  interface. 

The  CBR  Express  Customiza¬ 
tion  Kit  carries  a  base  price  of 
$10,000.  The  price  per  user  for 
application  use  starts  at  $4,000 
and  decreases  as  the  number  of 
users  rises. 

Inference 

550  N.  Continental  Blvd. 

El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245 
(213)322-0200 

Kilowatt  Software  has  an¬ 
nounced  Rexx/Windows,  a 
graphical  Rexx  programming 
environment. 

The  product  rims  under  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Windows  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  includes  the  Porta- 
ble/Rexx  interpreter  as  well  as 
an  on-line  Help  system  and 
source  code  for  numerous  exam¬ 
ple  programs.  Dynamic  Data  Ex¬ 
change  and  Object  Linking  and 
Embedding  are  supported,  and 
users  can  define  and  control 
graphical  user  interface  objects. 

Introductory  pricing  is  $109. 
The  DOS  version  of  Portable/ 
Rexx  is  included  as  part  of  the 
package. 

Kilowatt  Software 
1945  Washington  St.  #410 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94109 
(415)  346-7353 

Peripherals 

Computer  Peripherals,  Inc.  has 
announced  the  Jetype  IIP  scal¬ 
able  font  cartridge  for  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  Laserjet  IIP  print¬ 
ers. 

Jetype  IIP  includes  13  True- 
type  typefaces  and  additional 
fonts  for  spreadsheets.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  company,  the  car¬ 
tridge  provides  the  font  scaling 
capabilities  of  the  HP  Laserjet 
IIIS  for  the  IIP  model. 

The  price  is  $249. 

Computer  Peripherals 
667  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd. 
Newbury  Park,  Calif. 

91320 

(805)499-5751 


Board-level 

devices 

Boca  Research,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Boca  Start  Card  for 
personal  computers. 

The  add-in  card  offers  up  to 
1M  byte  of  nonvolatile,  rewrite¬ 
able  memory.  It  can  be  used  as 
an  instant  boot-up  card  or  as  a 
nonsystem  disk,  the  firm  said. 

A  128K-byte  version  costs 
$87. 

Boca  Research 
64 13  Congress  Ave. 

Boca  Raton,  Fla.  33487 
(407)997-6227 
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In  Macintosh-to-IBM  mainframe  connectivity,  there’s  only 


one  company  that  leads  the  field.  Avatar.  Following  our  recent 
merger  with  Tri-Data  Systems,  we  now  offer  the  broadest  range 
of  Mac-to-mainframe  connectivity  solutions  in  the  industry 
From  our  cost  effective  MacMainFrame  board-level  work¬ 
station  and  gateway  solutions,  to  RISC-based  Netway  gateway 
products,  we  have  an  answer  for  every  price  and  performance 
configuration.  All  made  to  the  most  exacting  standards— easy 


to  install  and 


Avatar 


easy  to  use.  Just 


® 


the  Leader  in  its  Field,  the  Leader  in  the  Field  in  Between,  the  Leader  in  its  Field. 


as  important,  Avatar  provides  the  responsive  service  and 
support  you’d  expect  from  a  leader.  To  find  out  how  to  get 
your  Macs  talking  with  your  mainframe,  or  to  get  our  compre¬ 
hensive  “Macintosh-to-IBM  Mainframe  Connectivity  Guide” 
call  us  now  toll-free  at  1-800-AVA-3270.  Avatar.  We’re  the 


Mac-to-mainframe  leader  with  all  the  right  connections. 


FREE  MACINTOSH-TO-IBM 

mainframe  connectivity  guide 

□  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  connecting  Macintosh 
computers  to  my  IBM  mainframe.  Please  send  me  your 
free  “Macintosh-to-IBM  Mainframe  Connectivity  Guide.” 


NAME 


TITLE 

COMPANY 

STREET 


CITY 


STATE  ZIP 


TELEPHONE 


I  OX' 3 


Call  1-800-AVA-3270 


Send  to:  Connectivity  Guide,  Avatar  Corporation,  65  South  Street,  Hopkinton,  MA  01748-2212 


The  Macintosh  name  and  Apple  logo  and  the  IBM  name  and  logo  are  the  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  and  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  respectively,  and  do  not  imply  sponsorship  or  endorsement.  C 1991  Avatar  Coi ;  ation. 


special  advertising  section 


REMEMBER: 


Advances  in  four  key  areas 
continue  to  enhance  the 
capacity,  reliability,  and 
performance  capabilities  of 
memory  products.  And  ids 
full-steam  ahead  into  the  next 
century. 


I  The  DRAM 

Today  dynamic  ran¬ 
dom  access  memory 
(DRAM)  continues  to 
be  the  leading  tech¬ 
nology  utilized  as 
memory  media.  A 
new  DRAM  genera¬ 
tion  reaches  maturity 
about  every  three 
years,  with  successive 
generations  supplying 
progressively  higher 
density,  greater  capac¬ 
ity,  faster  access  time, 
and  lower  per-bit 
price. 


Printed  Circuit  Boards 


Todays  printed  circuit  boards  (PCBs) 
can  support  more  circuitry  in  less 
space  —  thanks  to  improved  board 
fabrication  and  material  technology, 
plus  a  more  controlled  etching  process. 

Changes  in  device  packaging  are 
also  boosting  memory  density.  Plastic 
chip  carriers  for  DRAMs  and  ceramic 
pin  grid  arrays  for  ASIC  devices  offer 
an  area  that  has  a  greater 
ratio  of  silicon  to  pack¬ 
age.  This  accommodates 
more  storage  and  allows 
more  functions  to  be 
implemented  on  a  board, 
thus  multiplying  the  space 
savings  achieved 
denser  DRAMs. 


FACTORS 

DRIVING  THE 

MEMORY 

REVOLUTION 

. nr' 


via 


Semiconductor  technology  has 
also  brought  more  complex,  sophisti¬ 
cated  “on-chip”  functionality  to  on¬ 
board  memory  support  devices. 
Today,  gate  arrays  and  other  semicon¬ 
ductor  “chips”  interface  to  the  system 
bus,  and  perform  data  integrity 
checking  and  other  critical  memory 
functions  —  thus  working  to  make 
memory  faster  and  more  reliable. 

What’s  next?  Application-specific 
integrated  circuit  (ASIC)  technology 
will  lead  to  memory  products  that 
can  support  higher  bandwidth  and 
additional  built-in  functions.  An 
increased  number  of  pins  will  mean 
more  bits,  widthwise  on  the  bus. 
With  an  increase  in  usable  gates, 
memories  will  be  able  to  integrate  a 
higher  degree  of  interleaving,  better 
ECC  codes,  and  more  features  for 
higher  availability. 


H  Surface  -Mount 
Technology 

In  the  past,  DRAMs  and 
support  devices  were 
soldered  to  PCBs  via  a 
manual  manufacturing 
process.  Now,  new  techniques  involv¬ 
ing  vapor-phase  or  infrared-reflow 
processes  surface-mount  components 
on  both  sides  of  the  PCB  —  nearly 
doubling  capacity  for  a  fractional 
increase  in  space. 

tiSl  Computer  Simulation 

Gone  are  the  days  when  engineers 
designed  a  memory  board  with  pencil 
and  paper. 

Today,  engineers  create  and  verify 
memory  designs  with  computer¬ 
intensive  tools.  The  debugging  process 
is  accomplished  via  simulation.  Then 
hardware  prototypes  are  verified 
against  the  behavior  predicted  by  the 
simulations.  Advanced  tools  and 
techniques  work  to  shorten  the 
product  development  cycle  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  design  integrity; 
without  them,  increasingly  sophisti¬ 
cated  memory  products  would  be  an 
impossibility. 


New  Memory  Technologies 
Can  Maximize  Your  Systems 
Investment  in  the  Years  Ahead 


BUT  CHOOSE  CAREFULLY 


Meet  computing  needs. 
Protect  system  investment. 
Today  and  tomorrow. 

No  doubt  these  criteria  are  echoing 
through  your  head  as  you  look  to  select 
the  right  system  architecture  —  one  that 
offers  flexibility  and  room  for  growth. 

Think  then  about  memory:  The 
larger  the  memory  capacity,  the  greater 
the  system  growth  potential;  the  greater 
the  variety  of  memory  options,  the 
greater  the  flexibility.  Add  more  memory 
to  a  current  system,  and  you  can  support 
more  users,  run  larger  applications,  and 
improve  response  time. 

Memory  technologies  are  evolving  at 
a  quickening  pace.  Products  are  available 
in  smaller  packages.  Capacities  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Per-byte  costs  are  dropping,  and 
speed  and  reliability  are  improving. 

To  make  the  most  of  these  new 
technologies,  you  should  evaluate  your 
memory  product  choices  carefully  — 
keeping  some  key  criteria  in  mind. 

Compliance  Means  More  than  Compatibility 

You  want  to  be  sure  the  memory  prod¬ 
ucts  you  choose  are  fully  compliant  with 
your  system  architecture.  When 
designed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  memory  products  can  optimize 
performance,  and  ensure  data  integrity 
as  well  as  provide  correct  operation 
across  all  operating  parameters. 

Compatibility  isn’t  enough.  The 
design  of  “compatible”  memories  — 
often  called  reverse  engineering  —  is 
typically  based  on  observed  nominal 
conditions  in  a  small  sample  of  systems. 
The  designs  emulate  the  observed  behav¬ 
ior  of  memory  subsystems  on  a  limited 
number  of  processor  configurations. 
Exception  conditions  and  timing  vari¬ 
ances  between  systems  are  difficult  to 
observe,  making  it  hard  to  produce  fully 
compliant  designs. 

Digital’s  fully  compliant  memory 
products  enable  you  to  take  advantage 
of  system  enhancements  as  they 
occur.  Sometimes  compatible  memories 
can’t  make  the  transition  and  become 
obsolete. 


Reliability  Is  Key 

Business  and  industry  have  grown  to  rely 
on  continual  system  availability.  There  is 
no  room  for  system  failure  —  and  that 
includes  memory  products  too. 

Well-designed  and  tested  parts  and 
products  are  one  way  to  ensure  high 
system  availability.  For  example,  to 
ensure  its  memory  products  can  withstand 
adverse  conditions,  Digital  incorporates 
robust  self-tests,  fault  isolation,  and  fault 
repair  into  its  hardware  and  software 
systems.  The  VAX  9000  memory  has  a 
built-in  scanning  capability  for  testing 
complex  memory  control  units.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  fault  management  software  enables 
the  VAX  4000  Model  300  and  the 
VAX  9000  to  map  around  permanent 
and  transient  memory  faults. 

More  Memory  Means  More  Performance 

Configuring  the  right  amount  of  memory 
is  essential  to  getting  maximum  perfor¬ 
mance  from  your  computer  system. 
Increase  the  amount  of  memory,  and 
more  instructions  and  data  can  reside  in 
memory.  This  is  the  fastest  form  of  com¬ 
puter  storage,  reducing  the  number  of 
accesses  to  slower  storage  devices,  such  as 
magnetic  disk,  and  in  turn  increasing 
overall  performance. 

In  contrast,  insufficient  memory 
capacity  results  in  excessive  disk  accesses, 
causing  reduced  performance  and  wasted 
processor  resources. 

Larger  memory  capacity  better 
supports  applications  that  place  a  high 
demand  on  memory,  such  as  transaction 
processing,  database  management, 
graphics,  and  complex  modeling.  As  a 
good  example,  during  recent  benchmarks 
on  a  Digital  VAX  4000  Model  300 
system,  57  more  ALL-IN- 1  users  were 
supported  with  no  degradation  in 
response  time  when  memory  was  doubled 
from  32  MB  to  64  MB. 

Keep  Digital  in  Mind 

For  information  and  consultation  on  the 
memory  products  best  suited  to  meet 
your  current  (and  future)  system  needs, 
give  your  Digital  sales  representa¬ 
tive  a  call.  Or  call  800-DIGITAL 
(800-344-4825),  ext.  586.  (And  be  sure 
and  ask  about  our  special  memory 
product  offers.)® 


NETWORKING 


NEW  PRODUCTS 


Electronic  mail 

Enable  Software,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  Exchange  Monitor 
module  for  its  Higgins  E-Mail 
product  line. 

The  Exchange  Monitor 
($995)  alerts  the  network  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  event  of  a  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  system’s  wide-area 
electronic  mail  distribution.  It 
bypasses  the  mail  system  and 
uses  the  network  operating  sys¬ 
tem  to  deliver  an  alert  message. 
Enable  Software 
Suite  101 

1150  Marina  Village  Pkwy. 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501 
(510)  865-9805 


Gateways, 
bridges,  routers 

Ideassociates,  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  local-area  network 
gateway  for  multiple  concurrent 
personal  computer  communica¬ 
tions  sessions  with  IBM  mid¬ 
range  and  mainframe  hosts. 

The  Ideacomm  Gateway  in¬ 
cludes  Ideacomm  Host  Link 
Adapter  Cards  (HLAC)  that  are 
installed  in  the  gateway  PC.  Up 
to  four  HLACs  can  be  installed  in 
a  single  host.  Ideacomm  soft¬ 
ware  allows  users  on  the  LAN  up 
to  10  concurrent  sessions  with 
different  hosts. 

Ideacomm  HLACs  cost  $625 
or  $655  for  a  Micro  Channel  Ar¬ 
chitecture  version.  A  single  user 
license  for  the  software  costs 
$395. 

Ideassociates 
29  Dunham  Road 
Billerica,  Mass.  01821 
(508)  663-6878 

Communique,  a  line  of  communi¬ 
cations  servers  connecting  Eth¬ 
ernet  local-area  networks  to 
wide-area  networks  and  remote 
services,  has  been  introduced  by 
UconxCorp. 

The  servers  are  programma¬ 
ble  and  configurable,  allowing 
users  to  optimize  the  system  for 
their  needs.  Communique  prod¬ 
ucts  support  X.25,  High  Level 
Data  Link  Control/Synchronous 
Data  Link  Control  and  other 
communications  protocols. 

Pricing  for  the  servers  starts 
at  $10,000. 

Uconx 

6540  Lusk  Blvd.  C-113 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92121 
(619)  546-9232 
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Local-area 

networking 

hardware 

Tutankhamon  Electronics,  Inc. 
has  announced  Magicnet,  a  low- 
cost  local-area  network  that  uses 
common  telephone  wire. 

Magicnet  works  with  all  Eth¬ 


ernet  equipment,  the  company 
said.  It  includes  four-  and  eight- 
port  Magicnet  Hubs,  priced  at 
$475  and  $895  respectively,  and 
the  Magicnet  Assistant  Network 
Manager,  priced  at  $99.  The 
system  can  link  up  to  30  network 
devices. 

Tutankhamon  Electronics 
2446  Estand  Way 
Pleasant  Hill,  Calif.  94523 
(415)  682-6510 


Thomas-Conrad  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  100M  bit/sec.  TCNS 
network  adapters  and  smart 
hubs  for  shielded  twisted-pair 
and  coaxial  cable. 

According  to  the  company, 
the  TCNS  products  offer  high¬ 
speed  desktop  connections  for 
users  with  installed  Token  Ring 
and  Arcnet  network  cabling. 
Drivers  are  available  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  common  network  operat¬ 


ing  systems,  the  company  said. 

The  copper-based  adapters 
cost  $745.  TCNS  copper-based 
smart  hubs  are  priced  at  $1,995 
and  include  a  coupon  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  company’s  Hubtalk 
remote  network  hub  manage¬ 
ment  software. 
Thomas-Conrad 
1908R  Kramer  Lane 
Austin,  Texas  78758 
(512)836-1935 


Time  was,  the  old  stat  mux  was  the  best  way  to  save  money. 
Those  days  are  gone.  Your  data-only  multiplexor  is  costing 
you  lost  savings  every  day  you  use  it. 

For  about  the  same  price  as  a  stat  mux,  you  can  now  buy  a 
data/voice  network  server  able  to  combine  remote  voice, 
data,  fax  and  LAN  traffic  over  one  low-cost  leased  line  at 
speeds  from  9.6K  to  56/64  Kbps.  It’s  called  Marathon  IK 
and  it’s  a  breakthrough  in  technology  and  fast  payback. 
Using  the  same  private  line  for  voice  and  fax  as  well  as 
data  and  LAN  traffic  can  save  big  bucks  month  after 


month  on  phone  company  toll  charges.  So  Marathon  IK 
can  pay  for  itself  in  just  a  few  months,  and  after  that  all 
the  savings  go  to  your  company’s  bottom  line. 

Products  that  don’t  save  your  company  money  are  no 
more  than  profit  robbers.  Get  Marathon  instead. 

Call  for  a  free  compressed  voice  demonstration  or  attend 
a  Data/Voice  Integration  Workshop.  Call  toll-free  (800) 
M1C0M  US  [642-6687]  or  (805)  583-8600.  Fax  (805)  583- 
1997.  Canada:  (800)  932-DVNS. 

Call  today  and  stop  wasting  money. 


nr/rum 


CAREERS 

ON-LINE 


See  Marathon  live  at  DEXPO  Fall,  booth  number  511. 


with  your  computer/modem 
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MANAGEMENT  SHORTS 

Peterson 
joins  board 

DuWayne  J. 
Peterson,  re¬ 
tired  chief  in¬ 
formation  offi¬ 
cer  at  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co., 
has  joined  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  communications 
equipment  vendor  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  in  Redwood 
City,  Calif.  Peterson,  59,  has 
formed  his  own  consulting 
firm  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Florida  Power  Corp.  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  An¬ 
dersen  Consulting  have 
agreed  to  a  three-year  appli¬ 
cations  development  deal. 

The  two  firms  will  jointly  de¬ 
velop  what  is  said  to  be  the 
utility  industry’s  first  cooper¬ 
ative-processing  customer 
information  system  software. 
Andersen  will  own  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  software,  to  be  called 
Customer/1  Cooperative.  It 
will  be  a  workstation-based 
version  of  the  IBM  DB2- 
based  Customer/ 1  system  re¬ 
leased  a  year  ago. 

Master  Data  Center, 

Inc.,  a  software  development 
subsidiary  of  publishing 
house  Simon  &  Schuster, 
Inc.,  has  signed  a  three- 
year  deal  to  outsource  com¬ 
puter  operations  to  the 
Genix  Group.  The  contract 
is  worth  $750,000.  Master 
Data  Center  develops  and 
markets  legal  applications 
software  that  manages  pat¬ 
ents  and  trademarks. 

The  Data  Processing 
Management  Association 

has  elected  six  officers  for 
1992.  The  elections  were 
held  at  the  association’s 
conference  in  New  Orleans 
earlier  this  month.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  companies  fol¬ 
low:  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent:  Howard  L.  Smith,  HLS 
Enterprises,  Concord,  N.C.; 
secretary-treasurer:  Dorothy 
Deran,  Syntex  Research, 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.  Association 
vice  presidents  are  Michael 
J.  Galaty,  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Robert  T. 
Coyle,  Sears  Roebuck  Accep¬ 
tance  Corp.,  Greenville, 

Del.;  William  R.  Reaugh,  Cat¬ 
erpillar,  Inc.,  East  Peoria, 

HI.;  and  William  R.  Lackey, 
WRL  Data  Systems,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Moving  to  open  systems — carefully 

EG&G  toes  line  between  cutting  edge,  complacency  as  it  replaces  proprietary  systems 


Steven  Lewis 


EG&G’s  Curran:  ‘We’re  taking  an  evolutionary  approach 
rather  than  replacing  what  still  works  for  us’ 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


The  leadership 
style  that  Bob 
Curran  lightly 
calls  his  "schizo¬ 
phrenic  approach 
to  management”  is 
stretching  in  new  direc¬ 
tions  these  days  at  EG&G, 

Inc.  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

As  corporate  director  of 
information  systems  and 
telecommunications  at  the 
sprawling  electronics  and 
high-tech  components 
firm,  Curran  is  charged 
with  moving  the  Fortune 
200  company  away  from 
proprietary  software  and 
systems  toward  open  sys¬ 
tems  and  Unix-based 
workstations. 

“As  upgrades  come  up, 
whether  they’re  in  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  or  ad¬ 
ministration,  our  first 
choice  is  open  systems 
technology,”  Curran  says. 

“We’re  taking  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  approach  rather  than  replacing 
what  still  works  for  us.  The  philosophy 
behind  our  plan  —  and  I  kid  our  people 
about  this  —  is  not  to  ride  the  leading 
edge  and  get  cut  to  pieces  by  it  but  to 
use  the  leading  edge  to  our  benefit.” 

The  dominant  hardware  vendors  in 
EG&G’s  new  scenario  are  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  and  Curran  is  currently  pushing 


his  major  manufacturing  software  ven¬ 
dor  —  Ask  Computer  Systems,  Inc.  — 
to  adopt  a  Unix  version  of  its  product 
more  quickly. 

“EG&G  may  be  better  suited  for 
this  open  system  evolution  than  a  lot  of 
other  companies  because  we  do  not  do 
in-house  software  development  unless 
it’s  strongly  justified,”  Curran  says. 
“Our  corporate  policy  says,  ‘Buy  com¬ 


mercial  packages  and  use 
them  unmodified.’  ” 

With  35,000  employees 
worldwide  in  more  than  50 
diverse  business  units, 
EG&G  posts  annual  sales 
topping  $2.4  billion.  Its 
business  spans  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  field-test  instru¬ 
ments,  electronics  and  me¬ 
chanical  components  to 
site  management  work  at 
major  U.S.  government  fa¬ 
cilities  such  as  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  NASA’s 
Langley  Research  Center. 

EG&G’s  customers  in¬ 
clude  hundreds  of  technical 
and  scientific  companies  as 
well  as  government  agen¬ 
cies.  At  airports  through¬ 
out  the  country,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  about  80%  of  the 
ubiquitous  security  X-ray 
devices  hail  from  EG&G. 

Curran  joined  EG&G  in 
the  summer  of  1990  after 
eight  years  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  computer  ser¬ 
vices  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  at  Tufts  University,  where  he 
built  a  reputation  for  fostering  coopera¬ 
tion  between  two  factions  frequently  at 
odds:  academic  and  administrative 
computer  users  [CW,  April  10, 1989]. 

“One  of  the  things  I  learned  at  the 
university  was  what  I  call  a  schizo¬ 
phrenic  approach  to  management,”  he 
recalls.  “On  the  one  hand,  you  have  to 
Continued  on  page  58 


Bank  finds  ways  to  put  IS  quality  to  the  test 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


uality  of  information  ser¬ 
vices,  as  an  attribute,  is  easy 
to  recognize  —  but  awfully 
hard  to  benchmark. 

However,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  regional  banks 
has  taken  on  the  task  of  benchmarking 
the  quality  of  the  information  systems 
services  it  provides  to  its  organization. 

The  benchmark  for  First  Union  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  a  Charlotte,  N.C.-based 
regional  bank  with  assets  of  $49  billion, 
is  being  developed  by  an  independent 
consultant.  It  is  based  on  customer  sat¬ 
isfaction  surveys  of  end-user  depart¬ 
ments. 

“Our  uptime  is  consistently  in  the 
98%  range,  and  we’re  proud  of  that. 
We’ve  even  bragged  about  it,”  said 
Judge  Fowler,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
the  bank’s  Automation  Division  who 
oversees  all  systems  development. 
“But  we  have  to  create  a  culture  that 
says  98%  is  not  good  enough.  We’ve  es¬ 
timated  that  even  that  2%  of  downtime 


results  in  30,000  customers  inconven¬ 
ienced  each  month.” 

The  quest  for  quality  began  last 
year,  when  First  Union’s  top  manage¬ 
ment  promoted  quality  as  a  competitive 
advantage  against  other  large  regional 
banks,  such  as  NCNB 
Corp.  in  Charlotte  and 
First  Wachovia  Corp.  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

In  search  of  role  models, 

Fowler  visited  IBM’s 
Rochester,  Minn.,  factory 
for  Application  System/ 

400s,  Xerox  Corp.  and  tex¬ 
tile  maker  Milliken  &  Co. 

—  all  of  which  have  won  the  coveted 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award. 

Never-ending  process 

“We  found  a  theme  of  measuring  the 
existing  quality,  fixing  what’s  broken 

—  and  then  doing  it  all  over  again  in  a 
never-ending  quality  improvement  pro¬ 
cess,”  Fowler  said. 

To  measure  IS  quality,  First  Union 
commissioned  Towers  Perrin,  a  New 


York-based  employee-benefits  consult¬ 
ing  firm,  to  develop  a  survey  that  would 
quantify  IS  services.  Now  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  has  been  prototyped,  First  Union 
has  invited  other  companies  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  quality  benchmark  study. 

So  far,  First  Union  has  sur¬ 
veyed  more  than  100  of  its 
own  25,000  employees 
about  IS  satisfaction. 

If  other  IS  groups  jump 
on  First  Union’s  quality 
bandwagon,  the  profile  and 
efficiency  ratings  of  their 
IS  operations  will  be  stored 
in  a  database  at  Towers 
Perrin.  Then,  those  ratings  will  be 
compared  to  those  of  other  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  in  various  industry  segments. 

Participants  would  have  to  pay 
$10,000  to  $20,000  to  Towers  Perrin 
for  the  survey,  said  Thomas  Daven¬ 
port,  a  principal  consultant  based  in 
San  Francisco.  “First  Union  has  funded 
the  development  of  the  survey,”  Dav¬ 
enport  said.  “What  other  firms  will  get 
is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction  with  their  MIS  shops.” 
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How  ready  is  your  company? 
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Work  performance  and  the  disabled 

A  1990  study  of  employees  at  Du  Pont  showed  few  differences  between  the  performances 
of  able-bodied  workers  and  those  with  disabilities 

Workers  with 
disabilities 

Workers  without 
disabilities 

Safety 

97% 

97% 

Attendance 

86% 

95% 

Job  duties 

90% 

95% 

Percent  rated  average  or  above.  Based  on  a  survey  of  811  disabled  employees 
(out  of  more  than  3,000)  rated  by  their  managers  against  department  peers. 

Source:  Du  Pont  Co. 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 

compliance  is  that  IS  groups  have  heard 
little  about  the  law  and  their  possible  role. 

At  Gold  Kist,  Inc.,  an  Atlanta-based  di¬ 
versified  agricultural  business,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Mike  Thrailkill,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  says  the  firm’s  human 
resources  department  is  probably  study¬ 
ing  the  issue,  but  no  initiatives  have  yet 
reached  IS.  Although  Gold  Kist  currently 
employs  disabled  workers,  Thrailkill  says 
IS  has  not  been  asked  to  make  any  techno¬ 
logical  accommodations  for  them. 

High  hopes 

Advocates  voice  high  hopes  that  the  law 
and  new  technology  will  reduce  unem¬ 
ployment  and  underemployment  among 
disabled  knowledge  workers  such  as  ac¬ 
countants,  writers,  lawyers  and  program¬ 
mers. 

“People  I  know  think  it’s  going  to  be 
like  the  Civil  Rights  Act,”  says  G.  Morgan 


Key  dates 

Provisions  of  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  of  1990  take  effect 
on  the  following  dates: 

►  Public  accommodations:  Jan.  26, 
1992. 

►State/local  government  activi- 
ties:Jan.  26, 1992. 

►  Employers  with  25  or  more 
workers:  July  26, 1992. 

►  Employers  with  15  to  24  work¬ 
ers:  July  26,  1994. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 


Watkins,  who  directs  microcomputer  sup¬ 
port  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
Watkins,  who  has  lost  most  of  his  sight  to 
retinal  degeneration,  says  an  estimated 
80%  of  the  blind  are  chronically  unem¬ 
ployed. 

The  impaired  “have  not  been  given  the 
opportunities  in  large  numbers  to  do  what 
they  want  to  do,”  acknowledges  James 
Barry,  an  in-house  consultant  on  disabled 
issues  at  Nynex  Corp. 

Disabled  people  and  their  supporters 
are  counting  on  technology  to  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  role  in  changing  that  reality.  Comput¬ 
ers  can  now  be  adapted  and  connected  in 
ways  that  allow  people  to  interact  with 
others  without  any  special  attention  or 
discrimination. 

“The  power  of  telecommunications  is 
amazing,”  says  David  Clarke,  a  21 -year- 
old  part-time  programmer  at  Pacific  Bell 
who  was  born  with  cerebral  palsy.  “You 
can  be  talking  and  communicating  with 
other  people,  and  they  never  have  to 
know  you’re  disabled.  There’s  no  inbred 
stereotype.” 

Barry,  who  is  visually  impaired,  adds: 
"The  computer  is  a  nondiscriminatory  de¬ 
vice.  It  doesn’t  care  whether  you  are 
black  or  white,  male  or  female,  able  or  dis¬ 
abled.  It’s  going  to  respond  to  your  com¬ 
mand,  whether  that  command  is  given  by 
a  mouth  stick,  an  eye  beam,  a  touch 
screen  or  the  spoken  voice.” 

Much  of  the  hope  for  better  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  disabled  into  the  general  work 
force  rides  on  PCs,  which  can  be  equipped 
with  hundreds  of  adaptive  devices  and 
specialized  software. 

Custom  systems,  for  example,  let  blind 


workers  use  voice  synthesizers  to  “read” 
electronic  databases,  professional  jour¬ 
nals,  newspapers  and  other  library  mate¬ 
rials.  Deaf  users  can  convert  a  program’s 
sound  “cues,”  such  as  beeps,  into  a  visual 
symbol  or  flashing  icon.  Dyslexic  users 
can  use  spell-checkers  to  produce  top- 
quality  letters. 

Advocates  say  the  cost  of  installing 
these  adaptive  technologies  is  fairly  small 
—  typically  less  than  $5,000  for  a  PC  and 
special  software  (see  story  page  66). 

IS  role  unclear 

It  is  not  yet  clear  what  role  IS  will  play  in 
equipping  the  new  generation  of  disabled 
workers  with  computers. 

Traditionally,  business  units  in  large 
corporations  have  taken  the  lead  role  in 
acquiring  adaptive  technology,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  Wanderman,  a  Litchfield,  Conn.,  con¬ 
sultant  on  the  disabled  who  has  advised 
many  Fortune  1,000  firms.  IS  people 
have  not  tended  to  get  directly  involved, 
“unless  they  are  asked  to  help  with  end- 
user  training  or  have  disablihties  them¬ 
selves,”  says  Wanderman,  who  has  dys¬ 
lexia. 

The  response  of  one  IS  director  at  a  na¬ 
tional  accounting  firm,  when  asked  about 
the  ADA,  is  typical:  “I’m  not  really  sure 
what  our  involvement  would  be.” 

Probably  the  biggest  reason  for  such 
detachment,  experts  say,  is  that  until 
now,  there  have  been  relatively  few  users 
with  disabilities  in  companies,  and  equip¬ 
ping  them  was  simply  not  seen  as  an  IS 
task.  However,  Nynex’s  Barry  says, 
sheer  numbers  will  change  that. 

Experts  say  knowledge  of  networking, 
equipment  procurement,  standards,  inte¬ 
gration,  security  and  other  areas  now 
make  computing  professionals  a  natural 
choice  for  playing  an  important  role  in 
equipping  people  with  disabilities. 

“I  think  it’s  clearly  within  our  ability  in 
IS  to  make  some  jobs  within  the  company 
more  accessible  to  people  with  disabil¬ 
ities,”  First  Union’s  Fowler  says.  “We 
have  access  to  technology  that  would  en¬ 
able  a  broader  base  of  employees ...  to  be 
hired.” 


Fowler  and  others  say  IS  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  ground-floor  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  a  corporate  “champion”  for 
the  disabled  —  often  a  human  resources 
manager  or  affirmative  action  officer  — 
who  in  most  cases  will  continue  taking  a 
lead  role  in  supporting  workers  with  im¬ 
pairments. 

While  many  companies  are  adopting  a 
wait-and-see  attitude,  some  are  continu¬ 
ing  notable  efforts  to  equip  the  disabled. 
IBM,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  Boeing  Com¬ 
puter  Services,  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  Du  Pont  Co.,  Marriott  Corp.,  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  Corp.,  Nynex  and  Pacific  Bell 
are  among  the  companies  frequently  cited 
for  their  leading-edge  efforts. 

•  At  McDonald’s,  Tom  Janus,  a  director  of 
the  firm’s  300-person  information  ser¬ 
vices  department,  says  he  sees  his  role  as 
a  strong  champion  for  the  disabled. 

“We’ve  been  very  successful  in  hiring 
the  disabled  for  data  processing  jobs,” 
says  Janus,  who  serves  on  the  board  of 
Programable,  a  Chicago-area  recruitment 
and  training  group  for  disabled  program¬ 
mers.  “Now  we’re  trying  to  find  people 
with  professional  skills  who  are  disabled.  ’  ’ 

Several  visually  impaired  program¬ 
mers  and  one  person  who  uses  a  wheel¬ 
chair  have  been  trained  as  Cobol  pro¬ 
grammers  and  hired  for  full-time  jobs  at 
McDonald’s,  he  says.  Their  attendance 
records  are  exemplary,  Janus  adds,  de¬ 
spite  physical  difficulties  associated  with 
commuting  in  the  winter  in  Chicago. 

Although  there  is  no  formal  quota,  Ja¬ 
nus  says,  “My  goal  is  to  have  2%  of  our 
employees  be  persons  with  disabilities.” 

•  Pacific  Bell  employs  disabled  people  in 


its  San  Ramon,  Calif.,  and  San  Francisco 
offices,  including  one  group  of  blind  or  vi¬ 
sually  impaired  telephone  operators  hired 
10  years  ago. 

“We  did  it  long  before  the  ADA  came 
along,”  says  Bill  Harpst,  district  manager 
of  special  operator  services  throughout 
California.  When  the  jobs  performed  by 
partially  sighted  operators  were  automat¬ 
ed  in  the  mid-1980s,  workers  were  given 
PCs,  trackballs  and  speech  software  and 
taught  how  to  touch-type.  “Today,  they 
answer  the  phones  just  as  quickly  as  sight¬ 
ed  operators,”  Harpst  says. 

•  Syntex,  Inc.,  a  pharmaceuticals  compa¬ 
ny  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  created  a  program 
for  disabled  programmers,  says  Cathy 
Rogers,  the  firm’s  affirmative  action  offi¬ 
cer.  Hearing-impaired  programmers  are 
equipped  with  a  telecommunications  de¬ 
vice  for  the  deaf  that  allows  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  company  voice  mail. 

•  First  Union  National  Bank  now  employs 
a  dozen  people  with  various  disabilities  as 
programmers  in  its  700-person  Automa¬ 
tion  Division,  Fowler  says. 

Besides  his  efforts  at  the  1,100-branch 
bank,  Fowler  also  works  with  several  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  disabled,  including  a 
state  advocacy  council  and  “Learning 
How,”  a  national  organization  for  disabled 
women.  He  is  also  board  chairman  of  Op¬ 
portunity  Plus,  a  temporary  employment 
agency  for  people  with  disabilities. 

While  exact  plans  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  Fowler  says  the  bank’s  infor¬ 
mation  center  will  most  likely  notify  inter¬ 
nal  customers  about  what  technology  is 
available  to  assist  the  disabled. 

Looking  ahead,  experts  say  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  hiring  and  equipping  workers  who 
have  disabilities  will  slowly  continue  into 
the  next  century. 

A  consortium  of  major  software  and 
services  vendors  such  as  Microsoft  Corp. 
is  working  with  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  researching  adaptive  software 
for  the  disabled. 

Many  say  they  also  expect  interest  to 
grow  rapidly  as  the  decade  progresses 
and  the  pool  of  skilled  workers  shrinks. 
The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
only  about  28%  of  the  nation’s  disabled 
hold  full-  or  part-time  jobs,  so  huge  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  are  available. 

“ADA  created  a  new  wave  of  immi¬ 
grants  .  . .  who  are  going  to  have  to  be  as¬ 
similated  into  our  society  like  other  waves 
of  immigrants  before  us,”  Barry  con¬ 
cludes. 

“We’re  at  a  unique  point  in  time  in 
which  the  technology  has  come  along,  as 
has  the  legislation,  to  hire  the  disabled,” 
says  Alan  Brightman,  manager  of  the 
Worldwide  Disability  Solutions  Group  at 
Apple.  “What  the  sharp  companies  are 
going  to  do  now  is  to  start  looking  for 
beautiful  minds”  in  bodies  with  disabil¬ 
ities,  he  adds.  • 


Defining  the  word  ‘disability’ 


The  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  defines  the  term  “disability” 
as  a  physical  or  mental  impairment  that  substantially  limits  one  or  more 
of  the  major  life  activities.  Here’s  what  that  really  means: 

•  Major  life  activities:  Hearing,  learning,  performing  manual  tasks, 
seeing,  speaking,  walking,  working,  breathing  and  caring  for  oneself. 

•  Physical  impairment:  A  physiological  disorder  or  condition,  disfigurement  or 
anatomical  loss. 

•  Mental  impairment:  Mental  or  emotional  illness,  mental  retardation  or  specif¬ 
ic  learning  disabilities. 

The  act  also  defines  which  kinds  of  illnesses  are  considered  “disabilities”  and 
which  are  not: 

•  “Disability”  includes  visual,  speech  and  hearing  impairments,  acquired  im¬ 
mune  deficiency  syndrome,  alcoholism,  cancer,  cerebral  palsy,  diabetes,  drug  ad¬ 
diction,  epilepsy,  heart  disease,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dystrophy  and  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

•  “Disability”  does  not  include  compulsive  gambling,  kleptomania,  pyroma- 
nia  or  sexual  behavior  disorders.  Note:  Advanced  age,  homosexuality,  incarcera¬ 
tion,  left-handedness,  obesity,  poverty,  pregnancy  and  common  personality  traits 
(such  as  poor  judgment  or  a  quick  temper)  are  not  impairments  and  thus  are  not 
disabilities. 

Source:  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  and  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 
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PC  gives  counselor  second  career  chance 

With  the  aid  of  special  software,  Marilyn  Hoggatt  does  everything from  working  at  NSU  to  running  her  home 


Steve  Jennings 


NSU’s  Hoggatt:  ‘The  [wheel] chair  is  my  legs,  the  comput¬ 
er  is  my  hands’ 


BY  KATIE  CRANE 

Thanks  to  a  specially 
equipped  personal  comput¬ 
er,  Marilyn  Hoggatt  has 
been  able  to  grab  a  second 
chance  for  a  career,  even 
without  the  use  of  her  hands.  “The 
[wheel]  chair  is  my  legs,  the  computer 
is  my  hands,”  says  the  40-year-old 
single  mother,  who  became  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  after  a  spinal  inju¬ 
ry  in  1983. 

The  Oklahoma  resident,  whose 
spine  was  severed  in  a  fall  from  a  sec¬ 
ond-story  porch,  credits  “assistive” 
computer  technology  with  making  it 
possible  for  her  to  begin  her  first  job 
since  her  accident  eight  years  ago. 
This  past  August,  she  began  work  as  a 
part-time  facilities  services  adviser  at 
her  alma  mater,  Northeastern  State 
University  (NSU)  in  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

The  job  marked  the  end  of  a  long 
struggle.  After  her  accident  and  reha¬ 
bilitation,  Hoggatt  had  gone  back  to 
school  and  completed  her  master’s 
degree  in  counseling  psychology  in 
May  1984.  She  then  had  counseled 
clients  in  her  home,  but  discouraged 
by  the  chronic  pain,  she  had  “dropped 
out  and  vegetated.”  In  1987,  she  re¬ 
gained  her  motivation  and  became  ac¬ 
tive  in  disabled  causes. 

At  home,  Hoggatt  uses  a  PC 
equipped  with  a  specialized  “sip-and- 
puff”  device.  By  placing  a  tube  in  her 
mouth  and  inhaling  and  exhaling,  she 
controls  the  wheelchair  and  various 
computer  functions,  such  as  checking 
her  calendar. 

Marilyn  “is  a  goer,”  says  Jim  Mar¬ 
low,  a  59-year-old  hearing-  and  read¬ 
ing-impaired  student  intern  who 
works  with  Hoggatt.  Her  optimistic 
attitude  has  been  an  inspiration,  adds 
Marlow,  who  holds  an  MBA  degree. 

Hoggatt’s  PC  is  equipped  with  a 
communication  and  environmental 
control  system  called  Cintex  made  by 
Nanopac,  Inc.  in  Tulsa,  Okla.  Soon, 
her  IBM  PC  at  the  office  will  be  outfit¬ 
ted  with  the  same  system.  Hoggatt 
relies  on  the  system  to  write  letters, 


Crane  is  a  free-lance  writer  in  Norwich,  Vt. 


answer  the  phone  and  ac¬ 
tivate  the  printer. 

She  says  the  system  is 
a  huge  improvement  over 
the  recent  past,  when  it 
would  take  an  entire  day 
to  write  a  two-page  letter 
using  older  software. 

"The  editing  process  was 
a  nightmare,”  she  recalls. 

Now,  she  says,  the 
$1,250  software,  which 
includes  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  features,  provides 
new  options  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  “It’s  my  life,”  she 
says.  “I’m  dependent  on 
it  instead  of  people  for  so 
many  things.” 

This  reliance  was  evi¬ 
dent  a  few  years  ago  when 
Hoggatt’s  computer  was 
stolen.  “I  couldn’t  do 
anything,”  she  recalls. 

“It  was  like  they  had  tak¬ 
en  away  my  hands.” 

Fortunately,  an  un¬ 
named  benefactor  donat¬ 
ed  a  new  system,  and 
Hoggatt  resumed  work. 

Not  so  different 

Aside  from  her  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  technologies,  Hog¬ 
gatt  is  like  many  profes¬ 
sional  women,  struggling 
to  balance  job,  two  volun¬ 
teer  organizations,  family,  friends 
and  church. 

She  founded  and  is  now  secretary 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Chapter  of 
Oklahoma,  for  which  she  produces  a 
quarterly  newsletter.  Hoggatt  is  also 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
Legal  Services  of  Eastern  Oklahoma. 
She  has  a  20-year-old  son,  Kyle,  living 
at  home  as  well. 

Besides  helping  at  work,  the  PC 
and  software  system  also  help  Hog¬ 
gatt  run  her  home.  The  system  can 
control  up  to  256  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  can  “learn”  more  than  100 
infrared  commands,  such  as  lowering 
the  television  volume  or  raising  the 
heat. 

Hoggatt  landed  her  present  job 


when  she  approached  the  NSU  presi¬ 
dent  and  proposed  a  disabled  student 
services  program  modeled  after  one 
at  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.  The  college  president 
created  a  new  position,  charging  Hog¬ 
gatt  with  designing  and  implementing 
services  for  disabled  people  on  cam¬ 
pus. 

Today,  working  with  Marlow  and  a 
secretary,  Hoggatt  is  in  the  first 
phase  of  the  NSU  project,  which  in¬ 
volves  compiling  an  extensive  report 
on  the  accessibility  of  the  college’s 
educational  buildings  and  grounds. 

She  expects  the  job  to  become  full 
time  when  the  college  opens  a  student 
support  center  with  tutors,  readers, 
typists,  note  takers,  books  on  tape, 


braille  machines,  large- 
type  computer  screens 
and  interpreters  for  the 
deaf. 

Despite  her  success¬ 
es,  Hoggatt  doesn’t 
downplay  the  daily  chal¬ 
lenges  she  faces.  She  has 
fallen  from  her  wheel¬ 
chair  repeatedly  and  now 
must  be  accompanied  ev¬ 
erywhere.  Routine  tasks 
such  as  going  to  bed  and 
rising  require  help.  And 
there  is  the  chronic  pain. 

Marlow  adds  that  frus¬ 
trating  difficulties  can 
arise.  When  Hoggatt  dic¬ 
tates,  for  example,  Mar¬ 
low  says  he  sometimes 
has  problems  transcrib¬ 
ing  because  of  his  own 
disabilities. 

Even  though  problems 
are  possible,  Hoggatt 
says,  employers  should 
not  “let  their  red  flag 
come  up”  when  a  dis¬ 
abled  person  requires  mi¬ 
nor  technological  accom¬ 
modation.  The  productiv¬ 
ity  and  attendance  of 
disabled  workers  often 
matches  that  of  able-bod¬ 
ied  peers,  she  says  (see 
chart  page  63). 

Hoggatt  says  she 
dreams  about  the  day  when  a  laptop 
outfitted  with  Cintex  will  let  her  be  as 
independent  on  the  road  as  she  is  at 
home  and  in  the  office.  She  also  hopes 
to  switch  someday  from  sip-and-puff 
to  voice  commands. 

Occasionally,  she  “cheats”  and 
types  on  a  full  keyboard  by  placing  a 
dowel  rod  in  her  mouth.  She  says  this 
approach  lets  her  type  more  quickly. 

Overall,  Hoggatt  says  she  sees 
herself  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  right  attitude 
and  technology. 

“Can  you  imagine  anyone  more 
disabled  than  someone  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down?”  she  asks.  “I 
can.  I  know  plenty  of  people  who  are 
paralyzed  from  the  neck  up.”  • 


When  trying  to  get  jobs,  disabled  workers 
advised  to  BYOPC  (bring  your  own  PC) 


The  specialized  technology  that  lands  on  the 
desks  of  newly  hired  workers  with  disabilities 
usually  isn’t  placed  there  by  the  information  sys¬ 
tems  department. 

People  with  disabilities  are  often  counseled  to 
bring  their  own  equipment  to  remove  at  least 
one  concern  of  prospective  employers. 

“Sometimes,  the  employer  doesn’t  want  to 
put  out  money  up  front  to  make  the  computer  ac¬ 
cessible  for  a  blind  person,”  explains  Donna  Se- 
liger,  president  of  the  Visually  Impaired  Informa¬ 
tion  Specialists  group  at  the  American  Council  of 
the  Blind.  Seliger,  who  works  at  a  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Co.  store  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  not 


alone  in  that  belief. 

“We’re  telling  disabled  people,  ‘Don’t  be  de¬ 
nied  a  job  because  a  computer  system  can’t  be 
set  up,’  ”  says  Ellen  Daly,  a  legislative  analyst 
with  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employment 
of  People  with  Disabilities  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  the  1980s,  many  disabled  people  ob¬ 
tained  adapted  PCs  for  university  or  home  use, 
she  explains.  Today,  some  employers  will  accept 
a  worker-owned  PC  with  adaptive  equipment 
that  is  brought  onto  the  job  site,  Daly  says. 

Special  computers  can  arrive  at  firms  in  other 
ways,  too.  State  agencies,  for  example,  some¬ 
times  provide  grants  for  the  purchase  of  adaptive 


equipment,  says  Tom  Janus,  an  information  ser¬ 
vices  director  at  McDonald’s  Corp.  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill.  “If  the  state  thinks  that  the  disabled 
person  is  going  to  become  self-supporting,  they 
might  help  to  provide  the  equipment,”  he  says. 

Also,  donations  from  computer  makers  them¬ 
selves  can  bring  special  equipment  into  a  compa¬ 
ny.  Some  of  the  special  PCs  used  by  McDonalds’ 
headquarters  employees,  for  instance,  were  do¬ 
nated  by  IBM  through  Programable,  an  IBM- 
sponsored  training  course  for  disabled  program¬ 
mers. 

It’s  not  clear  right  now  what  role  the  IS  de¬ 
partment  could  or  should  play  in  the  acquisition, 
maintenance  and  integration  with  other  systems 
of  specialized  technologies  for  the  disabled.  But 
some  experts  suggest  that  IS  departments  need 
to  become  more  involved  than  they  historically 
have  been. 

JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  DISABLED  WORKER 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Types  of  assistive  technologies 

“Assistive  technologies”  for  disabled  people  fall  into  several  broad  categories: 

•  Magnification:  Software  packages  that  deliver  large-type  screen  displays,  as 
well  as  closed-circuit  television  monitors  to  magnify  printed  matter  and  display  it 
on  a  video  screen. 

•  Voice  output:  Software  and  hardware  devices  that  can  read  aloud  text  and 
machine  commands  displayed  on  a  screen. 

•  Alternative  input  devices:  Keyboard  and  mouse  alternatives,  ranging  from 
speech  recognition,  large-key  keyboards,  pointing  devices  and  switches  that  can 
accept  winks,  eyebrow  movements,  sip-and-puff,  tongue  or  virtually  any  other 
physical  movement  as  input. 

•  Augmented  communication:  Technology  that  translates  audio  data  such  as 
doorbells,  ringing  telephones  and  actual  phone  conversations  into  video  displays 
for  the  hearing-  and  speech-impaired,  as  well  as  tools  to  provide  audio  signals  for 
screen  prompts,  icons,  capitalization  and  so  on  for  the  visually  impaired. 

•  Word  processing  aids:  These  software  tools  take  several  different  forms.  An 
artificial  intelligence  tool,  for  example,  can  “learn”  a  user’s  vocabulary  and  antic¬ 
ipate  letters  and  words  before  they  are  input.  Other  shrink-wrapped  programs 
anticipate  the  next  word  needed  to  complete  a  sentence. 

•  Environmental  control:  Tools  to  help  the  handicapped  master  their  envi¬ 
ronments  via  personal  computers,  including  activating  appliances,  changing  TV 
channels,  turning  off  lights  and  answering  doorbells. 


the  U.S.  government  is  offering  tax  incen¬ 
tives  to  companies  that  are  willing  to 
make  physical  and  technological  accom¬ 
modations.  For  instance,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  allows  an  “Architectur¬ 
al  and  Transportation  Barrier  Removal 
Deduction”  of  up  to  $15,000. 

Another  incentive,  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit,  offers  employers  a  credit 
against  their  tax  liability  if  they  hire  indi¬ 
viduals  from  nine  targeted  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  the  disabled.  The  credit  is  equal  to 
40%  of  first-year  wages,  with  a  maximum 
credit  of  $2,444  per  employee  for  the  first 
year  of  employment. 

Also  offered  is  the  Disabled  Access 
Credit,  which  addresses  credits  for  “rea¬ 
sonable  expenses”  for  technologies  and 
accommodations  to  help  disabled  workers 
in  the  workplace. 

Still,  observers  say  that  if  adaptive 
technology  is  to  gain  widespread  accep¬ 
tance  by  employers  and  individuals  with 
disabilities,  it  must  come  in  a  cheaper  in¬ 
carnation,  preferably  in  palmtop  form. 

One  glimpse  of  tomorrow’s  technology 
came  in  June,  when  a  $1,595  braille-based 
portable  PC  was  unveiled  by  Telesensory 
in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  The  1-pound 
computer  includes  a  speech  synthesizer, 
an  electronic  braille  cell,  a  braille  key¬ 
board  and  100K  bytes  of  internal  memo¬ 
ry,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 

Research  and  development  of  this  kind 


can  benefit  the  entire  computing  commu¬ 
nity,  not  just  the  disabled,  Frieden  says. 
“It’s  like  Velcro.  One  of  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  uses  was  for  people  who  couldn’t  tie 
their  own  shoestrings.  Now,  Velcro  clo¬ 
sures  are  used  on  shoes  for  everybody.” 

He  says  he  believes  that  technologies 
such  as  speech  recognition  will  eventually 
be  adapted  for  use  by  everyone. 

Technological  barriers 

While  monetary  concerns  dominate,  tech¬ 
nological  problems  also  loom.  Perhaps  the 
largest  barrier  for  the  blind  is  the  trend 
toward  bit-mapped  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces,  which  cannot  be  read  by  screen¬ 
reading  devices  that  rely  on  character- 
based  programs. 

However,  research  is  under  way  to 
produce  systems  that  allow  blind  individ¬ 
uals  to  navigate  the  screen  and  read 
graphics,  says  Jim  Geletka,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Information  Technology 
Foundation  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Geletka  says  the  foundation  is  encour¬ 
aging  software  vendors  to  provide  hooks 
into  their  standard  packages  so  that  third- 
party  developers  can  provide  add-on 
products  for  disabled  workers.  Eventual¬ 
ly,  however,  experts  hope  the  accommo¬ 
dating  features  will  be  incorporated  into 
mainstream  products. 

Computer  users,  disabled  or  not, 
should  have  the  option  to  have  large-type 


displays,  voice  output  and  nonkeyboard 
interfaces,  says  Charles  Merbitz,  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  rehabilitation  laboratory  at 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Experts  agree  that,  just  as  parents 
with  strollers  find  the  sidewalk  “curb 


cuts”  designed  for  wheelchair  users  bene¬ 
ficial,  the  “electronic  curb  cuts”  required 
by  the  ADA  will  improve  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  wide  range  of  users. 

Computerworld  National  Correspon¬ 
dent  Mitch  Betts  contributed  to  this  re¬ 
port. 


Information  resources  (groups,  pubs,  product  info  centers) 


GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS: 

Association  for  Computing 
Machinery 

Special  Interest  Group  on  Computers  and 
the  Physically  Handicapped 
Chairman:  Ephraim  Glinert 
11  West  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  869-7440 

Promotes  professional  interests  of 
computing  personnel  with  physical  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Electronic  Industries  Association 

Assistive  Devices  Division 
2001  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(202)457-8700 

Publishes  28-page  booklet  called  Ex¬ 
tend  Their  Reach  as  a  basic  introduction 
to  assistive  technology  for  people  who  are 
newly  disabled  or  unfamiliar  with  tech¬ 
nologies  to  aid  them. 

Job  Accommodation  Network 

West  Virginia  University 
809  Allen  Hall 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  26506 
(800)  526-7234  (U.S.) 

(800)  526-2262  (Canada) 

Information  on  ways  to  accommodate 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  workplace. 

Trace  Research  and  Development 
Center 

University  of  Wisconsin 
1500  Highland  Ave. 

Madison,  Wis.  53705 
(608)263-2237 

Maintains  a  database  of  more  than 
18,000 assistive  technology  products. 

General  Services  Administration 
Clearinghouse  for  Computer 
Accommodations 
18th  and  F  Streets,  N.W. 


Washington,  D.C.  20405 
(202)501-4906 

Resource  for  government  employees 
and  managers  seeking  information  on 
how  to  accommodate  disabled  people. 

National  Cristina  Foundation 

42  Hillcrest  Drive 
Pelham  Manor,  N.Y.  10803 
(914)738-7494 

Provides  computers  and  technology  to 
people  with  special  needs. 

CD-ROM  Users  Group 

Special  Interest  Group  to  Expedite  the 
Accommodation  Law 
c/o  Co-chairman  Tom 
Dennison 
5817  South  4th  St. 

Arlington,  Va.  22204 
(703)379-2842 

Subcommittee  of  the 
User  Group’s  special  in¬ 
terest  group  on  CD-ROM 
Applications  and  Tech¬ 
nology. 

The  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  People 
with  Disabilities 

1331 F  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20003-1107 
(202)  376-6200  (voice) 

Committee  mandated  by  President 
Truman  in  1947  with  goal  of  educating 
U.S.  employers  that  people  with  disabil¬ 
ities  are  viable  workers.  Has  broad  range 
of  information  on  employment  of  dis¬ 
abled. 

Resna 

1101  Connecticut  Ave. ,  N .  W. 

Washington,  D.C  20036 
(202)857-1199 

Interdisciplinary  association  for  ad¬ 
vancement  of  rehabilitation  and  assis¬ 
tive  technologies. 


PUBLICATIONS: 

National  Braille  Press,  Inc. 

88  St.  Stephen  St. 

Boston,  MA  021 15 
(617)266-6160 

Offers  books  and  guides  on  personal  com¬ 
puters  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people. 

“Raised  Dot  Computing” 

408  S.  Baldwin 
Madison,  Wis.  53703 
(608)  257-9595 

“Equal  to  the  Task  II: 
1990  Du  Pont  Survey 
of  Employment  of  Peo¬ 
ple  with  Disabilities” 

Du  Pont  Co. 

Attention:  G51932 
P.O.Box  80029 
Wilmington,  Del.  19880 
(800)527-2601 


Augmentative 
Communication  News 
One  Surf  Way 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940 
(408)649-3050 

VENDOR  ASSISTANCE: 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Office  of  Special  Education 
&  Rehabilitation 
20525  Mariani  Ave. 

Cupertino,  Calif.  95014 
(408)996-1010 

Promotes  increased  awareness  of 
computer  tools  available  to  the  disabled 
and  provides  access  to  information  on 
how  to  implement  computer  solutions  at 
home,  in  the  workplace  and  at  school. 

Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Worldwide  Disability  Solutions  Group 


20525  Mariani  Ave. 

Cupertino,  Calif.  95014 
(800)  732-3131,  ext.  950 

Maintains  an  extensive  listing  of 
products  that  work  with  the  Macintosh 
computer  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Accessibility  Resource  Center 
8100  Corporate  Drive 
Landover,  Md.  20785 
(301)306-6210 

Handles  information  on  making 
computers  accessible  to  disabled  people. 
Works  with  other  vendors  to  make  prod¬ 
ucts  more  accessible  to  the  disabled. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Assistive  Technology  Access  Center 
30  Forbes  Road 
Northboro,  Mass.  01532 
(508)351-4570 

Displays  various  types  of  technologies 
to  enable  users  with  all  types  of  physical 
impairments. 

IBM 

Special  Needs  Information  and  Referral 
Center 

4111  Northside  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
(800)426-2133 

Provides  information  to  consumers 
and  corporations  seeking  information 
on  both  IBM  and  non-IBM  products  for 
disabled  people. 

NEC  Corp. 

NEC  Foundation  of  America 
8  Old  Sod  Farm  Road 
Melville,  N.Y.  11747 
(516)753-7021 

NEC  recently  placed  a  $10  million  en¬ 
dowment  to  create  the  foundation,  which 
concentrates  on  supporting  science  and 
engineering  education  and  using  tech¬ 
nology  to  help  disabled  people. 
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Of  the  106  printers  PC  Magazine  tested, 
only  one  was  able  to  produce  this  document. 
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PRINTERS 

IBM  LaserPrinter  10 
Lexmark  International,  Inc. 


It’ll  be  at  least  twelve  months  before 


!  another  printer  can  show  you  this  kind  of 
output. 


November  26.  1991 


Because  only  the  new  IBM  LaserPrinter  10 
met  the  demanding  criteria  for  “advancing  the 
industry’s  lot”  and  “redefining  the  state  of  the 
art”  it  took  to  earn  this  year’s  PC  Magazine 


IBM  LaserPrinter  10 


Award  for  Technical  Excellence  for  printers. 


PC  Magazine  also  singled  out  the  LaserPrinter  10 
for  an  Editors’  Choice  award,  citing  “the  fastest  PostScript® 
graphics  we’ve  ever  seen  from  a  desktop  laser  printer,” 
praising  its  optional  “true  600-dpi  output— no  marketing 


doublespeak  or  technical  gimmickry,”  and  describing  it  as 
“bristling  with  paper-handling  options.” 

High  praise  indeed,  especially  for  a  company  that’s 
less  than  a  year  old;  Lexmark  International,  created  from 
a  business  unit  of  IBM  to  develop,  manufacture  and 
distribute  IBM  personal  printers,  typewriters,  keyboards 
and  related  supplies. 

For  your  nearest  dealer,  call  1  800  IBM-2468,  ext.  804 
(in  Canada,  1  800  465-1234),  and  see  the  award-winning 

IBM  LaserPrinter  10.  One  ¥  ¥7rYTY/T  l¥J¥^r 
printer  that’s  at  least  a  year  l^ll/^LlVl^VIvIV,- 

ahead  of  the  pack.  Developer,  manufacturer  and 

distributor  of  IBM  LaserPr  inters. 
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IN  DEPTH:  CASH  DRAIN,  NO  GAIN 


Keep  an  eye  on  services  firms 

They  indicate  U.S.  technology’s  performance 


Continued  from  page  70 
productivity  gains  from  information  tech¬ 
nology  in  such  cases  are  underestimated. 

However,  given  the  enormous  missing 
punch  from  information  technology,  it  is 
unlikely  that  unmeasured  services  can  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  a  small  amount  of  the 

gap- 

In  fact,  Martin  Baily  and  Robert  Gor¬ 
don,  professors  of  economics  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  and  Northwestern 
University,  respectively,  have  estimated 
that  only  0.1%  per  year  in  additional  pro¬ 
ductivity  growth  can  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  to  properly  account  for  the  intangi¬ 
ble  business  services  from  information 
technology. 

Exciting  opportunities 

While  the  news  so  far  has  not  been  good, 
information  technology  still  presents  in¬ 
credible  opportunities  for  IS  managers  to 
greatly  enhance  the  performance  of  their 
organizations.  The  capacity  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  deliver  significant  returns  is 
there  and  has  been  widely  documented 
for  many  companies  and  applications. 

Examples  range  from  large  productivi¬ 
ty  gains  in  check  processing  and  electron¬ 
ic  fund  transfers  in  the  banking  sector  to 
significant  performance  improvements  in 
the  credit-card  business,  in  which  custom¬ 
er  representatives  are  provided  with  the 
information  and  authority  necessary  to 
handle  most  customer  requests. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  information  tech¬ 
nology  has  been  used  to  reconfigure  work 
in  a  way  that  increases  efficiency  and  adds 
value  to  the  consumer.  What  are  needed 
are  improved  managerial  and  organiza¬ 
tional  competencies  to  realize  these  po¬ 
tential  gains  on  a  wider  scale. 

The  path  toward  improvement  has  two 
key,  interrelated  components.  First,  the 
IS  manager  must  be  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  strategies  are  formulated 
and  organizational  systems  and  processes 
are  established  to  pursue  them.  The  IS 


manager  must  be  an  advocate  for  clearly 
defining  the  role  that  information  and  in¬ 
formation  technology  will  play  in  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

If  the  IS  manager  is  not  currently  in¬ 
volved  in  the  strategy  formulation  pro¬ 
cess,  this  is  an  important  red  flag  that  may 
indicate  that  IS  is  viewed  as  a  passive  sup¬ 
port  function  rather  than  a  key  part  of  the 
business.  As  such,  information  technol¬ 
ogy  is  unlikely  to  provide  fundamental  im¬ 
provements  in  the  way  information  is 
used  in  the  organization  and  is  accordingly 
less  likely  to  yield  large  productivity 
gains. 

The  information  technology  budget 
process  must  reflect  a  well-thought-out 
view  of  technology’s  role  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  business  strategy  and  internal  ac¬ 
tivities  to  support  the  strategy.  Compa¬ 
nies  must  have  a  clear  view  of  how 
information  technology  fits  the  business 
and  should  spend  according  to  that  view. 

Secondly,  the  IS  manager  must  as¬ 
sume  leadership  in  establishing  processes 
for  valuing  information  technology  out¬ 
puts.  This  involves  helping  operational 
managers  understand  the  roles  that  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  computing  play  in  their  orga¬ 
nizations  and  helping  them  begin  to  devel¬ 
op  a  set  of  norms  about  how  and  how 
much  computing  should  be  used  in  routine 
operations. 

This  kind  of  role  clearly  requires  IS 
managers  and  their  staffs  to  be  involved 
and  conversant  in  the  work  of  operational 
managers  and  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
problems  and  take  an  active  role  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  use  of  information  technology. 
Such  an  IS  manager  is  not  simply  a  sup¬ 
port  person  who  responds  to  requests  but 
someone  who  is  able  to  see  operational 
problems  in  the  broader  context  that 
shapes  their  effective,  long-term  resolu¬ 
tion. 

These  are  very  broad  and  challenging 
prescriptions  to  a  very  broad  and  chal¬ 
lenging  problem.  Effective  solutions  will 


Stephen  Roach,  a  senior  econo¬ 
mist  and  principal  at  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.  in  New  York, 
has  looked  extensively  at  the 
use  of  information  technology 
in  the  services  sector. 

Because  roughly  four-fifths  of  the 
total  information  technology  capital 
stock  is  in  the  services  sector,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  services  companies  are 
crucial  to  the  overall  performance  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  in  this  country. 

Roach  found  that  the  explosion  of 
computing  power  in  the  services  sector 
has  done  little  for  white-collar  produc¬ 
tivity  (see  chart  below). 

Big  deposit,  no  return 


surely  involve  practical  efforts  such  as 
training,  better  application  programming 
and  badly  needed  improvements  in  ac¬ 
counting  standards  and  data  collection 
methods.  The  point  of  this  argument, 
however,  is  that  these  important  practical 


Economists  studying  the  area  say 
that  without  a  way  to  gauge  the  effects 
of  technology  acquisitions  before  any 
money  is  spent,  companies  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  their  expenditures 
will  mean  to  white-collar  productivity. 

Case  studies  of  insurance  compa¬ 
nies,  for  example,  have  shown  that  the 
initial  productivity  gain  from  replacing 
clerks  with  mainframe  computers  — 
used  to  justify  the  computer  acquisi¬ 
tions  —  was  later  offset  by  the  hiring  of 
new  managers  to  analyze  data  generat¬ 
ed  by  the  computers.  In  the  end,  the 
net  productivity  gain  was  small. 

GARY  LOVEMAN 


efforts  are  subsidiary  to  a  profound  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  role  that  information 
plays  in  the  organization  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  systems  and  processes  that 
make  it  easy  for  managers  to  use  informa¬ 
tion  technology  effectively.  • 


There  is  no  sign  of  overall  productivity  improvements  in  the 
services  sector,  even  though  it  invests  heavily  in  technology 


Source:  Stephen  Roach,  Harvard  Business  Review,  Sept/Oct.  1991  CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 


Making  sense  of  the  ‘productivity  paradox’ 


It’s  called  the  “productivity  para¬ 
dox.”  It’s  described  as  a  phenome¬ 
non  in  which  U.S.  productivity 
growth  has  slowed  while  informa¬ 
tion  technology  has  made  great 
power  and  performance  strides.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  economist  Gary  Loveman,  this 
poor  productivity  showing  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  hurt  U.S.  industry  economically 
and  globally. 

Computerworld  asked  some  well- 
known  IS  figures  for  their  opinions  about 
what’s  going  on. 


DuWayne  Peterson 

President 
DuWayne 
Peterson 
Associates 
Pasadena, 
Calif. 

(Former  chief 
information 
officer, 

Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.) 

I  think  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  we’ve  done  a  poor  job  of 
changing  the  way  work  is  done  with  tech¬ 
nology.  We’ve  just  taken  automation  and 
computer  technology  and  loaded  them  in 
on  top  of  an  existing  organization  with¬ 


out  making  sure  they’re  understood  and 
used  and  exploited  properly. 

I’ve  told  people  that  some  of  what 
we’ve  done  wrong  is  that  we  got  rid  of 
methods  engineers  in  organizations. 
These  were  the  people  who  would  study 
work  flow  before  you’d  bring  computers 
in.  I  have  to  say  I  was  one  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  research  guys  who  came  in  30 
years  ago  and  looked  down  my  nose  at 
those  people  as  being  a  bunch  of  low-level 
time-study  analysts. 

Yet  they  were  the  ones  making  the 
fundamental  changes  that  we  don’t  have 
right  now.  With  methods  engineers,  you 
would  never  go  in  and  touch  an  organiza¬ 
tion  unless  you  thought  through  what 
improvements  needed  to  be  done  man¬ 
ually  and  how  you  needed  to  change  work 
flow  before  you  introduced  data  process¬ 
ing  and  information  technology. 

I  think  what  might  help  us  with  our 
poor  productivity  is  that  we’re  now  going 
back  to  that  way  of  doing  things  with 
process  re-engineering. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  one  thing 
that  tends  to  be  forgotten  by  economists 
with  their  macro  input  and  output  ana¬ 
lyses  is  that  information  technology 
makes  possible  things  we  couldn’t  do  be¬ 
fore.  That’s  not  to  say  what  they  say  is  a 
whitewash  and  that  companies’  use  of 


technology  has  been  marvelous.  But 
there  have  been  some  major  break¬ 
throughs  in  transaction  processing  and 
the  number  of  things  that  can  physically 
be  done  that  we  couldn’t  do  before.  I 
think  that’s  been  ignored. 


Peter  Daboul 
Senior  vice  president  of 
information  system  services 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

There  has  been  a  buying  binge  in  the  last 
five  to  seven  years  in  areas  such  as  work¬ 
stations,  LANs  and  PCs  without  an 
equivalent  productivity  payback. 

The  evolution  of  hardware,  software 
and  other  products  occurs  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  ability  of  the  average  or¬ 
ganization  to  assimilate  those  and  make 
any  good  use  of  them.  There’s  a  tremen¬ 
dous  lag  time.  By  the  time  an  organiza¬ 
tion  figures  out  the  technology  and  be¬ 
gins  to  properly  apply  it,  there’s  probably 
two  or  three  more  releases  that  have 
come  out. 

And  I’m  not  just  talking  about  the  PC 
area;  there’s  an  unending  laundry  list. 
You’ve  got  AI,  imaging,  CASE,  object- 
oriented  programming,  frame  relay  and 
soon. 

What  companies  have  to  do  is  to  be 


very  judicious  in  their  use  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  and  remain  very  focused  on  what 
they  do  select.  To  take  advantage  of  pro¬ 
ductivity,  you  need  a  clear  set  of  require¬ 
ments  and  solid  cost-benefit  analysis  for 
new  and  different  products. 


Director, 
information 
management 
Eastman 
Kodak  Co. 
Rochester, 
N.Y. 

I  think  our  focus 
has  been  all 
wrong.  We’ve  got 
to  turn  from  con¬ 
centrating  on 
making  the  individual  more  productive  to 
making  the  enterprise  more  productive. 

I’m  not  so  sure  a  productive  enter¬ 
prise  is  one  in  which  every  single  person 
in  the  enterprise  is  a  computer  expert.  I 
think  you’d  be  suboptimizing  the  whole 
by  trying  to  fully  optimize  the  parts.  Cor¬ 
porate  America  has  a  systemic  problem, 
and  it  has  to  be  solved  on  a  systemic  ba¬ 
sis.  We  need  to  focus  on  the  mission  of 
the  enterprise  as  a  whole  and  on  making 
that  more  efficient. 
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Product  in  hand,  Commtex  seeks  buyer 


Can’t  join  ’em?  Beat  ’em 

►  Only  recently,  Sierra  On- 
Line,  Inc.  was  poised  to  merge 
with  educational  software  play¬ 
er  Broderbund  Software, 

Inc.  Now,  the  Oakhurst,  Calif.  - 
based  publisher  of  home  comput¬ 
er  entertainment  software  is 
setting  out  to  give  Broderbund 
and  its  ilk  a  run  for  their  money. 
Sierra  announced  earlier  this 
month  that  it  will  enter  the 
home  educational  software  mar¬ 
ket  with  eight  targeted  offer¬ 
ings,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
slated  to  ship  at  Christmastime. 

Thumbs  up 

►  When  real-time  systems 
vendor  Concurrent  Computer 
Corp.  made  its  bondholders  a 
tender  offer  as  part  of  its  ongo¬ 
ing  recapitalization  attempt, 
the  firm  conditioned  its  offer  on  a 
minimum  98%  acceptance. 

Even  in  so  narrow  a  corridor,  the 
bondholders  went  the  firm  one 
better.  Earlier  this  month,  they 
tendered  100%  of  Concur¬ 
rent’s  senior  subordinated  notes 
due  in  1998. 

Shared  in  public 

►  On-line  transaction-orient¬ 
ed  application  software  develop¬ 
er  Shared  Financial  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  filed  a  registration 
statement  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for 
its  initial  public  offering.  The 
Dallas-based  firm  plans  to  go 
public  with  an  offering  of  2.1 
million  shares  at  an  anticipated 
starting  price  in  the  $9  to  $1 1 
per-share  range. 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


CROFTON,  Md.  —  For  sale: 
one  multimedia  local-area  net¬ 
work  company,  with  market- 
ready  product  line  and  research 
and  development  team  all  intact. 

Having  exhausted  both  its 
capital  and  its  prospects  for  new 
financing,  Commtex,  Inc.  put  it¬ 
self  on  the  block  earlier  this 
month  —  less  than  a  year  after 
launching  a  network  product 
that  is  said  to  deliver  voice,  data, 
image  and  video  to  the  user’s 
desktop. 

The  fact  that  IBM  introduced 
its  own  multimedia  LAN  product 
the  previous  month  merely  un¬ 
derscores  the  moral  of  Comm- 
tex’s  sad  story:  It  takes  deep 
pockets  to  go  after  an  embryonic 
market  based  on  yet-to-be-stan- 
dardized  technology. 

Commtex  set  itself  an  uphill 
battle  by  announcing  a  mujtime- 
dia  LAN  product  so  early  in  the 
industry’s  growth  cycle,  said 
Barbara  Ells,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  research  firm 
MWA  Consulting.  “I  believe  the 
year  of  multimedia  [LANs  and 
workstations]  will  occur  like  the 
year  of  the  LAN:  All  of  a  sudden 
it  will  be  there,”  she  said. 

Stunted  growth 

Right  now,  the  multimedia  LAN 
market  remains  stunted  because 
of  a  lack  of  applications  and  a  lack 
of  stable  standards,  Ells  said. 
“Other  than  training  and  educa¬ 
tion,  I  think  the  major  [multime¬ 
dia]  application  you  are  looking 
at  for  normal  businesses  is  video- 
conferencing.”  Moreover,  she 
added,  “There  are  still  some 


cost  barriers  we  need  to  meet  to 
make  that  commonly  available.” 

Founded  in  1978,  Commtex 
cut  a  swath  through  the  IBM- 
compatible  multiplexer  industry 
by  being  one  of  the  first  third 
parties  to  offer  a  range  of  proto¬ 
cols  for  terminal-to-host  connec¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  chief  executive  officer  and 


co-founder,  Donald  Parker. 
Starting  with  its  first  product  in¬ 
troduction  in  1979,  Commtex’s 
revenue  tripled  each  year 
through  1985,  he  added. 

Sales  began  losing  momen¬ 
tum  in  the  mid-1980s,  with  the 
advent  of  personal  computer 
LANs  and  LAN-based  PC-to- 
host  gateways,  Parker  said. 
Rather  than  chase  the  LAN 
gateway  market,  Parker  and  his 
colleagues  elected  to  “leapfrog 
the  next  generation  of  LANs”  to 
what  they  identified  as  the  wave 
of  the  future:  multimedia  LANs. 

Although  Commtex  “im¬ 
pressed  a  lot  of  people”  with  its 
announcement  at  last  January’s 
Communication  Networks  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  run  through  its  $6  mil¬ 


lion  in  financing  and  was  unable 
to  raise  a  second  round  of  ven¬ 
ture  capital.  “The  problem  these 
days  is  that  the  venture  commu¬ 
nity  is  not  very  venturesome,” 
Parker  said. 

Venture  capitalists  expressed 
concern  about  the  catch-22  that 
plagues  many  embryonic  high- 
tech  markets,  Parker  said.  The 


problem  is  that  a  new  technology 
needs  applications  to  drive  a 
mass  market  and  bring  prices 
down  and  availability  up,  while 
applications  generally  start  to 
burgeon  after  a  technology 
reaches  a  certain  level  of  avail¬ 
ability  and  cost-justification. 

To  make  matters  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  Commtex  elected  to  base 
its  product  on  the  IEEE  802.9 
draft  standard,  which  is  not  due 
to  be  finalized  until  next  spring. 
There  is  no  sign  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  will  win  over  multimedia 
vendors,  Ells  said.  Indeed,  IBM’s 
Personal  System/2  television 
product  is  not  802.9-compliant. 

The  primary  advantage  of 
802.9  is  that  it  allocates  band¬ 
width  to  applications  such  as  vid¬ 
eo,  data  and  voice  on  an  as-need¬ 


ed,  dedicated  basis,  Parker  said. 
In  contrast,  products  such  as 
IBM's,  which  are  based  on  an  ex¬ 
isting  LAN  standard,  tend  to  put 
video  applications  on  the  same 
bandwidth  as  data  applications. 
This  can  limit  the  number  of  vid¬ 
eo  users  on  the  LAN  —  or  seri¬ 
ously  degrade  data  transmis¬ 
sions,  Parker  said. 


The  disadvantage  of  Comm¬ 
tex’s  approach  is  that  it  requires 
users  to  trade  out  their  existing 
802.5  Token  Ring  or  802.3  Eth¬ 
ernet  boards  for  802.9  boards, 
Parker  conceded.  This  contrib¬ 
uted  to  a  major  concern  of  poten¬ 
tial  venture  capitalists:  that  few 
corporations  would  be  willing  to 
make  major  capital  equipment 
investments  in  today’s  tight 
economy,  he  added. 

Right  now,  Commtex’s  multi- 
media  LAN  product  costs  ap¬ 
proximately  $10,000  per  desk¬ 
top.  However,  the  firm  is 
confident  it  can  shave  as  much  as 
half  of  that  price  once  mass  mar¬ 
keting  begins. 

Parker  said  he  hopes  to  find  a 
buyer  of  “the  whole  company” 
by  year’s  end. 


Commtex  life  story 

1978  1979-1985  1987  1989  Jon.  1991 

Oct.  1991 

Nov.  1991 

’  Commtex 
launched. 


•  PC  LANs  biting  into  •  Unsuccessful 

multiplexer  sales;  test  marketing 

1  Sales  of  Commtex  resolves  to  of  prototype 

Commtex  pursue  multimedia  multimedia 

line  of  LAN  direction.  LAN,  based  on 

IBM-  ISDN, 

compatible,  multiprotocol 
multiplexers  triple  each  year. 


1  Official  launch 
of  Commtex 
Multimedia 
LAN. 


•  Commtex 
puts  itself 
up  for  sale. 


1  IBM  launches 
multimedia  LAN 
product  based  on 
PS/2  and  Token  Ring. 


3Com  on  rebound  for  ’92,  stocks  imply 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  At 
times  during  the  past  year, 
3Com  Corp.’s  executives  must 
have  felt  like  they  were  riding  a 
rickety  wooden  roller  coaster 
through  a  fire  storm.  But  as 
3Com  approaches  1992,  opti¬ 
mism  about  the  company  is  on 
the  rise. 

On  Wall  Street,  for  instance, 
3Com  stock  rebounded  from  a 
52-week  low  of  5%  in  January  to 
125/8  this  month  —  still  shy  of 
the  stock’s  historical  high  upper- 
208,  but  nonetheless  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  renewed  interest  in  the 
firm.  In  fact,  3Com’s  stock  re¬ 
mained  steady  at  about  $11  per 
share  through  the  120-point 
market  drop  on  Nov.  15. 


This  performance  would  have 
been  hard  to  predict  late  last 
year,  when  3Com  exited  the  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  products  mar¬ 
ket.  The  company  hit  its  stock 
low  within  days  of  its  announce¬ 
ment  that  3Com  would  hand 

3Com 

back  its  Microsoft  Corp.  LAN 
Manager-based  3  +  Open  line  to 
Microsoft. 

Users,  too,  were  hit  hard  by 
the  strategic  reversal.  “I  think 
users  were  disappointed  that 
that  happened  because  we  had  a 
lot  of  stock  in  [3Com’s  LAN] 
trade,”  said  Sam  Zerke,  manag¬ 


er  of  LAN  services  at  Iowa  Pow¬ 
er  Co.  in  Des  Moines. 

At  the  same  time,  the  firm 
said  it  would  restructure  its  op¬ 
erations  to  emphasize  inter¬ 
networking  products  such  as 
bridges,  routers  and  wiring 
hubs,  as  well  as  to  reinvigorate 
its  adapter-card  line.  3Com  re¬ 
ported  a  $27.7  million  loss  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  3 1 . 

Rearrangements  at  3Com 
have  continued  sporadically 
since  January.  Many  of  the  same 
network  managers  and  industry 
analysts  professing  staunch  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  company  through 
its  metamorphoses  also  admit¬ 
ted  to  confusion  about  the  rapid 
changes. 

However,  3Com  has  shown 
some  strengths  that  appear  to 
have  won  over  many,  at  least  on 


Wall  Street.  Again  and  again,  an¬ 
alysts  point  to  the  company’s  rel¬ 
atively  strong  balance  sheets. 
Mary  McCaffrey,  an  analyst  at 
C.  J.  Lawrence  in  New  York, 
noted  the  firm’s  lack  of  short- 
and  long-term  debt.  While  some 
companies  are  struggling  to  re¬ 
pay  loans  and  meet  payroll, 
McCaffrey  said,  3Com  can  plow 
whatever  profit  it  reaps  back 
into  the  company. 

European  connection 

Chief  Executive  Officer  Eric 
Benhamou  noted  in  an  interview 
earlier  this  year  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  enjoyed  a  healthy  cash  bal¬ 
ance  of  $100  million.  That  cash 
flow  helped  3Com  open  its  first 
manufacturing  plant  in  Europe 
just  last  week,  employing  175 
people  in  Ireland. 

Benhamou  has  become  a 
source  of  confidence  for  observ¬ 
ers.  Bob  Buchanan,  who  served 


as  group  product  manager  for 
3Com’s  distributed  systems  divi¬ 
sion  until  September  1990,  said 
it  was  Benhamou  who  matched 
market  needs  with  3Com  prod¬ 
uct  strengths  to  come  up  with  a 
strong  internetworking  strate¬ 
gy* 

In  addition,  Buchanan  said, 
3Com  has  winnowed  its  1988 
complement  of  more  than  a  doz¬ 
en  distinct  product  lines  down  to 
four:  adapters,  internetworking 
products,  wiring  hubs  and  com¬ 
munication  servers. 

The  company  is  moving  into  a 
segment  of  networking  that  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  at  35%  to  40%, 
McCaffrey  said.  “They  are  com¬ 
ing  in  on  the  second  cycle  for 
products,”  including  wiring 
hubs.  3Com  can  enter  these 
niches  with  products  that  per¬ 
form  as  well  or  better  than  exist¬ 
ing  offerings  and  presumably  at 
lower  prices,  she  said. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Networking  skills  still  in  high  demand 


Fast  Track  is  a  twice-monthly 
column  dedicated  to  answering 
questions  on  career  directions. 


BY  MAX  MESSMER 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


QI  was  laid  off  three  years 
ago  after  many  years  at 
a  major  company,  and  I  have 
since  been  caught  up  in 
three  additional  layoffs. 
While  I  have  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture,  X.25, 
3270/370  and  local-  and 
wide-area  networking,  I’m 
finding  that  the  skills  I  have 
are  no  longer  in  demand.  Is 
my  knowledge  no  longer 
needed? 

Initials  and  town  withheld 
Quite  the  contrary  —  you 
are  to  be  commended  for 
your  perseverance  and  should 
not  be  disenchanted.  If  your  skills 
were  not  marketable,  you  would 
not  have  been  able  to  find  three 
new  jobs  after  being  involved  in 
several  layoffs. 

The  telecommunications/ 
LAN/WAN/networking  arena 
has  many  immediate  needs  as  a 
result  of  explosive  growth  in  mi¬ 
crocomputers,  midrange  sys¬ 
tems  and  mainframe  cooperative 
processing.  As  the  trend  toward 
downsizing  computer  systems 
and  decentralizing  resources 
continues,  networking  skills  will 
remain  highly  sought-after. 

It  can  be  frustrating  to  be 
“trapped”  in  so  many  cutback 
situations.  Take  extra  care  in 
evaluating  the  financial  strength, 
prospects  and  market  situation  of 
your  prospective  employers. 

QI  graduated  three  years 
ago  with  a  double  major 
in  computer  science  and 
management.  I’m  still  work¬ 
ing  at  the  job  that  supported 
me  through  college,  and  the 
job  doesn’t  use  any  of  the 


skills  I  learned  in  school. 
Though  I  dislike  program¬ 
ming,  I’m  interested  in  man¬ 
agement  and  MIS.  Should  I 
return  to  school  for  an  MBA 
or  a  master’s  degree  in  MIS, 
or  do  you  think  my  educa¬ 
tion  is  sufficient? 

Initials  and  town  withheld 

A  Early  in  a  career,  academic 
credentials  can  earn  you  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  better  job.  If  you 
decide  to  go  back  to  school,  you 
should  consider  the  MBA  over  a 
master’s  in  MIS.  Your  under¬ 
graduate  degree  already  gives 
you  a  technical  background.  And 
since  you  don’t  seem  inclined  to¬ 
ward  a  technical  career  track, 
additional  technical  education  is 
not  likely  to  help  you. 


CAREER  ADVICE 
FOR  THE  ’90s 


QDo  you  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  careers  in 
computer  graphics  or  com¬ 
puter-aided  engineering 
(CAE)? 

J.C. 

Lowellville,  Ohio 
You’ve  selected  two  very  ex¬ 
citing  fields  to  investigate. 
Computer  graphics  has  become 
very  popular  as  both  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  the  presentation  of  elec¬ 
tronic  information  and  to  make 
the  computer  easier  to  use.  CAE 
and  computer-aided  design  are 
also  very  promising  fields  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  efficien¬ 
cies  they  make  possible  in  engi¬ 
neering. 

Many  industry  associations 
and  special  interest  groups  are 


specifically  geared  toward  these 
areas.  For  even  more  in-depth  in¬ 
formation,  you  might  consider  at¬ 
tending  one  of  the  many  trade 
shows  where  vendors  and  devel¬ 
opers  of  CAE  and  graphics  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  products.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Association  for  Com¬ 
puting  Machinery  hosts  Sig- 
graph,  an  annual  graphics 
engineering  show.  At  these 
shows,  you  will  also  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plore  such  specialty  areas  as 
graphical  user  interface  applica¬ 
tions  and  desktop  publishing. 

QI  would  like  to  know 
more  about  opportuni¬ 
ties  available  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  software  us¬ 
ing  Musical  Instrument 
Digital  Interface  (MIDI). 

Initials  and  town  withheld 
Relatively  few  companies 
are  seeking  individuals  to 
work  in  MIDI  development.  Most 
of  the  “sound-related”  opportu¬ 
nities  are  in  the  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  areas  of  software  de¬ 
velopment  firms  working  on 
various  multimedia  applications. 
These  positions  typically  call  for 
advanced  academic  degrees  and 
knowledge  of  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  and  object-oriented  coding 
in  the  application  of  advanced 
technology. 


Messmer  is  chairman  of  Robert  Half  In¬ 
ternational,  Inc.,  which  places  perma¬ 
nent  and  temporary  IS  professionals  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad. 


We  welcome  your  questions. 
Send  them  to  Cathy  Duffy, 
Careers  Fast  Track,  Compu- 
terworld,  375  Cochituate 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass. 
01701,  or  fax  them  to  (508) 
875-8931.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
Your  initials  and  town  will 
be  printed  unless  you  request 
otherwise. 


Conquering  conferences 

Getting  maximum  benefit  from  attending  industry  confer¬ 
ences  and  trade  shows  is  essential  for  busy,  expense<onscious 
information  systems  professionals.  Here  are  some  easy  point¬ 
ers  on  how  to  squeeze  the  most  value  out  of  the  time  and  money 
invested: 

►  Take  some  time  beforehand  to  think  about  exactly  what 
you’d  like  to  accomplish  —  people  you’d  like  to  meet,  products 
you  want  to  review  and  questions  you  want  answered  —  and 
then  plan  your  schedule  accordingly. 

Make  appointments  in  advance  with  people  you  want  to 
meet  at  the  conference.  It’s  hard  to  pin  down  colleagues  once 
they  are  wrapped  up  in  the  conference  whirlwind.  Yet,  most 
professionals  will  honor  a  commitment  to  meet  if  you  set  the 
date  and  time  a  week  or  so  ahead. 

►  Take  along  some  technology  of  your  own.  Most  savvy  IS 
travelers  know  how  to  turn  their  hotel  rooms  into  instant  of¬ 
fices  with  notebook  or  portable  personal  computers  equipped 
with  mini  modems  and  fax  boards.  Many  IS  conference  attend¬ 
ees  are  also  using  palmtop  computers  that  serve  as  business 
calendar,  personal  phone  book,  electronic  memo  pad,  calcula¬ 
tor  and  file  manager. 

That  trusty  old  standby,  the  tape  recorder,  can  also  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  capturing  information  for  subsequent  use.  With 
an  omnidirectional  microphone  plugged  into  an  inexpensive 
portable  tape  recorder,  attendees  can  save  entire  speeches  and 
seminars  (with  the  speakers’  permission,  of  course),  to  be 
shared  with  co-workers  back  at  the  office. 

►  Break  bread  with  people  you  meet  at  the  conference.  Shar¬ 
ing  a  meal  with  new  acquaintances  is  an  excellent  way  to  build 
your  network  of  personal  business  contacts.  It’s  not  necessary 
to  devote  hours  to  a  formal  meal  or  to  pick  up  the  bill.  At  small¬ 
er  conferences  or  seminars,  suggest  to  colleagues  that  you  talk 
shop  over  a  burger  and  split  the  tab.  At  huge  shows  such  as 
Comdex,  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to  relaxed 
meals,  pop  into  parties  and  make  yourself  visible  at  events.  Be 
sure  to  wear  your  name  tag  and  keep  business  cards  handy. 

Conferences  and  trade  shows  are  among  the  best  places  to 
meet  peers  who  share  your  interests,  challenges  and  concerns. 
It  is  a  lot  easier  to  follow  up  with  people  after  the  fact  if  they 
know  who  you  are. 

Written  by  Jill  Vitiello,  a  free-lance  writer  based  in  East 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM  MANAGER 


Ocean  Drilling  Program 
Texas  A&M  University 

The  Ocexn  Drilling  Program  at  Texas  A&M  University  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Research  Assistant/Computer  System  Manager. 
Responsibilities  include  system  management  of  a  headquarters  VAX 
Ouster  installation  and  three  remote  installations.  Duties  include 
installation  and  testing  of  hardware  and  software,  user  support,  computer 
system  admirustrat ion,  computer  network  management,  software  and 
hardware  procurement  recommendations,  program  development, 
computer  system  analysis  and  design,  system  performance  evaluation 
studies,  and  performance  analyses.  The  position  may  require  occasional 
overseas  travel  an<Vor  participation  on  a  2-month  cruise  aboard  an 
oceanographic  research  drillship. 

Requires  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field,  or  the 
equivalent  combination  of  training  and  experience.  Also  preferred  is 
education  or  experience  in  the  earth  sciences,  typesetting,  publishing,  and 
curat  mo  of  scientific  collections  anchor  data  libraries. 

Requires  at  least  three  years  of  system  management  in  a  VAX  Ouster 
environment  with  networked  PCs  and  Macintosh  computers.  Prefer 
experience  in  an  academic-  or  research- one cied  environment.  Applicants 
should  have  exposure  to  interactive  programming  environments,  H*nh4itr 
management,  computer  networking,  analysis  of  user  requirements,  and 
user  assistance  A  positive  attitude  and  willingness  to  work  with  a  wide 
range  of  users  is  mandatory. 

Interested  applicants  may  send  a  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  names 
and  addresses  of  three  references  to: 

Employment  Manager 
Human  Resources  Department 
Texas  A&M  University 
College  Station,  Texas  77843 

Equal  Opportunity! Affirmative  Action  Employer 


FLORIDA 

PROFESSIONAL  CAREERS 


Immediate  permanent  and  consulting  opportunities 
for  professionals  with  any  one  of  the  following  skills: 


SKILL 

SALARY  TO 

SKILL 

SALARY  TO 

UNIX/C . 

45K 

HOGAN 

.  57K 

DB2/SQL 

42K 

M&D  or  MSA 

45K 

CICS/C0B0L 

39  K 

PMS 

.  44K 

FOCUS . 

45K 

C0MM/X400 

45K 

AS  400/RPG  III. 

45K 

HP  3000 . 

35K 

TAN0EM/TAL 

65k 

INFORMIX 

42K 

PATHWAY/SC0B0L 

.  55  K 

S/P  MVS.  . 

60  K 

IMS  . . 

42K 

ORACLE . 

48K 

MVS/ALC 

40K 

VAX/VMS 

40K 

IDMS/ADS0 

39  K 

WINDOWS/GUI 

42K 

Please  mail  youi  resume  tor  consideration  to: 
COMPUTERPEOPLE.  DEPT  517 


NW  62nd  St. 

Suite  3 

Ft  Lauderdale,  FL  33309 

800-777-8603 

305-771-8603 

"Serving  South  Florida 
&  Jacksonville" 


12225  28th  St  N 
St  Peterstxirg.  FL  33716 

813-573-7626 
FAX  572-1  1 53 

"Serving  the 
Tampa  Bay  Area " 


20  North  Orange  Ave. 
Suite  1400 
Orlando,  FL  32801 

407-236-9706 
FAX  843-8153 

“ Serving  the 
Orlando  Area " 


I 


PROFESSIONAL 


I  CONSULTING  NETWORK  1 


I 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA 

SPECIALIZED  CONTRACTS  IN 
MSA  McCORMACK  -  DODGE 

PEOPLESOFT  TESSERACT 

INGRES  ORACLE 

SYBASE  ACP/TPF 

S/W  2000  TOLAS 

P/As,  DBAs,  Modellers,  Analysts,  S/Ps 
595  Market  Street,  Suite  1400  ■ 1  ■  »  I 

San  Fiancisco,  Ca  94105  l  (8il 

14151  777-4321  •  Fax  777-8632  ■■■JLUA-l— J 


Programmer/Analysts 

IMI  Systems  is  a  thirteen  year  old,  multi-million  dollar  international 
software  consulting  firm  servicing  fortune  500  clients.  We  are  cur¬ 
rently  seeking  Programmer  Analysts  for  the  following  positions: 


•  STRATUS/IBM  88,  C,  VOS  development  in  Colorado 

•  C++,  SYBASE,  CHOREOGRAPHER,  IBM  PS/2 
workstation  development  in  Washington  D.C. 

•  OS/MVS,  COBOL,  )CL  development  to  begin  in  D.C.  and 
transition  to  Colorado.  IMI  will  assist  with  relocation. 

•  IMS  DB/DC,  COBOL,  Telco  Billing  System  analysis  and 
development  experience  in  Washington  D.C. 

IMI  offers  excellent  salaries  and  competitive  benefits.  Contractors 
also  welcome.  For  immediate  consideration,  please  contact  K. 
Carter  at  800-828-0180  #5  or  Fax  703-821-7945  or  send  your  re¬ 
sume  to:  IMI  Systems,  1420  Spring  Hill  Road,  Suite  600,  McLean, 
VA  22102. 


AS/400 

Programmer/Analyst 

GERMANY 

Assist  In  development  of  distri¬ 
bution  ond  firpncidl  systems 
for  our  dolly  newspoper  ond 
over  1 70  bookstores  In  Europe. 
Salary:  $31,000  per  onnum 
plus  tox-free  housing  allow- 
once  (currently  $15,400  for 
fomily  of  four),  group  Insur- 
once,  ond  military  PX/Commis- 
sary  privileges  Paid  round-trip 
relocation  from  US.  Three-year 
renewable  service  contract  re¬ 
quired. 

Minimum  Requirements: 

•  8$  Degree  or  Tech  School 
Coft 

•  5  Yrs  RPG  on  AS/400,  S/38 

•  Systems  Analysis  Experience 

•  Good  communication  skills 

Selective  txperience  factors: 

•  Extensive  PC  Knowledge 

•  Retail  Application  Systems 

•  Distribution  Systems 

•  SYNON  Usage 

•  Infl  Data  Communications 
Coll  our  NY  office  (212)  620- 
3333  for  on  application  Submit 
It  with  o  resume  ond  cover  let¬ 
ter  to  European  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Attn:  Director  Systems 
Automation.  Unit  29480.  APO 
AE  092 1 1  Applications  must 
be  received  or  postmarked  no 
later  than  7  December  1991. 
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Computerworld/Corptech  Career  Index _ 

The  transportation  industry  had  almost  as  many  businesses  shrinking  or  failing  last  year  as  it  had  growing.  The  top  region  was 
the  Southeast,  which  expanded  at  a  modest  2.4%,  while  the  Mid-Atlantic  whittled  9.3%  off  its  work  force. 


Overall 

growth 

rate 


©Copyright  1991, 
Corporate  Technology 
Information  Services,  Inc. 
Woburn,  Mass. 


30% 


Growing  at  !  Stable  Business 
over  25%  ?  j  failures 

Growing  at  Shrinking 
under  25% 


Employment  growth  by  region 


South  Central  i  North  Central 


Mid-Atlantic  Newj  j  New  York 

England  \  Metro 

:  : 

Eastern  Great  Southwest 
Lakes  U.S. 


California 
(25  or  more 
employees) 


Northwest 

U.S. 


Network/HP 
Systems  Specialist 

Suburban  Atlanta  Location 


© 

SOLVAY 


Solvay  Pharmaceuticals,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  international  parent  company  Solvay 
S.A.,  is  positioned  as  an  innovative,  multi- 
therapeutic  force  in  the  pharmaceutical 
community.  Our  commitment  to  stayins  on 
the  leading  edge  in  the  health  sciences  field 
is  reflected  not  only  in  our  products  and 
R&D,  but  in  the  technical  services  side  as 
well.  Currently,  we  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  Network/HP  Systems  Specialist  to  maintain 
and  enhance  the  HP  3000-932,  and  the  com¬ 
munications  network,  along  with  integrating 
the  HP  and  DEC  platforms  for  the  company's 
worldwide  system. 

The  experienced,  multi-faceted  pro¬ 
fessional  we  seek  will  play  a  dual  role  in  the 
organization.  As  the  HP  Systems  Specialist 
you  will  need  superior  knowledge  of  HP 
hardware/software  including:  MPE/XL,  All 
Base  and  systems  security.  On  the  Network 
Specialist  side,  excellent  knowledge  of 
telecommunications  hardware/software 
including:  voice  communications,  WANs, 
LANs,  NS3000,  DECnet/LAT  and  data 
switching  equipment  is  essential. 

Our  suburban  Atlanta  location  offers  an 
affordable  lifestyle  rich  with  cultural  and  rec¬ 
reational  diversions.  Our  salary  and  benefits 
package  is  extremely  competitive  and  includes 
relocation  assistance.  Qualified  candidates 
may  send  their  resume  to  Solvay 
Pharmaceuticals,  Attn:  Kay  Yoest,  901 
Sawyer  Road,  Marietta,  GA  30062. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
No  Agencies,  Please 

SOLVAY 

PHARMACEUTICALS 


OUR  SCIENCE  IS  OUR  STRENGTH 


CA& AZ 
CONTRACTS 


P  Murphy  &  Associates.  Inc 


4405  RIVERSIDE  DR  .  SUITE  100 
BURBANK,  CA  91505 
(818)841-2002  (714)552-0506 
FAX  (818)841-2122 

Member  NACCB 


Engineer.  40  hrs/wk.  9:00am  - 
5:00pm,  $38,285/yr  Industrial  en¬ 
gineering  analysis  Electronic  dr- 
curt  design  Preparation  ot  fiPer- 
optical  and  holographic  applica¬ 
tions  at  Point-of-PurcnasIng.  Local 
area  computer  network  set-up 
Tools  C.  Assembly;  Fortran  MS 
m  Applied  Science  Engineering  as 
well  as  3  years  experience  as  an 
Engineer  or  as  a  Protect  Engineer 
Required  Previous  experience 
must  include  optical  and  electronic 
equipment  design,  computer  local 
area  network  set-up  Graduate 
education  must  include  one 
course  each  on:  Non-linear  Op¬ 
tics;  Optical  electronics  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  U.S 
Send  resume  to:  ILLINOIS  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street-3  South,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60605,  Attention:  Martha  Cart¬ 
agena  Reference  #V-IL-3557, 
NO  CALLS.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD 


Computer  Animator/Graphics  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer  responsible  for  cre¬ 
ating  3-Dimensional  objects  using 
the  ALIAS/1  3-D  animation  system, 
and  controlling  the  movement  and 
coordination  of  these  objects,  as 
well  as  their  rendering  and  coloring; 
conducting  logical  analyses  of  op¬ 
erational  technical  problems  and 
formulating  simulation  models  by 
designing  storyboards,  layouts  and 
conducting  element  breakdowns  in 
preparation  for  computer  anima¬ 
tion;  illustrating  simulation  models 
using  surface  modeling,  shading  al¬ 
gorithms,  and  keyboard  scene  ma¬ 
nipulation;  controlling  hierarchical 
animation  using  nodes  of  a  directed 
acyclic  graph;  utilizing  mathemati- 
caf  software  in  image  processing, 
motion  algorithms,  surface  and  ge¬ 
ometry  modelling;  creating  anima¬ 
tion,  illustrations,  key-frames, 
tweens,  inking,  painting  and  other 
aspects  of  computer  graphics  that 
result  in  the  creation  of  computer 
animation  for  company's  clients  in 
the  industrial  and  broadcasting 
fields;  performing  validation  and 
testing  of  simulated  models  to  en¬ 
sure  adequacy  and  determining 
need  for  reformulation  when  neces¬ 
sary;  analyzing  the  firm's  Electronic 
Data  Processing  projects  to  deter¬ 
mine  equipment  requirements  and 
planning  layout  and  implementation 
of  systems  to  achieve  appropriate 
designs  Applicants  must  possess 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  Electrical  Engineering 
plus  two  years  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  two  years  as  Graphics/ 
System  programmer  and/or  video 
and  Animation  Product  Manager. 
Experience  must  have  included 
creating  3-dimensional  objects  us¬ 
ing  the  AUAS/1  3-D  animation  sys¬ 
tem;  controlling  hierarchical  anima¬ 
tion  using  nodes  of  a  directed  acy¬ 
clic  graph;  utilizing  mathematical 
software  in  image  processing,  and 
utilizing  image  processing  software 
to  interface  with  ALIAS  Animation 
System  with  externa)  effects  devic¬ 
es.  40  hrs.,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m., 
$36,900-$74,500  per  annum.  Must 
have  proof  ot  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  Tn  the  U.S.  Send 
resume  to  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South 
State  Street,  Three  South,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois  60605,  Attn:  D.  Rule, 
Ref  #  V-IL  4320-R.  NO  CALLS. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD. 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
(CONSULTANT)  -  With  minimal 
supervision,  provide  program¬ 
ming  analysis  services  in  project 
design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  communications,  fi¬ 
nancial  management  information, 
commercial  systems  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  text  processing  applica¬ 
tions.  Develop  and  implement 
systems  interface  including  sys¬ 
tems  database  and  program  de¬ 
sign,  coding  and  testing  enhance¬ 
ments.  Develop,  write,  code  and 
implement  new  application  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  current  and  proj¬ 
ected  client  needs  Duties  entail 
work  with  PS/2,  OS/2,  MS-DOS, 
Microsoft  Windows,  C,  ASSEM¬ 
BLY  and  Real  Time  Interface. 
Musi  have  Master's  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering  or  Math 
Experience  required  is  six  months 
In  job  offered  or  six  months  as  a 
Systems  Analyst  or  Engineer  or 
Graduate/Research  Assistant  or 
Technical  Specialist.  Additionally, 
experience  must  involve  use  of 
PS/2.  OS/2,  MS-DOS,  Microsoft 
Windows,  C.  ASSEMBLY  and 
Real  Time  Interface  M-F;  40  hrs/ 
week,  8:00-5:00;  salary 
$32, 000/year.  Boca  Raton,  FL  lo¬ 
cation.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  In  the  U.S.  Send 
resume  to  Job  Service  of  Florida. 
105  E  Broward  Blvd..  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  FL  33301-3502,  ATTN:  J  O. 
#FL  0520980.  EOE 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING  WORKS ... 


Computerworld  reaches  large  numbers  of  the  computer  job  titles 
most  companies  recruit  regularly. 

Whether  you’re  looking  for  programmers,  software  developers, 
systems  analysts,  engineers,  IS  directors,  consultants,  sales/mar¬ 
keting  professionals,  or  just  about  any  other  kind  of  computer  pro¬ 
fessional,  Computerworld  delivers  the  largest  available  audience  of 
them. 


Computerworld’s  Total  Audience  by  Job  Function 

Function 

of  Computerworld’s  Audience... 

Information  Systems . 

Engineering . 

Sales/Marketing . 

Corporate  Management . 

End  User/Other  Professionals  . . 
Other . 

. 383,140 

. 60,222 

. 30,912* 

. 77,805 

. 33,146 

. 52,652 

Total . 

. 629,204** 

SOURCE:  Skill  Survey  of  Computerworld’s  Audience,  May  1989. 
*  Includes  8,673  complimentary  copies  distributed  to  computer 
sales  and  marketing  professionals.  **  Total  readers  or  paid  sub¬ 
scriber  copies  (does  not  include  8,673  complimentary  copies) 


To  place  your  ad  regionally  or  nationally,  call  John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/Classified  Advertising,  at  800/343-6474  (in  MA, 
508/879-0700). 
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Where  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Associate  Vice  President 
for  Management 
Information  Systems 

Duke  University  seeks  an  experienced  administrator  to  head  its  management 
information  systems.  Responsibilities  encompass  all  aspects  of  administrative 
computing  and  include  directly  managing  a  number  of  major  University  information 
system  units,  providing  coordination  among  many  other  smaller  administrative 
computer  support  groups,  and  arranging  training  as  necessary  to  keep  staff  skills  up- 
to-date  in  administrative  computing  techniques.  The  person  in  this  position  will  also 
recommend  administrative  computing  platforms  and  applications  and  negotiate  with 
hardware  and  software  vendors.  He  or  she  will  join  academic  and  medical  center 
computing  representatives  to  recommend  and  implement  University-wide  information 
system  strategies  and  policies.  The  Associate  Vice  President  will  report  to  the 
Executive  Vice  President  for  Administration. 

Minimum  qualitications  include  at  least  ten  years  of  experience  in  positions  of 
increasing  IS  management  responsibility  and  at  least  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
management  information  systems,  computer  science,  or  a  related  field  Experience 
with  multiple  hardware  platforms  and  relational  software  applications  is  necessary. 
The  position  also  requires  an  understanding  of  current  trends  in  MIS  and  the  ability  to 
work  effectively  in  a  team  setting. 

Please  submit  letter  of  interest  and  resume  to:  Chair,  MIS  Search  Committee, 
Box  40001,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  NC  27706. 

Duke  University  Is  An  Equal  Opportunity/Alfirmative  Action  Employer 


Software  Development 
Applications  Programming 
Data  Base  Design 


•  X-WINDOWS 

•  SYBASE 

•  INGRES 

•  EASEL 


Positions  available  in: 

•  MS-WINDOWS  •  UNIX  SYS/ADM 

•  ORACLE  •  CASE 

•C,  C++  •  X. 400/ X  500 

•  SUN  OS  SYS/ADM  •  GUPTA 

National  in  Scope 

For  immediate  response  call  or  tax  your  resume  to: 

IPg  Programming  & 

IL3  Systems  Consultants 

12977  N.  Outer  Forty  Drive,  Suite  310 
St.  Louis,  MO  63141-8643 

Headquarters  314  878-4777 

EOE  M/F/HA/  Fax  314  878-4775 


Senior  Software  Engineer:  Design 
and  implement  software  which 
comprises  the  company’s  Network 
Management  Systems.  Design, 
code  and  debug  the  Ad  Hoc  polling 
system  and  background  potting 
systems  of  proprietary  network 
management  systems.  Design, 
code  and  debug  future  extensions 
to  the  network  management  agent 
which  uses  the  Simple  Network 
Management  Protoool-the  commu¬ 
nications  systems  used  for  manag¬ 
ing  the  proprietary  network  Pro¬ 
duce  the  following  documents  re¬ 
lated  to  the  proprietary  network 
management  systems  project: 
functional  specifications,  design 
ations,  module  testing  spec- 


and  installation  and  field 
service  grids.  Provide  assistance  to 
testing  during  acceptance  period 
and  provide  timely  response  to 
problem  and  failure  reports.  RE- 
QLIREMENTS:  Must  possess 
Masters  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Applied  Mathematics  Must 
possess  3  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  of¬ 
fered  or  3yrs  exp  in  Project  man¬ 
agement-computer  Software  De¬ 
sign  &  Implementation  Related  ex¬ 
perience  must  include  at  least  one 
yeer  in  developing  software  for 
computer  networking  based  upon 
one  of  the  internationally  recog¬ 
nized  computer  communications 
protocols  Must  have  at  least  three 
years  experience  m  database  de¬ 
sign  and  use  of  DBMS,  such  as  IN¬ 
GRES;  and  3  years  experience  in 
advanced  software  development 
using  UNIX  and  C  programming  40 
hour  work  week  Hors:  8:00  a  m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Salary:  (50.000  per 
year  Must  have  proof  of  legal  au¬ 
thority  to  work  permanently  in  the 
US.  Interested  appkcants  send  re¬ 
ams  to  Hinas  Department  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security,  401  South 
State  Street,  3  South.  Chicago.  Illi¬ 
nois  60605.  Attention:  Gordon 
Dottier  Reference  #V4L-3947-G. 
NO  CALLS.  An  employer  paid  ad. 


NOVEMBER  25, 1991 


Te 


Tech 


In  Search  of  Excellence 

Tel  Lech  Corporalion,  an  internationally  recognized 
full-service  (consulting  -  software  development  - 
technical  education  services)  firm,  is  looking  for 
talented  Data  Processing  professionals  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  any  of  the  following: 

•  HOGAN  SPECIALISTS 

(Top  Dollar  -  Beautiful  location) 

•  X-WINDOWS/WI DGETS 

•  UNIX  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  VAX  •  FORTRAN  •  VAX  -  VMS  -C 

•  C  Programmers  w/E.E. 

•  IMS  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMERS 

•  SUN  -  SYBASE  -  C  PROGRAMMERS 

•  GUI  DEVELOPMENT 

•  INFORMIX  PROGRAMMERS 

•  PROGRESS  4GL 

•  INTERGRAPH  -  AM/FM 

•  G.I.S.  •  GUPTA/SQL 

If  you  have  these,  or  any  other  D.P.  skills,  please  call 
Tel  Tech  today.  Minimum  1  year  experience.  We  will 
relocate/sponsor.  Send  resume/salary  requirements 
to  our  Corporate  Headquarters,  for  positions 
throughout  the  United  Stales. 


Te\Tech 


Corporation 

39  Broadway,  32nd  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10006 

Attn:  Margaret  Whiting,  Recruiter 

(212)  514-5440  1-800-648-2372 

24  hour  Fax#:  (212)  514-5504 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


mm i 
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An  Environment 
Of  Achievement. 


USAA 


At  USAA,  our  people-first  orientation  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  advanced  technology  have  built 
a  68-year  tradition  of  achievement.  Today,  our  team  spirit,  open  communication  and  intensive 
“Total  Quality  Management”  approach  are  creating  an  even  stronger  achievement  environment 
for  the  next  century. 

In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  you’ll  discover  a  rich  multi  cultural 
lifestyle  that  combines  urban  amenities,  easy  commuting  and 
one  of  the  lowest  living  costs  in  the  nation.  It’s  a  great  place 
to  raise  a  family,  and  we  ought  to  know:  USAA's  corporate 
family  is  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  in  San  Antonio. 


A  Community 
For  Families. 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT 

Minimum  of  8  years  experience  with  SNA 
College  degree/or  equivalent  experience  required 
Proven  skills  required 


— VTAM/NCP  Dump  Debugging 
— VTAM/NCP  Trace  Analysis 
— VTAM/NCP  Control  and  Flow 
— VTAM/Programming 


— LU  6.2  Development  Experience 
— 3745s,  Token  Ring 
— Network  Performance  Tuning 
— Network  Management  Tools  use 

and/or  development:  Netview  or  Netmaster 

Our  achievement  environment  includes  superb  work  and  recreation  facilities,  innovative  benefits, 
a  four-day  week  and  vigorous  career  development.  There’s  also  no  state  income  tax!  Interested 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  to: 

USAA 

USAA  Building 

San  Antonio,  Texas  78288-0055 

Attn:  Employment  &  Placement/TLL/SD/CW 

No  agencies,  please. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F/H/V. 


Software  Engineer  for  computer 
consulting  services/software  sys¬ 
tem  developer  in  Southwest  Ohio. 
Software  design,  development, 
and  integration  for  operational  fea¬ 
tures  and  testing  on  a  Voice  Infor¬ 
mation  System  used  in  telecom¬ 
munication  systems.  The  task  re¬ 
quires  working  with  a  relational 
database  and  a  Local  Area  Net¬ 
work  (LAN)  to  provide  centralized 
voice,  text,  and  FAX  message 
control.  Responsibilities  include 
development  of  systems  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  UNIX/C  environment 
as  well  as  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  interactive  user 
graphic  interface  using  X- 
Window  utility  packages.  Job  re¬ 
quires  Masters  Degree  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  Computer  Engi¬ 
neering  and  one  year  s  experience 
as  a  Systems  Analyst  or  Software 
Engineer.  Must  also  have  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  Computer  Engineering. 
Experience  must  be  in  design  and 
simulation  of  a  distributed  file  sys¬ 
tem;  software  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  using  X- Windows,  and 
software  design  to  simulate  local 
network  communication  and  col¬ 
lect  and  analyze  data  to  evaluate 
the  performance  of  LANS,  all  un¬ 
der  a  UNIX/C  environment.  In  lieu 
of  above  experience,  employer 
will  accept  graduate  research  or 
project  in  these  areas,  plus  one 
year  of  unrelated  systems  analyst 
experience  (which  may  be  gained 
as  a  Research  Assistant)  Experi¬ 
ence  may  be  gained  before,  dur¬ 
ing  or  after  M  S.  but  must  be  after 
completion  of  B.S.  Must  have  at 
least  one  graduate  level  course  in 
each  of  the  following:  computer 
networks,  computer  communica¬ 
tions.  pattern  recognition  and  dis¬ 
tributed  systems.  40  hrs/wk;  8:30 
a.m.-5:00  p.m.  Salary:  $39,000/yr 
Must  have  proof  ot  legal  authonty 
to  work  permanently  in  United 
States.  Send  resume  in  duplicate 
(NO  CALLS)  to  G.  Maugans, 
JO#  1260333.  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services,  P.O.  Box 
1618,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  -  40  hrs./ 
wk.  8am-5pm,  $40,000.00  per  yr. 
Design  end  develop  Systems  and 
Communication  software  utilizing 
Tandem  TXP.  VLX,  CLX.  Cyclone 
and  Liberty  mainframes;  TACL,  En- 
scribe,  Non-Stop  SQL,  SPZ  Tool. 
SPITCOMM.  SCENARIO  and  SNAX 
software;  TAL,  C,  TACL.  SQL,  CO¬ 
BOL  and  SCOBOL  languages: 
Guardian  90  and  UNIX  operating 
systems.  Requires  Master’s  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  Computer  En¬ 
gineering.  1  year  experience  In  job 
offered  or  1  year  experience  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst.  Experience  must  In¬ 
clude  work  with  Tandem  VLX,  TXP. 
TAL.  C.  COBOL,  SQL  and  Distrib¬ 
uted  Systems  Software.  '  Employer 
Paid  Ad."  Send  resumes  to:  7310 
Woodward  Ave..  Room  415,  Detroit. 
Ml  48202  Reference  No.  99891. 


There  ere  times 
to  encourage  change 
and  times  to 
resist  it. 

Stability.  At  CPU,  it  comes  from  being  Wisconsin's  lergest 

locally  owned  software  consulting  firm  with  over  300 
employees  -  and  revenue  increases  of  30%  over  last 
year.  If  you've  resisted  a  career  in  consulting,  it’s 
time  to  change  your  thinking.  CPU  is  one  of  the 
few  companies  that  can  offer  you  professional 
growth  -  even  in  these  difficult  economic  times. 
We  encourage  software  professionals,  with  any 
combination  of  the  following  skills,  to  investigate 
our  opportunities. 

BUSINESS  SOFTWARE  PROFESSIONALS 
•  8YN0N  •  IMS  DB/DC  •  DB2  •  TELON 
•  DB2/DBA  •  CIC8  •  FOCUS  •  A8/400- 
COBOL  •  LAN  ADMINISTRATION 
•  A8/400-AMERICAN  SOFTWARE 

We  offer  competitive  salaries  and 
comprehensive  benefits.  Join  our 
team.  Call  Bill  Rudd  or  Julie  Endlich  at 
414-225-4000  or  1-800-527-8462 
for  our  Milwaukee,  Madison, 

Green  Bay  and  Appleton 
availabilities.  Or  send  your  resume 
in  confidence:  Computer  People 
Unlimited,  Dept.  CW-1  111, 

744  N.  4th  St..  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53203.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  No  entry  level 
positions  available. 


COMfUTU  PIOPU  UNUMfTID  u 
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CLASSIFIED 


Software 


prints 

HELP  DESK 
AND  PC 
INVENTORY 

An  elegant,  low- 
cost  PC  based 
tool  that 
integrates  user 
support,  analysis 
and  computer 
asset  mgmt. 
Available  in  stand 
alone  and  LAN 
environment. 

416-282-3477 

Free  Demo  Copy 
PC-SOFT  Inc 


1 75*' 


“...Inquiries  from 
Computerworld’s 
Classified 
Marketplace 
are  among  the 
highest  quality 
generated 
anywhere...” 

-  Julian  Sandler 
President 

Brookvale  Associates 

Brookvale  Asso¬ 
ciates  has  been 
buying,  selling,  rent¬ 
ing,  and  leasing  new 
and  used  DEC  com¬ 
ponents  for  1 7 
years.  To  make 
people  aware  of  all 
the  VAX  options 
available,  President 
Julian  Sandler  ad¬ 
vertises  in  Comput¬ 
erworld’s  Classified 
Marketplace  -  every 
week. 

"...Computerworld's 
Classified  Market¬ 
place  gives  us  reach 
to  ...business  that’s 
not  available 
through  DEC-spe- 
cific  publications. 
And. ..inquiries.. .are 
among  the  highest 
quality  generated 
anywhere..." 

For  all  the  facts,  call 
John  Corrigan,  Vice 
President/  Classified 
Advertising,  at 
800/343-6474  (in 
MA,  508/879- 
07001. 


. * 

MARKETPLACE 
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Time/Services 


OUTSOURCING  AND 
REMOTE  COMPUTING 


•  IBM  MVS/XA 

.  AS/400 

Environment 

•  Full  Supporting 

•  DB2.  IDMS/R,  Model 

Services 

204  and  4GLs 

-  Media  Conversion 

•  Professional  Support 

-  Laser  &  Impact 

Staff 

Print  Facility 

•  Experienced 

-  Application 

Migration  Manage- 

Programming 

ment  Team 

•  Technical  Support 

•  Simplified  Pricing 

.  24  Hours  a  Day  - 

and  Invoicing 

7  Days  a  Week 

May&Speh,inc. 

1501  Opus  Place.  Downers  Grove.  IL  60515-5713 

1(800)  729-1501 

For  More  Information  Contact:  Tony  Rameri 


Peripherals/Supplies 


•  1600/6250  BPI 

•  Easy,  comprehensive 
data  interchange 

•  DOS,  XENIX.  UNIX 
supported 

>  Servicing  what  we  sell 
for  30  years 

□IGI-DATA 

8580  Dorsey  Run  Road  •  Jessup,  MD  20794 

800/782-6395  FAX  301/498-0771 


Bids/Proposals/Real  Estate 


COMPUTERWORID 

Classified 

Marketplace 

gives  you  buyers 
with  extensive 
purchase  influence. 

In  fact,  a  full  95%  are 
involved  in  purchase 
decision  making  for 
their  organizations. 
They  determine  needs, 
evaluate  technologies, 
identify  solutions,  and 
select  products  and 
vendors  for  the  entire 
range  of  information 
systems,  as  well  as  re¬ 
lated  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

So  if  you're  selling  com¬ 
puter  products  and  ser¬ 
vices,  advertise  in  the 
newspaper  that  deliv¬ 
ers  buyers  with  volume 
purchasing  influence. 
Advertise  in  Comput¬ 
erworld's  Classified 
Marketplace! 

For  more 
information,  call 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


MS  CENTRAL  DATA 
PROCESSING  AUTHORITY 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received 
by  CDPA,  301  N.  Lamar  St.,  301 
Bldg,  Suite  508,  Jackson.  MS 
39201  for  the  following: 

RFP  2065,  due  Wed,  1/22/92  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  consulting  services 
to  place  the  MISSISSIPPI  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SER¬ 
VICES  on  the  AMS  Governmental 
Financial  System-based  State  Au¬ 
tomated  Accounting  System.  Ven¬ 
dors  are  required  to  attend  the  bid¬ 
der's  conference  on  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  6,  1991  at  9:30  a.m.,  at 
the  Mississippi  Department  of  Hu¬ 
man  Services,  Executive  Offices, 
421  West  Pascagoula  Street, 
Jackson,  MS  39201 . 

RFP  2076,  due  Tues,  12/17/91  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  a  voice  response  and 
retrieval  system  for  the  BOARD 
OF  NURSING. 

RFP  2090,  due  Mon,  12/30/91  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  numerous  microcom¬ 
puters  and  printers  for  the  MISSIS¬ 
SIPPI  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH. 

RFP  2092,  due  Tues,  12/10/91  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  a  point-of  sale  soft¬ 
ware  package  for  the  OFFICE  OF 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

RFP  2093,  due  Wed,  12/11/91  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  a  new  or  refurbished 
hard  disk  for  an  IBM  AS/400 
Model  B20  for  the  MISSISSIPPI 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  IN¬ 
SURANCE 

RFP  2094,  due  Tues,  12/10/91  at 
3:30  p.m.  for  a  Report  Generator 
software  package  and  a  CO¬ 
BOL-85  compiler  for  the  MISSIS¬ 
SIPPI  STATE  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 

RFP  2097,  due  Thurs,  12/19/91  at 
3:30  p.m  for  a  small  UNIX-based 
multiuser  processor  to  host  an  ex¬ 
isting  BESCO  Third  Party  Billing 
package  for  the  MISSISSIPPI 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH. 

Kelli  Brown  @  (601 )  359-2604 


Business  Opportunities 


COMPUIDIWORID 

CLASSIFIED 

MARKETPLACE 

Examines  the  issues 
while  computer 
professionals 
examine  your  message. 

Call  for  all 
the  details. 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508/879-0700) 


Tender/Expreesion  o(  Interest 

Computer  software  organizations 
experienced  m  INGRES  are  invited 
to  express  interest  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  system  source  for  rebadging 
or  distribution  in  North  America  61 
genenc  intemationa!  accounting 
software  This  multi  company,  multi 
currency  suite  comprising  general 
ledger,  receivables,  payables  and 
cash  management  Companies 
seeking  high  quality  financials  to  in¬ 
tegrate  with  industry  specific  prod¬ 
uct  should  not  miss  this  opportruty 
Current  sites  include  banking,  and 
government  sector  System  com¬ 
poses  175.000  lines  of  OSL  and 
75,000  Ivies  of  C  Decisions  by  31 
December  1991 

Contact  John  Wise  -  Sysoorp  - 
Phone  Melbourne  +613  614  6133 
FAX  +613  614  0086 


Financial  Technologies 

Information  you  can  bank  on! 


Innovative,  Responsive, 
Quality 

a  few  words  that  describe 
the  most  complete 
computer  processor 

offering . 

IBM  3090,  MVS/XA, 
MSA,  DB2,  VM/HPO, 
TSO,  CICS/VSAM 
and  a  multitude  of 
third  party  software 

the  complete  source  for 
...  outsourcing  ... 

1-800-443-8797 

14300  Sullyfield  Circle 
Chantilly,  Virginia  22021 


EVERY  VENDOR  ■ 

HAS  fl  WELL-EQUIPPED 


ON  THIS  PAGE 

AS  A  WEI 

DATACENTER 


We  all  have  large  systems 
lenty  of  MIPS,  UPS  systems 
and  software 


ONLY  ONE  WILL 
EXCEED  YOUR  EXPECTATIONS 

Only  one  runs  your  work  as  their  own 

Only  one  minimizes  your  risk 
and  maximizes  your  cash  flow 

Only  one  will  get  the  job  done-totally 

YOU'RE  IN  CONTROL 
WHEN 

YOU  PUT  US  IN  CONTROL 


CSC  CompuSource,  Inc. 

A  Subsidiary  of  Computer  Sciences  Corporation 

(919)  481-2962 


It’s  the 

Classified 

Marketplace 

Reach  Computer 
Professionals 
Where  They 
Shop  For: 

□  Buy/Sell/Lease 

□  Conversions 

□  PC  Rentals 

□  Hardware 

□  Software 

□  Peripherals/Supplies 

□  Communications 

□  Time/Services 

□  Business  Opportunities 

□  Used  Equipment 
Listings 

□  Graphics/Desktop 
Publishing 

□  Bids/Proposals/ 

Real  Estate 

(800)  343-6474 

(in  MA..  508/879-0700) 


REMOTE 

COMPUTING 


•We  locate  COMPUTER 
TIMESHARING,  includ¬ 
ing  OUTSOURCING  on 
ALL  mainframes. 

•Since  1968  we  have 
found  your  LOWEST 
prices  from  over  800 
nationwide  data 
centers. 

•  NEVER  a  charge  to  the 
Buyer,  because  our  fee 
is  paid  by  the  Seller. 

CALL  DON  SEIDEN  AT 

COMPUTER 
RESERVES,  INC^ 


(201)882-9700 


Call  for 
advertising 
information: 

(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508-879-0700) 


COST-EFFECTIVE 
COMPUTING  SERVICES 
for  TODAY  and.... 
TOMORROW 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

Provides  you  with: 

REMOTE  COMPUTING 
INFO.  TECH.  SOURCING 
FACILITY  MANAGEMENT 

Featuring: 

•  IBM®  CPUs  and  Peripherals 

•  Systems  Software: 

MVS/ESA,  MVS/XA,  TSO/E, 
ISPF/PDF,  CICS,  VM/XA,  VM/SP, 
DOS/VSE,  HPO,  CMS 

•  Application  Software: 

Database  Management 
Application  Development 
4/GLs  Graphics 

Statistical  Analysis 

•  Multiple  Communications 
Methods 

•  Technical/Operations/ 
Production  Support 

•  Automated  Tape  Handling 

•  ULTRA-Secure  Data  Center 

•  Advanced  Laser  Printing 

•  Disaster  Recovery  Services 

Call:  Robert  Marino 


201-896-3011 

c#mDi/co 


COMDISCO  COMPUTING 
SERVICES  CORP. 

430  Gotham  Parkway,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072 


MVS/ESA  •  DB2  •  LIBRARIAN 
CICS  •  TSO  •  SAS  •  ADABAS 

Outsourcing 
&  Computing 
Services 


•24  Hours/7  Days 
•Superior  Technical  Support 
•Worldwide  Access 
•Uninterrupted  Sea-ice 
•On-line/Batch/RJE 
•MICR,  Lasers  Impact  Printing 
•Media  Conversion 

908-685-3400 

Committed  to  Excellence  in  Quality  Service  and 
Customer  Satisfaction 


REMOTE  COMPUTING  •  OUTSOURCING 


•  MVS/ESA 

•  MVS/XA 

•  DB2 


•  CICS 

•  TSO 

•  1MS/DBDC 


1  VM/370 
CMS 

DOS/VSE 


- 


OVER  150  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS 


•  DEVELOPMENT 

•  PRODUCTIVITY 


DEBUGGING 

PERFORMANCE 


1  TELENET 
1  SLAJLS.NET 


•  TYMNET 

•  IBM  INFORMATION  NETWORK 


EXTRAORDINARY  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 
MIGRATION  MANAGEMENT 


GIS 


INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS,  INC 


815  Commerce  Drive.  Oak  Brook,  IL  60521 


708-574-3636 


New  England 
617-595-8000 
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NEWS 


IS  urged  to  tackle  LAN  projects 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  Information  sys¬ 
tems  managers  surrounded  by 
shattering  glass  walls  should 
grab  opportunities  in  the  inter¬ 
connection  of  local-area  net¬ 
works  to  protect  their  futures, 


advised  analysts  at  last  week’s 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  annual 
technology  management  forum 
here. 

Forrester  analysts  told  the 
400  attendees  at  its  network- 
oriented  forum  that  managers 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  toward  the  emerging  “grass 
roots”  corporate  network. 

That  network  comprises  in¬ 
ternetworked  LANs  running 
multiple  protocols  over  faster 
and  increasingly  reliable  trans¬ 
mission  lines. 

Since  hierarchical  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA)  networks  will  endure  well 
into  the  21st  century,  Forrester 
analysts  said,  the  IS  manager’s 


major  challenge  is  to  build  on 
that  expertise  to  straddle  SNA 
and  new  distributed  networks. 

Particularly  ripe  opportuni¬ 
ties  include  championing  a  cor¬ 
porate  strategy  for  network, 
systems  and  transmission  plan¬ 
ning  and  management,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Janet  L.  Hyland,  director 


of  Forrester’s  network  strategy 
research. 

The  neophyte  state  of  multi- 
LAN  network  management  and 
emerging  strategies  for  incorpo¬ 
rating  new  high-speed  telecom¬ 
munications  technologies  in 
most  companies  leaves  a  slot  for 
ambitious  IS  officials  willing  to 
broaden  their  horizons,  she  said. 

For  example,  Forrester  esti¬ 
mated  that  40%  of  inter¬ 
networking  costs  in  Fortune 
1,000  companies  today  go  to 
transmission,  leaving  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  put  a  network  management 
organizational  structure  in  place, 
Hyland  said. 

Corporatewide  messaging 
and  directory  services  will  follow 


as  areas  of  IS  opportunity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hyland. 

Forrester  analyst  Mary  Mo- 
dahl  agreed  that  IS  “must  be 
more  fluid  and  responsive,”  be¬ 
cause  50%  of  today’s  computing 
power  on  the  desktop  and  LAN 
interconnect  costs  have  been  cut 
in  half  over  the  last  year,  fueling 
the  LAN  internetwork  trend. 
She  added  that  frame  relay,  an 
emerging  wide-area  technology 
that  allows  users  to  transmit 
more  data  over  less  bandwidth, 
will  further  blend  SNA  and  LAN 
traffic. 

Corporate  bottleneck 

IS  is  currently  seen  as  a  bottle¬ 
neck  in  some  corporations.  Fo¬ 
rum  attendee  Tim  Halvorson,  a 
communications  project  leader 
at  Minneapolis-based  Northwest 
Airlines,  for  example,  claimed  a 
current  “lack  of  synergy”  with 
MIS  at  his  company.  “If  MIS 
doesn’t  respond,  we’ll  simply  go 
out  and  hire  our  own  MIS  types; 
we  have  the  authority  to  do 
that,”  he  said. 

However,  Hyland  said  net¬ 
works  have  become  “too  strate¬ 
gic  for  companies  to  hand  over  to 
an  outsider.  Outsourcing  will  be 
misplaced  in  the  new  corporate 
network.” 

Halvorson  predicted  a  “big 
shift”  to  routed  LAN  inter¬ 
networks  at  Northwest  in  1992 
as  the  airline  moves  its  reserva¬ 
tion  system  off  its  traditional 
SNA  network  and  onto  a  distrib¬ 
uted  network  environment. 


Connecting  the  LANs 


Who  is  driving  internetworking? 

Department  managers  - 

UIC 

Number  of  respondents:  124 

Source;  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 


CW  Chart;  Michael  Siggins 


IBM  sees  surge  in  SNA 
as  APPN  rollout  goes  on 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


BOSTON  —  IBM’s  Systems 
Network  Architecture  (SNA)  is 
alive  and  well  and 
will  not  be  lost  in  the 
local-area  network 
interconnectivity 
flurry,  Ellen  Han¬ 
cock,  IBM  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general 
manager  of  net¬ 
working  systems, 
said  in  an  interview 
at  last  week’s  For¬ 
rester  forum. 

Prior  to  her  for¬ 
mal  presentation, 

Hancock  told  report¬ 
ers  that  IBM  was 
seeing  a  “big  surge  in  SNA  here 
and  especially  in  Europe,”  in¬ 
cluding  rising  use  of  the  protocol 
to  interconnet  LANs.  She  cited 
three  companies  —  one  in  the 
U.S.  and  two  overseas  —  that 
recently  opted  for  IBM’s  SNA- 
based  Advanced  Peer-to-Peer 
Networking  (APPN)  as  the  basis 


for  their  corporatewide  LAN 
strategies. 

IBM  will  continue  in  1992  the 
aggressive  rollout  of  APPN 
products  it  began  this  year,  Han¬ 
cock  said.  The  ven¬ 
dor’s  multiprotocol 
router  will  support 
“full-function 
APPN,”  Hancock 
said.  IBM  has  de¬ 
layed  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the 
router  from  late  this 
year  to  early  next 
year,  she  added. 

Also  next  year, 
IBM  plans  to  imple¬ 
ment  APPN  on  its 
3090  mainframe  and 
to  provide  dynamic 
updating  for  Network  Control 
Program  tables  for  APPN  de¬ 
vices,  Hancock  said.  Both  intro¬ 
ductions  are  crucial  elements  of 
IBM’s  plans  to  extend  APPN’s 
routing  and  directory  functions 
to  host  SNA  networks. 

Also  key  to  IBM’s  APPN 
strategy  are  plans  to  route  tradi¬ 


Hancock:  IBM  to 

continue  its  rollout 
of  APPN  products 


tional  terminal-to-host  SNA  ap¬ 
plications  over  APPN  networks. 
But  IBM  will  probably  not  an¬ 
nounce  those  specifics  next  year, 
Hancock  said.  “We  know  how  to 
do  it;  it’s  just  a  matter  now  of 
getting  all  our  product  groups  in 
line.” 

Those  details  are  important 
given  that  the  vast  bulk  of  user 
applications  still  use  traditional 
3270-to-host  connections. 

Specifications 

IBM  spokespeople  hinted  that 
the  vendor  does,  indeed,  intend 
to  publish  specifications  for  the 
APPN  network  node,  which  de¬ 
fines  how  a  device  can  act  as  a 
server,  router  and  client  directo¬ 
ry  on  an  APPN  network. 

Novell,  Inc.  is  likely  to  be 
among  the  first  vendors  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  specifications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hancock.  However,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  has  decided  to 
limit  Macintosh  support  to  the 
end  node,  or  client  version  of 
APPN,  Hancock  said. 

IBM  is  also  working  on 
APPN  +  ,  a  high-speed,  multi¬ 
protocol  version  of  its  protocol 
that  will  be  designed  to  run  on 
top  of  the  fast-packet  switch  that 
is  also  in  the  works  at  IBM,  ac¬ 
cording  to  company  spokesman 
Rick  McGee. 


NEWS  SHORTS  . 

Sinking  barge  cancels  Jason  class 

A  barge  carrying  the  equipment  necessary  to  broadcast  the 
Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.-sponsored  Jason  project  sank 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador  late  last  week,  according  to  EDS.  Next 
month’s  broadcast  from  the  Galapagos  Islands  to  some  1  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  students  would  have  been  the  fourth  annual  transmis¬ 
sion  in  the  award-winning  Jason  series,  aimed  at  attracting 
schoolchildren  to  the  sciences. 


Tl,  Hitachi  to  hatch  DRAMs 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  and  Hitachi  Ltd.  agreed  last  week  to 
cooperate  on  the  development  of  a  64M-bit  dynamic  random- 
access  memory  integrated  circuit.  The  agreement,  which  grew 
out  of  TI  and  Hitachi’s  three-year  agreement  to  develop  and 
build  16M-bit  DRAMs,  will  last  for  10  years.  A  64M-bit  DRAM 
will  contain  143  million  transistors  and  store  up  to  2,800  pages 
of  uncompressed  text.  Currently,  1M-  and  4M-bit  DRAMs 
dominate  the  market.  Both  companies  have  64M-bit  develop¬ 
ment  efforts  already  under  way. 


Cost-cutting  is  the  goal 

Goal  Systems  International,  Inc.  has  joined  the  ranks  of  flatten¬ 
ing  organizations.  For  the  first  time  in  its  15-year  history,  and 
as  part  of  a  wider  cost-cutting  program,  Goal  has  laid  off  9%  of 
its  work  force,  or  88  employees.  Other  measures  include  plan¬ 
ning  to  move  to  cheaper  quarters  next  year,  eliminating  free 
munchies  and  switching  to  a  spend-it-as-you-eam-it  philoso¬ 
phy.  “We’re  essentially  changing  our  way  of  working  [away] 
from  investing  heavily  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  expect¬ 
ing  revenue  to  follow,”  a  spokeswoman  said. 


Amdahl  expands  consulting  effort 

Amdahl  Corp.  last  week  announced  four  new  consulting  ser¬ 
vices:  application  design  review,  software  release  manage¬ 
ment,  management  of  multiple  system  images  and  information 
systems  service-level  management.  Service  prices  range  from 
$35,000  to  $150,000.  Consulting  now  provides  2%  of  Am¬ 
dahl’s  $2.1  billion  in  revenue;  the  goal  is  to  boost  that  to  5%. 


Gateway  leads  Inc .  500  listing 

North  Sioux  City,  S.D.-based  Gateway  2000  made  it  to  the  top 
of  the  entrepreneurial  heap  recently  when  it  placed  No.  1  in 
Inc.  magazine’s  500  fastest  growing  private  companies  list. 
The  personal  computer  maker,  which  placed  second  last  year, 
has  grown  from  a  $1  million  business  in  1986  to  $275  million 
last  year.  The  company  is  projected  to  have  sales  of  $600  mil¬ 
lion  this  year,  according  to  Inc.  Gateway’s  success  on  the 
charts  was  no  anomaly.  Even  with  reports  of  slow  growth  in 
high-technology  businesses,  135  computer  firms  made  this 
year’s  list. 


Users  line  up  for  supercomputers 

At  least  two  organizations  are  standing  in  line  for  Cray  Re- 
seach,  Inc.’s  new  Y-MP  C90  supercomputer:  the  Pittsburgh 
Supercomputing  Center  and  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The 
two  institutions  will  share  the  supercomputer,  which  can  cost 
as  much  as  $30  million.  A  scaled-down  version  of  Thinking  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.’s  new  CM-5  supercomputer  will  find  a  home  at 
Sandia  National  Laboratories  in  Albuquerque,  N.M. 


Chorus  tunes  up  to  Unix  System  V.4 

The  latest  version  of  Unix  System  V  Release  4  for  high-end 
computers  will  be  based  on  Chorus  Systems,  Inc.’s  microker¬ 
nel  technology.  The  microkernel  approach  breaks  up  the  oper¬ 
ating  system  into  components  that  are  able  to  run  on  different 
processors  and  thus  improve  performance.  Under  a  deal  inked 
with  Unix  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  (USL),  Chorus  will  sell  its 
microkernel  Unix  operating  system,  Chorus/Mix,  to  systems 
vendors.  USL  has  also  invested  $1  million  in  Chorus.  Unisys 
Corp.  will  soon  announce  its  own  Chorus-based  System  V  Re¬ 
lease  4  operating  system,  according  to  Chorus. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  do  you 
want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up? 

Programmer  and  systems 
analyst  are  still  hot  IS  posi¬ 
tions  for  recent  grads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  of  1,092 
alumni  of  college  computer 
science  programs  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  The  top  five  posi¬ 
tions  held  by  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  as  follows: 

Systems  analyst 
3GL  programmer 
Systems  programmer 
End-user  support 
IS  management 
Consultant  (tie) 


WV  S-  I  W  v  Q 

V  e  JL.  g-kJ  r  JL  r  “  ?  r  JL 


No,  ma  ’am 
they’re  really  not 
very'  good  eat  in  ’  at 
all.. 


DIAL  T  FOR 
TURKEY 

Sprint  Telemedia  and 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  are 
offering  a  free  service  that  provides 
consumers  with  cooking  information  for 
their  turkeys.  The  Turkey  Information 
Line  can  be  reached  at  (800)7454000 
through  Dec.  27. 


Must 
be  a 
sleeper 


"Proof  is  growing  that  bedside  computers  ore  living  up 
to  their  promise ...  To  date,  very  little  postautomation 
data  has  been  available.  That's  because  the  systems 
are  so  new,  and  early  users  are  just  beginning  to 
realize  and  document  the  benefits.  At  the  same  time, 
bedside  computing  is  the  fastest  growing  application." 

-  From  a  Mullen  Public  Relations  press  release 


FROM  THE 
FORM  LETTER 
HALL  OF  FAME... 

A  letter from  AT&T 
Easylink  service  to  a 
customer  who  had  com  ¬ 
plained  about  remit  major 
hikes  in  electronic-mail 
rates  :  “In  our  efforts  to 
rationalize  our  rates  across 
a  broad  and  diverse  base  of 
customers  and  to  continue 
providing  effective  and 
efficient  products  and 
services  to  all,  some  cus¬ 
tomers  may  not  immedi¬ 
ately  recognize  the  issues 
and  reasons  that  predicate 
such  actions.” 


*9e;fcatf°'ni0°S 


1 .  The  summer  of  1977 
was  a  major  year  for  per¬ 
sonal  computers.  What 
three  famous  PCs  were 
introduced  then? 

2.  In  1989,  16%  of  Next, 
Inc.  was  sold  to  a  com¬ 
pany  for  $100  million. 
Was  it  to  IBM,  Canon  or 
Fujitsu? 

3.  What  was  the  first 
major  movie  to  use  com¬ 
puter-aided  animation: 
Soylent  Green,  Future- 
world  or  Star  Wars? 

4.  In  1968,  The  New 
York  Stock  Exchange 
listed  its  first  computer 
software  company. 
What  was  the  name  of 
that  company? 

•djoo  saauaps  jajnduuoo 
‘.Pljomajnjnj  •£  :uoueo  ‘j  :||  aiddv  '13d 
ajopoiuuuoo  '08-Sai  Apuej.  *|  rsjamsuy 


What  worries  executives  most 

Fear  of  losing  a  job  due  to  a  merger  doesn't  haunt  executives  as 
much  as  it  did  two  years  ago.  Anxiety  over  being  fired,  however, 
has  grown  nearly  fourfold  over  that  same  period 

1991  1989 

Loss  of  job  due  to  acquisition  or  merger  45%  54% 

22% 

12% 


Being  fired 
Burnout 


6% 


26%, 


►  Do  you  have  anecdotes  about  your  users,  your  boss  or 
your  job?  Know  any  industry  trivia?  If  so,  please  contact 
Lory  Zottola  or  Jodie  Naze  at  (800)  343-6474.  If  we  use 
your  ideas,  well  send  you  a  gift. 

Sources:  Robert  Half  International.  Inc.;  Word  Watch,  Pearson  Communications  Group  and  the 
Delahaye  Group;  Special  thanks  to  the  Computer  Museum,  Boston 


INSIDE  LINES 

Are  we  still  engaged? 

►  Oracle,  which  recently  opted  not  to  accept  $200 
million  in  financing  from  Japanese  industrial  giant  Nip¬ 
pon  Steel,  isn’t  willing  to  declare  the  relationship 
dead.  Last  week,  Geoff  Squire,  Oracle’s  president  of 
worldwide  sales,  said  there  are  some  signs  that  anoth¬ 
er  deal  is  just  around  the  corner.  While  Oracle  is  no 
longer  interested  in  selling  an  equity  stake,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  open  to  a  Nippon  Steel  loan  —  an  investment  in 
its  Japanese  subsidiary  —  and  would  consider  part¬ 
nering  with  the  Japanese  behemoth  on  systems  inte¬ 
gration  projects.  Happily,  it  appears  that  the  dowry 
for  the  corporate  marriage  will  be  somewhat  less  than 
expected,  too:  “We’ll  probably  need  less  of  their  mon¬ 
ey,”  Squire  said. 

Pteeling  Apple’s  core 

►  The  upheavals  at  Apple  are  taking  their  toll  on 
employee  stress  levels,  according  to  an  annual  internal 
survey  of  thousands  of  Apple  workers.  Overall,  job 
satisfaction  has  declined,  fewer  workers  are  proud  to 
work  for  Apple,  and  many  are  unhappy  with  promo¬ 
tion  prospects,  according  to  an  electronic  letter  writ¬ 
ten  to  employees  by  Chairman  John  Sculley  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Michael  Spindler  and  posted  on  the  company's 
Applelink  bulletin  board  system.  “Although  we’ve 


made  great  strides  in  furthering  our  business  goals, 
[you  believe]  we’ve  done  this  at  your  expense,”  the 
Sculley/Spindler  response  read. 

The  old  one-two 

►  Next  is  reportedly  readying  a  January  announce¬ 
ment  that  its  object-oriented  Nextstep  operating  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  rewritten  to  run  on  machines  using  Intel 
chips  and  sold  as  a  stand-alone  product.  That  will  make 
Nextstep  attractive  for  millions  of  owners  of  IBM  PCs 
and  compatibles  because  it  will  mean  simplified  soft¬ 
ware  sharing. 

Relief  in  sight 

►  Next  Tuesday,  Stratus  and  Novell  are  slated  to 
announce  a  version  of  Netware  ported  to  Stratus  hard¬ 
ware.  Netware  users  will  be  able  to  access  Stratus 
transaction  processing  applications  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  Stratus’  fault-tolerant  features.  The  timing  of 
the  announcement  is  curious,  given  Novell’s  stated 
goal  to  rewrite  Netware  so  that  it  does  not  need  to  be 
altered  to  run  on  operating  systems  other  than  DOS. 
Meanwhile,  Novell’s  Netware  System  Fault  Toler¬ 
ance  III  goes  into  beta  testing  in  February. 

Do  they  know  something  we  don’t? 

►  Microsoft  President  Michael  Hallman  ditched  a 
whopping  93%  of  his  stock  holding  in  the  company  late 
last  month,  according  to  reports  filed  with  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission.  Hallman  sold  175,000 


shares  for  an  approximate  total  of  $15.8  million  less 
than  nine  months  after  exercising  an  option  to  receive 
the  stock.  Meanwhile,  CEO  Bill  Gates  unloaded 
750,000  shares  —  or  1%  of  his  stake  —  for  $67.5 
million  a  week  earlier. 

Peace  breaks  out? 

►  Microsoft  and  IBM  may  be  quelling  their  quarrels 
over  OS/2.  At  PC  Expo  in  Chicago,  one  Microsoft 
techie  said  word  is  out  within  the  Redmond,  Wash., 
software  firm  to  stop  bashing  IBM.  He  said  IBM 
seemed  to  be  toning  things  down,  too,  as  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  Big  Blue  staffers  deleted  a  couple  of  Bill  Gates 
jokes  and  overt  references  to  Windows’  shortcomings 
it  had  contained  when  they  saw  it  last  summer. 

Most  computer  exhibits  have  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  silly  costumes  and  women  who  appear  more 
for  decoration  than  for  knowledge  of  SCSI  buses.  Ei¬ 
ther  supercomputer  vendors  are  awfully  serious 
about  their  products  or  they  finally  got  the  message 
that  exploitation  is  not  good  for  business:  The  Super¬ 
computer  '91  conference  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
didn’t  have  a  single  bear  or  “babe"  on  the  exhibit  floor. 
Guess  when  you  're  spending $30  million  on  a  ma¬ 
chine,  you  don’t  have  time  for  fluff.  Our  News  Editor 
Alan  Alper  has  little  time  for  fluff  as  well,  but  he’s 
always  interested  in  news.  Phone  him  at  (800)  343- 
6474;  fax  him  at  (508)  875-8931,  or  CompuServe  him 
at  76537,2413. 
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Windows  opens  up  DEC  client/server  to  users 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 
and  SALLY  CUSACK 

CW  STAFF 


MAYNARD,  Mass.  —  Partnering  with 
Microsoft  Corp.  has  enabled  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  to  make  its  client/ 
server  strategy  a  lot  more  attractive  — 
to  its  own  customers. 

However,  even  with  Microsoft  Win¬ 
dows  on  its  team,  DEC  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  it  becomes  a  major  player  in  the 
network  operating  system  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  industry  observers  and  DEC. 

Key  to  DEC’S  effort  is  Teamlinks  for 
Pathworks,  said  to  allow  Windows  appli¬ 


cations  to  directly  access  services  on  Ul- 
trix,  OS/2  and  VAX/VMS  servers. 

DEC  also  announced  a  client/server 
version  of  its  All-In- 1  that  is  said  to  allow 
Windows,  DOS  and  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh  workstations  to  access  a 
VAX/VMS  All-In- 1  host  as  clients  instead 
of  as  dumb  terminals.  The  question  re¬ 
mains,  however,  whether  the  announce¬ 
ments  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
DEC’s  favor  at  some  multivendor  shops. 

3M  Co.,  a  multivendor  shop,  uses  both 
Pathworks  and  Microsoft’s  LAN  Manag¬ 
er  but  is  leaning  toward  the  latter  as  its 
primary  network  operating  system,  ac¬ 
cording  to  lead  network  analyst  Mark  An¬ 


derson.  While  Pathworks  is  based  on  LAN 
Manager,  Anderson  said  DEC’s  version 
still  lacks  some  LAN  Manager  functions. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  to  Path- 
works’  popularity  relates  to  DEC’s  belat¬ 
ed  decision  and  limited  effort  to  open  up 
the  environment,  said  Steve  Ruger,  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager  at  Smith  Indus¬ 
tries  Corp.  in  Malvern,  Pa.  While  Path- 
works  now  runs  on  OS/2  and  Ultrix 
servers,  such  systems  can  only  serve  the 
local-area  network.  A  VAX/VMS  Path- 
works  server  is  needed  for  users  to  share 
resources  across  corporatewide  distribut¬ 
ed  LANs. 

This  limitation  has  effectively  blocked 


Smith  Industries  from  moving  off  its  pre¬ 
sent  system  —  in  which  all  LAN  users  are 
served  by  one  VAX  host  —  and  providing 
each  work  group  with  its  own  LAN  server 
running  on  either  Ultrix  or  VMS,  Ruger 
said.  “People  keep  asking  me  why  we 
aren’t  going  to  departmental  computing, 
and  I  say,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  put  a  Microvax 
in  every  office  —  it’s  not  terribly  cost-ef¬ 
ficient.’  ” 

John  Rose,  DEC  group  manager,  con¬ 
curred  that  DEC  needs  to  move  Path- 
works  services  beyond  the  VAX/VMS 
hosts  if  it  wants  to  sell  its  client/server 
strategy  outside  its  own  customer  base 
—  particularly  to  companies  that  plan  to 
integrate  their  LANs  from  the  bottom  up. 
DEC  plans  to  evolve  its  Teamlinks  plat¬ 
form  to  other  server  platforms  and  to 
move  All-In- 1  services  to  the  OSF/1  Unix 
platform,  he  added.  No  time  frame  was 
given. 

DEC’s  client/server  environment  also 
gained  support  from  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  last  week.  Lotus  announced  that  it 
will  provide  Teamlinks  support  for  the 
Windows  versions  of  1-2-3,  Ami  Pro  2.0, 
and  Freelance  Graphics.  Availability  is 
scheduled  for  early  1992. 

Smart  cards  hit 
medical  industry 

BY  MITCH  BETTS 

CW  STAFF 


NEW  YORK  —  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  recent  call  for  a  paperless  health¬ 
care  system  was  followed  quickly  last 
week  by  the  debut  of  a  “smart  card”  that 
would  allow  consumers  to  carry  their 
medical  records  on  a  plastic  card  with  a 
3K-byte  memory  chip. 

The  Onecard, 
introduced  by 
Onecard  Health 
Systems  Corp., 
based  here,  can 
be  scanned  by 
card  readers  at 
hospitals,  medical 
offices  and  phar¬ 
macies,  thus  providing  accurate  patient 
records  and  eliminating  many  paper 
forms.  The  Onecard  record  will  be  updat¬ 
ed  at  each  visit. 

The  announcement  came  a  week  after 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
Louis  W.  Sullivan  launched  a  national 
campaign  to  cut  administrative  costs 
through  technologies  such  as  smart  cards 
and  electronic  filing  of  insurance  claims. 
Elie  Rabie,  president  of  Onecard,  said  the 
card  has  been  under  development  for 
three  years,  so  the  timing  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  mostly  luck. 

The  system  is  in  beta  testing  at  several 
New  York  pharmacies,  and  a  nationwide 
rollout  is  expected  in  1992,  according  to 
Rabie. 

Rabie  said  the  company  is  negotiating 
with  three  major  insurance  carriers  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  smart  cards  to  policyholders. 
However,  the  biggest  challenge  is  deploy¬ 
ing  the  $100  card  readers  in  thousands  of 
doctors’  and  dentists’  offices  nationwide, 
he  said. 

Charles  J.  Singer,  a  Wakefield,  Mass., 
consultant  specializing  in  health-care  in¬ 
formation  systems,  said  another  big  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  human  one:  Patients  inevitably 
forget  to  carry  their  smart  cards. 


Finally,  A  CASE  Tool 

That  Works  On  TWo 
Important  Levels. 

Your  Professional  Level  And  Your  Frustration  Level. 


SILVERRUN  -  The  Macintosh  Leader  In  CASE, 

Now  Brings  Relief  To  The  World  Of  Windows  And  OS/2. 


Why  settle  for  lower  expectations,  and  less-than-professional  results?  Now, 
SILVERRUN meets  your  personal  and  professional  needs  for  CASE  tech¬ 
nology  that's  high  on  results  and  low  on  frustration.  Coming  straight  from 
rave  reviews  in  the  Macintosh  world,  SILVERRUN  is  packed  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  advanced  and  powerful  features  to  ensure  that  your  modeling 
expectations  will  now  be  met. 

Using  the  workstation  platforms  you  already  have  —  Windows,  OS/2,  and 
Macintosh  —  you'll  leverage  the  latest  data-driven,  object  oriented  technolo¬ 
gy  to  construct  large,  comprehensive,  real-world  data  and  process  models 
to  meet  any  relational  requirement. 

Developed  by  expert  modelers,  SILVERRUN  is  an  affordable,  professional 
CASE  tool  designed  to  help  you  get  the  job  done  faster  and  better,  not  to 
get  in  your  way.  And  with  its  open  architecture  and  broad  range  of  capa¬ 
bilities,  SILVERRUN  can  enhance  and  complement  your  existing  CASE 
environment  —  or  be  the  only  solution  you'll  ever  need. 

To  arrange  a  hands-on  demonstration  that's  on  your  level,  call  the  CASE 
Professionals  at  (800)  537-4262  today 
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SILVERRUN  delivers  the  leading  edge  features  you  expect  from  a 
professional  CASE  tool: 

■  Reverse  data  engineering  from  data  specifications  to  ER  models 

■  Automatic  generation  of  graphical  relational  models  from  ER  models 

■  Automatic  generation  of  foreign  keys,  indexes,  and  SQL  schemas 

■  Imbedded  expert  system  technology  to  validate  models  using  business  rules 
in  English 

■  User-controlled  customization  of  modeling  notation,  dictionary  reporting  and 
transfer  functions  to  suit  organizational  standards 

•  Hypertext-like  dictionary  navigation 

■  Intuitive,  consistent  graphics  interface  across  modules  and  sharing  of 
models  across  all  three  platforms  (Windows,  OS/2,  Macintosh! 


AC2BI 


CSA 


Computer  Systems  Advisers,  Inc. 


50  Tice  BMJ ,  WcxxJcfrfl  Lake.  NJ  07675 
(800)537  4262  In  Canada  (418)  687-5764 
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Managing  the  tremendous  output  of  paper  is 
one  of  today's  most  critical  and  costly  concerns. 
Over  2,500  MVS  data  centers  use  $AVRS/TRMS 
individually  or  combined  to  address  this  issue. 
$AVRS/TRMS,  from  Software  Engineering  of 
America,  provides  a  total  solution  to  this  expensive 
and  resource-consuming  problem.  $AVRS/TRMS 
handles  all  aspects  of  report  management/dis¬ 
tribution,  and  output  management,  including  pro¬ 
duction  reports,  end-user  reports,  JCL  listings 
and  error  messages,  SYSLOG,  and  compiles. 
$AVRS/TRMS  is  powerful,  yet  easy  to  use  and  is 
accessible  to  all  levels  of  personnel  through  a  variety 


of  full-screen,  menu-driven  interfaces  including 
CICS,  ISPF,  VTAM  and  TSO.  Full  cut-and-paste, 
windowing  and  PC  interfaces  make  $AVRS/TRMS 
a  flexible  and  broad-based  solution.  $AVRS/TRMS 
interfaces  with  all  popular  security  systems  and 
also  has  multiple  levels  of  internal  security. 

$AVRS/TRMS  provides  a  complete  and  cost- 
effective  solution  to  all  aspects  of  report  management/ 
distribution  and  output  management.  $AVRS/TRMS 
can  control  the  paper  deluge  for  your  installation  just 
as  it  has  for  data  centers  of  all  sizes  and  configura¬ 
tions  worldwide. 


For  a  no-obligation  45-day  free  trial  or  for  further  information , 
call  Software  Engineering  of  America  at  1-800-272-7322. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING  OF  AMERICA 

2001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11042 
(51 6)  328-7000  1  -800-272-7322  Fax:  (51 6)  354-401 5 
Products  Licensed  In  Over  50  Countries 
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High-powered  vendor  forum 
reveals  open  systems  concerns 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


RESTON,  Va.  —  More  users  should  be 
talking,  more  vendors  listening  and  more 
buying  —  especially  more  buying  —  open 
systems  products. 

Those  were  the  boiled-down  recom¬ 
mendations  resulting  from  the  Industry 
Power  Panel  held  last  week  at  The  User’s 
Open  Systems  Conference,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Corporation  for  Open 


Systems  International. 

The  forum  brought  together  top  offi¬ 
cials  from  IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp., 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  NCR  Corp.,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  Allen-Bradley  Co.  and 
The  Santa  Cruz  Operation  before  a  room¬ 
ful  of  users  wondering  where  open  sys¬ 
tems  is  headed  and  why  the  process  is  so 
poky. 

At  the  end  of  the  two-hour  session,  it 
was  panelist  Roger  Heinen,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  at  Apple,  who 


best  summed  up  the  vendors’  views  on 
open  systems:  “If  you  want  open  systems, 
you  must  buy  them.  That’s  a  language  we 
understand.”  Another  panelist,  Ellen 
Hancock,  IBM  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  networking  systems,  noted 
how  open  systems  products  may  be 
passed  over  by  users  in  favor  of  the  tried 
and  true. 

Hancock  pointed  to  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  (OSI)  networking  products  as 
a  prime  example,  saying  that  while  IBM  is 
pushing  OSI  products,  customers  are  de¬ 
manding  older  Transmission  Control  Pro¬ 
tocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  net¬ 
work  software  instead. 

“We  are  not  spending  money  on  things 
customers  don’t  want  to  buy,”  Hancock 
said. 


ThisIsOneOfTheMost 
Sophisticated  Elements 

Of  Your  IBM  Printer. 


IBM  just  found  out  last  week  that  its 
TCP/IP  products  are  selling  faster  than 
OSI  products  in  Europe,  which  is  a  noted 
bastion  of  OSI,  Hancock  said  at  a  separate 
conference  last  week  (see  story  page  91). 
One  possible  reason:  IBM’s  OSI  products 
are  approximately  twice  the  price  of  its 
TCP  products,  according  to  Hancock. 

One  point  all  the  vendors  quickly 
agreed  on  was  that  open  systems  does  not 
necessarily  mean  Unix  —  and  it  most  def¬ 
initely  does  not  mean  MS-DOS.  Rather, 
open  systems  means  standardized  inter¬ 
faces  to  allow  products  to  interoperate  on 
multivendor  networks,  leaving  them 
room  to  innovate  and  make  money  on  in¬ 
dividual  products. 

Dave  Austin,  an  information  systems 
manager  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  took  the  panel  to  task  for  being  too 
alliance-crazy.  “I’m  seeing  a  lot  of  alli¬ 
ances  put  together  to  sell  me  stuff,”  he 
said.  “What  I  really  need  is  an  alliance  to 
help  me  support  the  stuff  that  I’ve  got.” 
That  got  the  biggest  applause  of  the  day. 

When  an  audience  member  asked  the 
panelists  to  volunteer  their  support  for  a 
merger  of  the  Open  Software  Foundation 
and  Unix  International,  they  hastily  de¬ 
clined. 

While  they  agreed  that  the  failed  unity 
attempt  two  years  ago  had  retarded  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  standard  Unix  kernel,  sev¬ 
eral  panelists  suggested  the  progress  of 
standardized  networking  software  is 
swiftly  making  the  underlying  operating 
system  a  moot  point  anyway. 

Legacy  systems  and  installed  bases 
clearly  weighed  heavily  on  the  panel’s  col¬ 
lective  mind.  “The  real  hang-up  is  how  to 
move  those  current  applications  and  data 
structures  to  the  new  environment,”  said 
Lewis  Platt,  executive  vice  president  at 
HP. 


There's  a  common  misconception  that  all  printer  toners  are  the  same. 
They’re  not. 

Far  from  being  just  another  powdered  ink,  IBM  toner  is  electrostati¬ 
cally  and  chemically  developed  to  best  serve  a  particular  IBM  printer.  In 
fact,  they  are  designed  at  the  same  time. 

This  harmonious  balance  between  supply  and  machine  is  what  gives 
your  IBM  printer  its  well-known  advantages:  efficient  operation,  high  yield, 
and  superior  copy  quality 

These  are  the  reasons  you  bought  your  IBM  printer  in  the  first  place. 
But,  to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  put  the  best  into  it. 

We’re  Lexmark,  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  original  IBM  printer 
toners.  For  more  information,  to  order  products  or  to  find  the  dealer  nearest 
you,  call  1-800-IBM-2468.  (In  Canada,  call  1-800-465-1234.) 


Lexmark 

Manufacturer  and  Distributor 
of  Original  IBM  Toners. 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  IBM  Corp  in  the  United  States  and  or  other  countncs  and  is  used  under  license,  IBM  supplies  are  manufactured  and  distributed  by  Lexmark  International. 
Iik  under  license  from  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Lexmark  is  a  trademark  of  Lexmark  International,  Inc.  ©  1991  Lexmark  International,  Inc. 


Delphax  acquires 
Bull  printer  lines 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


WELLESLEY,  Mass.  —  Bull  HN  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems,  Inc.  last  week  sold  its 
high-end  line  matrix  printer  operations  to 
a  Massachusetts-based  printer  supplier 
for  $10  million. 

Delphax  Systems  in  Canton,  Mass., 
bought  the  Series  4000  and  5000  lines 
from  Bull  Printing  Systems  (BPS),  a  unit 
of  Bull  HN,  based  here.  BPS  will  continue 
to  offer  its  low-end  printers  and  magnato- 
graphy  machines,  which  are  the  green- 
bar  paper  devices  used  in  data  centers, 
the  company  said. 

Bull  will  continue  to  service  existing 
and  future  Series  4000  and  5000  installa¬ 
tions. 

The  acquisition  fills  out  Delphax’s  high 
end  and  will  enable  the  company  to  beef 
up  its  direct  sales  force,  said  Alex  Cimo- 
chowski,  Delphax’s  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Under  the  agreement,  Delphax  will  ab¬ 
sorb  all  60  engineers  and  salespeople  at 
BPS  currently  working  on  the  Series 
4000  and  5000  lines,  which  are  used  in 
Bull  and  IBM  mainframe  shops.  These 
lines  contributed  $20  million  in  sales  to 
BPS  last  year. 

Delphax  recently  diversified  its  tradi¬ 
tional  OEM  supply  path  and  began  selling 
its  products  directly  to  users. 
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Candle  and  our  largest  customer, 
IBM,  are  now  partners  in  their 
International  Alliance  for  SystemView 
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...Investment  security  while  expanding  the  power  and 

performance  of  SystemView. 

The  Family  of  Candle  Products: 

■  Performance  ( OMEGAMON ?  OMEGAVIEW) 

■  Automation  (AF/OPERATOR?  AF/PERFORMER’) 

■  Application  Access  ( CU CONFERENCE*  CL/SUPERSESSION  ) 

Call  1-800-262-8968  to  listen  to  the  development  announcement /analysis 

and  to  receive  information. 


SystemView  and  CL  A  are  trademarks  amt  IBM  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
Copyright  <£>  1991  Candle  Corporation  All  Rights  Reserved 


SystemView 


CA90s 


Forget  about  all  the  press  releases. 

All  the  promises.  And  all  the  grand  plans 
for  tomorrow. 

Focus  on  today.  Focus  on  the  facts. 

Because  when  you  line  them  all  up,  you’ll  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  thousands  and  thousands  of  other 


clients  have  reached. 

CA-DATACOM®  and  CA-IDMS®  have  far  more  to 
offer  than  DB2. 

Both  are  proven,  industrial-strength  database 
management  systems. 

Both  are  supported  by  the  most  comprehensive 


©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003.  All  trade  names  referenced  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
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EDITORIAL 

Coming  up  dry 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates. 

—  William  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar 

Last  year  around  this  time,  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  went  out  and  spent  like  drunken 
sailors  in  the  free  agent  market  to  buy 
some  pitching  and  hitting. 

The  team  sought  a  competitive  advantage  over 
the  other  major  league  teams,  which,  by  their  ef¬ 
forts,  had  kept  the  Sox  from  winning  a  World  Se¬ 
ries  for  72  years. 

Make  that  73  years  now.  The  promising  and 
very  expensive  arms  they  bought  didn’t  produce 
many  victories,  and  the  big  hitters  couldn’t  hit 
when  it  mattered.  Fans  were  incensed.  All  that 
money  and  little  if  anything  to  show  for  it. 

As  an  IS  professional,  you  are  part  of  a  group 
that  will  spend  about  $  1  of  every  $2  spent  on  cap¬ 
ital  equipment  in  the  U.S.  this  year. 

Know  what?  By  any  conventional  measure¬ 
ment,  that  expenditure,  which  will  total  close  to 
$200  billion,  is  not  increasing  productivity. 
What’s  worse,  the  application  of  information 
technology  in  some  instances  has  resulted  in  de¬ 
creases  in  productivity. 

Amazing,  you  might  think.  Nonsense,  you  like¬ 
ly  say. 

But  the  fact  is  that  in  the  current  weak  eco¬ 
nomic  climate,  this  “cash  drain,  no  gain’’  thesis  is 
being  scrutinized  very  carefully  by  an  emerging 
breed  of  slash-and-burn  CEOs  and  other  corpo¬ 
rate  captains. 

In  today’s  issue  of  Computerworld,  beginning 
on  page  69,  Harvard  Professor  Gary  Loveman 
outlines  this  productivity  dilemma  in  all  its  gory 
detail.  At  least,  it  seems  gory  at  first  glance.  This 
is  one  of  the  more  provocative  articles  we  have 
published. 

As  Loveman  demonstrates,  the  IS  community 
is  facing  a  clear  and  present  danger  as  corporate 
America  struggles  in  the  global  market.  What 
corporate  leaders  wanted  from  the  prodigious  in¬ 
vestments  their  companies  made  in  IS  was  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  resulting  from  productivity 
gains.  After  all,  we  have  been  outspending  our 
European  and  Japanese  corporate  counterparts 
about  2-to-l  in  the  information  technology  de¬ 
partment.  So  where’s  the  payoff? 

While  the  professor  maintains  that  the  produc¬ 
tivity  dilemma  is  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  IS 
managers,  it  is  clear  that  those  managers  have  a 
significant,  if  not  leading,  role  to  play  in  fixing  this 
problem.  As  he  outlines,  there  is  a  host  of  vital  yet 
pragmatic  steps  that  IS  professionals  must  take, 
which,  in  sum,  “are  subsidiary  to  the  profound  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  role  that  information  plays  in 
the  organization.” 

Sports  fans  in  Boston  know  the  Red  Sox  will 
continue  to  spend  and  spend  —  in  vain.  Then 
they’ll  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  it’s  only 
a  game. 

For  you,  getting  a  more  measurable  bang  for 
the  information  technology  buck  is  not  fun  and 
games.  It  is  the  most  serious  challenge  of  the 
1990s  and,  as  such,  holds  the  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  IS  professionals. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


HP  credit 

“VAX  6000  tops  list  in  user  sat¬ 
isfaction  poll”  [CW,  Oct.  7]  was 
in  several  ways  an  unfair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Hewlett-Pack¬ 
ard  Co.  3000. 

As  you  showed,  with  the  HP 
3000  receiving  an  overall  satis¬ 
faction  rating  of  4.33  and  the 
VAX  6000  receiving  a  4.34,  the 
two  systems  effectively  tied  for 
first  place  in  Datapro  Research 
Corp.’s  1991  Midrange  User 
Ratings  Survey.  In  addition,  the 
HP  3000  was  the  only  system  to 
win  special  merit  awards,  which 
require  from  every  respondent  a 
score  no  lower  than  4.0  (on  a 
five-point  scale). 

While  you  mentioned  that  the 
HP  3000  won  a  special  merit 
award  for  service  and  support,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  two  addi¬ 
tional  special  merit  awards  won 
by  the  HP  3000:  system  reliabil¬ 
ity  and  price/performance  ratio. 
In  fact,  HP  3000  users  rated  our 
system  reliability  at  4.85. 

Rich  Sevcik 
Commercial  Systems  Division 
Hewlett-Packard  Co. 

Cupertino,  Calif. 

Leasing  lawsuits 

“Don’t  mess  with  what  isn’t 
yours”  [CW,  Nov.  4]  shows  a 
lack  of  serious  understanding  of 
the  issues. 

The  article  suggests  there 
are  two  lawsuits  (between  IBM 
and  Comdisco,  Inc.)  over  related 
issues.  In  fact,  the  lawsuits  are 
totally  unrelated.  One  involves 
reconfiguring  IBM  Credit  Corp. 
(ICC)  subleased  machines;  the 
other  entails  installing  modified 
IBM  parts  in  IBM  machines 
without  the  knowledge  of  all  the 
involved  parties. 

ICC’s  position  on  the  return 


of  the  exact  same  parts  that 
were  in  the  original  lessee’s  ma¬ 
chine  makes  it  economically  im¬ 
practical  for  a  third-party  lessor 
to  reconfigure  a  machine  to  meet 
a  sublessee’s  needs.  The  lessee 
needs  to  find  a  solution  with  ICC 
that  results  in  the  account  con¬ 
trol  that  IBM  is  after.  The  ICC 
lessee  is  the  loser. 

As  for  the  modified  parts, 
they  may  work  perfectly  well, 
but  all  parties  concerned  should 
be  informed.  IBM  could  legiti¬ 
mately  decide  not  to  maintain 
them. 

ICC’s  current  lease  terms  and 
conditions  offer  third-party  les¬ 
sors  the  opportunity  to  differen¬ 
tiate  themselves  and  compete  on 
other  than  lease  rates.  Step  one 
will  be  to  inform  lessees  of  the  is¬ 
sues  and  how  those  issues  may 
affect  them. 

Harry  R.  Miller 
Miller  Information 
Processing  Services  Corp. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Help  the  help  desk 

In  “Help  desk  staff  search  hurt 
by  low  pay”  [CW,  Nov.  11],  you 
write  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
good,  patient  and  technically 
trained  people  to  operate  a  help 
desk.  The  reasons  cited  are  low 
pay  and  lack  of  prestige. 

These  shortages  exist  be¬ 
cause  most  people  have  the  same 
attitude  expressed  in  “Hello, 
help  desk?  HELP!,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  same  i«ue:  that 
qualified  help  desk  staff  mem¬ 
bers  “free  up  more  valuable  IS 
employees  for  more  important 
tasks.” 

How  are  help  desks  supposed 
to  get  the  support  they  need 
from  management  to  employ 
qualified  people  when  stories 
give  the  impression  that  the  staff 
members  at  a  help  desk  are  not 


doing  an  important  and  valuable 
job  for  their  company? 

Ma  rga  ret  Fuquea 
McCutchen,  Doyle, 
Brown  &  Enersen 
San  Francisco 

AI  assistance 

Your  Nov.  11  Executive  Report 
on  help  desks  missed  a  key  ingre¬ 
dient. 

Artificial  intelligence  is  play¬ 
ing  an  increasingly  critical  role  in 
most  of  the  new  help  desks  that 
are  evolving.  AI  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  these  systems  to  cope 
with  the  huge  amounts  of  dispa¬ 
rate  data  required  in  real  time. 

Case  histories  made  the  point 
at  our  national  conferences  this 
year.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s 
Canasta  Help  Desk  report  noted 
that  “average  time  for  handling 
crash-related  calls  has  decreased 
. . .  collecting  symptoms  in  less 
than  three  minutes  for  most 
crashes  with  greater  accuracy 
than  most  engineers.” 

They  compared  this  three- 
minute  time  to  the  30-minute  av¬ 
erage  on  non-AI  systems. 

It  is  the  use  of  AI  techniques 
in  these  systems  that  makes  it 
possible  to  achieve  these  results. 

Pat  Hayes 
President 
A  merican  Association  for 
A  rtificial  Intelligence 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 


Computerworld  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  brevity  and 
clarity  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Bill  Laberis,  Editor  In  Chief, 
Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  9171, 
375 Cochituate Road,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01 701.  Fax  number: 
(508)  875-8931;  MCI  Mail: 
COMPUTERWORLD.  Please 
include  a  phone  number  for  ver¬ 
ification. 
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The  IEF™  can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transactions  a  day — without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans- 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it's  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers, 
including  1 8  new  hires,  and  then  completed 
a  large  order  processing  system — 300 
transactions— all  in  only  20  months.” 
Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tiruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


Weathering  the  effects  of  volcanic  action 

National  Weather  Service  implements  workstation-based  forecasting  tools  in  Alaska 


BYJ.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


ANCHORAGE,  Alaska  —  It  is 
not  enough  that  Alaska  has  a 
colder  and  sometimes  darker  en¬ 
vironment  than  the  lower  48 
states.  What  trips  up  meteorolo¬ 
gists  is  the  state’s  string  of  vol¬ 
canoes  —  35  of  them  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  through 
the  Aleutian  Islands. 

It  was  volcanoes,  not  sub¬ 
freezing  temperatures,  that 
prompted  Congress  last  year  to 
allow  the  National  Weather  Ser¬ 
vice  to  implement  workstation- 
based  forecasting  separate  from 
the  nation’s  1970s-vintage  fore¬ 
casting  system. 

In  December  1989,  Mt.  Re¬ 
doubt  —  due  east  of  Anchorage 
—  exploded.  “It  created  tre¬ 
mendous  havoc  in  regard  to  ash 
fall,”  said  Gary  Hufford,  regional 
chief  scientist  at  the  weather 
service.  The  ash  affected  not 
only  the  weather,  but  it  also 
crept  into  the  computers  in  An¬ 
chorage,  and  they  had  to  be  shut 
down.  Inability  to  predict  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  ash  because  of  the 
shutdown  and  insufficient  data- 


gathering  equipment  for  air 
travel  caused  all  four  engines  of  a 
747  to  temporarily  shut  down  in 
midair  with  300  people  on  board, 
according  to  Hufford. 

Forecasting  for  air  travel  is 
one  of  the  weather  service’s 
most  important  jobs.  “Alaska  is 
such  a  huge,  god-awful  state  for 
people  to  traverse;  most  people 
fly  as  a  main  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation,”  Hufford  said.  One  of  the 
state’s  primary  industries,  fish¬ 
ing,  also  relies  heavily  on  weath¬ 
er  forecasts. 

Grant  for  redesign 

In  the  wake  of  the  volcano  erup¬ 
tion,  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alas- 
ka)  sponsored  a  bill  to  give  the 
Alaska  offices  of  the  National 
Weather  Service  $7.2  million  to 
redesign  and  implement  better 
forecasting  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  “All  the  software  was 
done  by  five  programmers  in  13 
or  14  months,”  said  Carven 
Scott,  regional  computer  sys¬ 
tems  manager  of  forecast  opera¬ 
tions.  The  hardware  included  a 
Doppler  radar  wind  profiler  to 
determine  where  volcanic  ash 
will  go,  new  radar,  a  satellite 
downlink  and  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem  to  crunch  the  numbers  from 


the  new  equipment. 

Hufford  ended  up  with  four 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  HP  9000 
Model  720  workstations  and  an 
IBM  RISC  System/6000  as  a 


instruction  set  computing 
(RISC)  architecture  because  of 
“the  tremendous  speed  of  the 
computers  and  because  we’re 
spending  the  public’s  money.” 


server  for  network  manage¬ 
ment,  the  database  and  applica¬ 
tions.  The  HP  machines  produce 
images  for  forecasters  from  ra¬ 
dar  and  satellite  downlinks.  The 
workstations  eliminate  the  need 
to  rely  on  data  from  the  National 
Weather  Service,  which  pro¬ 
cesses  information  on  a  Data 
General  Corp.  Eclipse  minicom¬ 
puter,  installed  in  1978. 

Hufford  decided  on  reduced 


Of  the  $7.2  million,  only 
$520,000  was  allocated  to  buy 
workstations.  RISC  was  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  request  for  proposals, 
according  to  Jim  Kemper,  chief 
of  the  environmental  and  scien¬ 
tific  section  of  the  service  in  An¬ 
chorage.  “There  was  no  reason 
to  go  to  a  mainframe.  For  in¬ 
stance,  that  much  taxpayer  mon¬ 
ey  could  buy  a  [midrange]  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX  6000 


Model  640.”  The  aggregate 
power  of  the  weather  service’s 
workstations  is  more  than  250 
million  instructions  per  second. 

Clouds  on  display 

The  HP  workstations  present 
meteorologists  with  displays 
that  can  be  manipulated  to  bring 
out  certain  features,  such  as 
cloud  density  and  temperature 
stratification,  as  needed.  Two 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  minicom¬ 
puters,  installed  in  1982,  pro¬ 
cess  alphanumeric  information 
from  other  weather  centers. 

They  also  act  as  a  rudimenta¬ 
ry  database  for  mapping  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  National  Weath¬ 
er  Service.  Scott  said  the  Prime 
minicomputers  can  “slice 
through  some  information,  like  if 
you  wanted  to  change  between 
metric  and  English  measure¬ 
ments.”  The  RS/6000  can 
download  that  information. 

While  Alaska  meteorologists 
appear  enthused  about  using 
workstations  and  the  resulting 
graphics  instead  of  images  sent 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  on  an¬ 
cient  fax  machines,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  new 
equipment  actually  results  in 
better  forecasting.  For  instance, 
during  a  Computerworld  inter¬ 
view  this  fall,  the  morning 
weather  report  for  Anchorage 
called  for  rain  and  temperatures 
in  the  mid-50s,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  balmy  and  in  the  mid-60s. 


LAN-based  software 
keeps  meetings  on  track 


Pen-based  computers  face 
a  few  technical  obstacles 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


In  an  ideal  meeting,  a  variety  of 
opinions  and  ideas  can  be  aired 
and  discussed,  with  the  intended 
result  being  decisions  that  will 
help  make  a  work  group,  depart¬ 
ment  or  company  more  produc¬ 
tive,  efficient  and  profitable. 

Most  meetings  are  far  from 
ideal,  however.  Time  is  wasted 
on  topics  not  related  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  hand.  Less  forceful  mem¬ 
bers  may  participate  very  little. 
Stronger  or  more  senior  mem¬ 
bers  may  dominate  discussions 
and  stifle  any  suggestions  deviat¬ 
ing  from  their  own.  As  a  result, 
many  people  feel  meetings  are 
rarely  as  fruitful  as  they  could  be. 

Tucson,  Ariz.-based  Ventana 
Corp.,  owned  by  the  University 
of  Arizona,  has  responded  to  this 
situation  with  technology  — 
software  that  can  run  over  a  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  and  provide  a 
variety  of  tools  intended  to  keep 
meetings  focused  and  produc¬ 
tive.  The  software,  Groupsys- 
tems,  was  developed  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  has  been  used  by  a 
variety  of  groups  looking  to  im¬ 
prove  their  meetings. 

“Here  is  a  beautiful  marriage 
between  technology  and  human 


resources  management,”  said 
Brett  Boston,  president  of 
Group  Solutions  in  Atlanta.  Bos¬ 
ton  has  been  using  a  variety  of 
groupware  products,  including 
Groupsys terns,  for  about  lVz 
years.  He  said  one  of  the  primary 
benefits  of  Groupsystems  is  the 
anonymity  it  provides.  Sugges¬ 
tions  are  typed  in  by  users  sitting 
at  terminals,  with  no  names  at- 


0NE  OF  THE 
primary  benefits 
of  Groupsys¬ 
tems  is  its  anonymity. 


tached  to  the  comments.  “Ideas 
become  separate  from  the  per¬ 
sonalities  or  the  power  of  the 
person  saying  them,”  Boston 
said.  “They  stand  or  fall  on  their 
own  merits.” 

Tom  McMillan,  manager  for 
contract  accounting  at  Grey¬ 
hound  Financial  in  Phoenix, 
agreed  that  the  system’s  ano¬ 
nymity  is  important,  but  he  said 
what  is  even  more  beneficial  is 
the  fact  that  all  participants  can 
“talk”  simultaneously,  in  effect 
multiplying  the  amount  of  dis¬ 


cussion  in  any  length  of  time. 

Some  users  may  have  initial 
concerns  about  the  system  if 
they  lack  typing  skills  or  fear 
that  meetings  may  not  be  truly 
anonymous,  but  they  get  over 
these  fears  quickly.  “After  10 
minutes,  people  feel  very  com¬ 
fortable,”  McMillan  said. 

A  “facilitator”  helps  keep  the 
discussion  on  track  and  can  per¬ 
form  such  functions  as  calling  for 
votes,  making  outlines  of  ideas 
and  ranking  topics  for  discus¬ 
sion.  The  software  can  either  be 
used  on  a  LAN  setup  in  a  specific 
meeting  room  or  run  from  users’ 
offices  over  an  existing  LAN.  A 
transcript  of  the  meeting  can  be 
saved  to  disk  and  printed,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  minutes  to  be 
taken. 

One  other  benefit  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  people  who  feel  as  if 
they  are  constantly  in  meetings 
may  be  able  to  get  more  accom¬ 
plished  in  less  time,  freeing  them 
to  do  their  jobs.  “Immediately, 
you’re  going  to  get  a  50%  time 
saving,”  Boston  said. 

Groupsystems  runs  on  Ether¬ 
net  or  Token  Ring  LANs  run¬ 
ning  either  Novell,  Inc.’s  Net¬ 
ware  or  IBM’s  Personal 
Computer  LAN.  It  is  available  in 
Basic  Toolbox  ($42,500)  and 
Advance  Toolbox  ($57,500)  ver¬ 
sions;  the  advanced  version  pro¬ 
vides  tools  to  aid  with  complex 
problems.  Both  products  come 
with  a  year  of  support,  training 
for  six  facilitators,  full  documen¬ 
tation  and  newsletters. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  35 

subject  to  the  whims  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  but  these  also  have  prob¬ 
lems.  The  gas  plasma  screen,  for 
instance,  produces  a  bright  or¬ 
ange-red  display  that  can  be  hard 
to  get  used  to.  Additionally,  yel¬ 
lowish  electroluminescent  pan¬ 
els,  which  rely  on  the  ability  of 
certain  materials  to  glow  heat- 
lessly  when  a  current  is  applied, 
tend  to  bum  out  quickly. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  problem  with  screen  dis¬ 
plays,”  said  Ken  Dulaney,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  for  portables  at 
Grid  Systems  Corp.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  one  of  the  few  pen-based 
machines  on  the  market.  “We’ve 
got  a  lot  of  research  going  on  and 
expect  to  have  it  ironed  out  in  a 
year  to  year  and  a  half.” 

Most  of  these  LCDs  also  rely 
on  backlighting,  which  is  much 
preferred  over  the  reflective 
mode  but  is  draining  on  many 
subsystems.  An  efficient  back¬ 
light  for  a  monochrome  display 
uses  approximately  4W  of  pow¬ 
er,  Mentley  said,  and  a  nickel 
cadmium  battery  stores  an  aver¬ 
age  of  40W  an  hour/kilogram. 

Thus,  a  1-kilogram  (2.2- 
pound)  battery  is  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  the  machine  for  10  hours,  or 
slightly  longer  than  a  workday. 
Pen  computers  are  targeting 


only  three  to  four  pounds  of  total 
weight. 

This  power  problem  is  multi¬ 
plied  when  a  color  display  is  con¬ 
sidered.  Since  the  color  filter 
used  in  most  color  displays  filters 
out  selected  bands  from  white 
light,  the  technique  is  inefficient: 
Only  2%  to  3%  of  the  light  is 
used.  This  translates  to  a  power 
use  of  between  15W  and  25 W  — 
not  very  compatible  with  the 
portable  computer  concept. 

Some  vendors  have  tried  to 
circumvent  these  energy  prob¬ 
lems  with  clever  hardware  solu¬ 
tions,  such  as  features  that  shut 
down  the  disk  drive  or  processor 
when  the  keyboard  is  not  used 
for,  say,  five  minutes. 

The  ultimate  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  the  development  of 
more  efficient  batteries.  Re¬ 
search  is  being  done  with  lithium 
batteries,  but  they  have  some  se¬ 
rious  safety  problems:  Under 
certain  pressures  and  moisture 
conditions,  they  tend  to  explode. 

So,  while  the  pen-based  com¬ 
puter  market  certainly  bears 
much  promise,  it  cannot  go 
blindly  ahead  without  significant 
advances  in  key  areas.  “These 
aren’t  insurmountable  obstacles, 
but  they  do  need  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed,”  Mentley  said. 
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The  superserver  has  become 
one  of  the  hottest  topics  in  the 
computer  industry  today.  And 
one  superserver  in  particular 
is  being  singled  out  more  than 


ication 


DEC™  -433MP 


It  was  recently  called  “the 
best  of  the  Intel®/UNIX® 


based  superservers  to  be 
introduced  to  date”  by  the 
Aberdeen  Group,  a  key  indus 
try  consultant.  They  also  pro 
claimed  it  quite  simply:  “the 
superserver  of  the  future.’ 


ou’re  in  the  market  for  a 


superserver,  you  II  want  to  read 
what  else  they  had  to  say  about 
the  applicationDEC  -133MP 


of  the  Autho 


rized  Distrib 


utors  to  the 


right  for  a  copy  ol  the  report 


DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  1991  THE  DIGITAL  LOGO  AND  APPLICATIONDEC  ARE  A  TRADEMARKS  OF  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  UNIX 
A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  UNIX  SYSTEMS  LABORATORIES.  INC-  INTEL  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  INTEL  CORPORATION  - 


Another  pat  on  the  back  for 

HP 3000 buyers. 


In  Computerworld’s  Buyers’ 
Scorecard,  the  clear  winner  is 
Hewlett-Packard.  According  to 
the  survey:  “The  (HP  3000)  sys¬ 
tem  captured  the  highest  rating 
in  13  of  15  categories . .  .”1 

It  went  on  to  say:  “While  HP 
garnered  its  highest  ratings  in  the 
categories  of  availability,  future 
growth  and  compatibility,  users 
also  gave  it  very  high  marks  in 
programming  capability  and 
interfacing  with  other  vendors’ 


systems  . . .  The  system  also 
topped  the  category  of  availability 
of  third-party  applications.” 

There’s  more.  A  study  by  the 
Sierra  Group  demonstrates  that 
the  HP 3000  has  the  lowest  Cost 
of  Ownership  among  the  leading 
minicomputer  companies? 

And  in  the  latest  Datapro  User 
Survey,  the  HP  3000  achieved 
the  best  overall  record  among 
industry  leaders  for  customer 


support  satisfaction.  For  the 
eighth  straight  year. 

For  copies  of  these  survey  results 
and  other  reports,  call  1-800- 
637-7740,  Ext.  2685.  And  we’ll 
give  you  even  more  reasons  why 
you  should  go  with  a  winner. 

Whpt  HEWLETT 
mLMM  PACKARD 


‘Computerworld,  9/24/90.  -The  Sierra  Group,  1990. 
C 1991  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


NETWORKING 


Users  abroad  see  growing  need  for  ISDN  services 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


While  the  spread  of  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  (ISDN)  has  been  slow  in 
Europe,  the  need  for  such  services  is  defi¬ 
nite  and  growing,  according  to  a  report  by 
Ovum  Ltd.  and  Fischer  &  Lorenz. 

Users  interviewed  by  the  two  research 
firms  cited  the  following  applications  for 
high-speed,  low-cost  ISDN  switched  ser¬ 
vices:  credit-card  authorization,  docu¬ 
ment  image  communications,  customer 
service,  electronic  data  interchange  pay¬ 
ment  services,  file  transfer,  leased  circuit 
backup,  personal  computer  desktop  con¬ 


ferencing,  image  transfer,  private  voice, 
telecommuting  and  videoconferencing. 

For  early  users  such  as  UK-based 
Crossaig,  ISDN  services  have  become  a 
necessity.  Crossaig  is  depending  on  the 
proliferation  of  Pan-European  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices  as  it  expands  its  value-added  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  services  to  firms 
throughout  the  continent.  Right  now, 
ISDN  is  used  to  produce  medical  ab¬ 
stracts  for  a  multinational  Dutch  publish¬ 
er.  Medical  journals  are  scanned  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  transmitted  to  Crossaig ’s 
offices,  scanned  and  then  transmitted 
over  ISDN  links  to  telecommuting  em¬ 
ployees  who  then  produce  the  abstracts. 


The  results  are  then  sent  to  Crossaig, 
which  makes  them  available  to  medical 
consultants,  drug  companies,  hospitals 
and  researchers. 

ISDN  services  fill  at  least  two  crucial 
links  in  this  process.  The  low-cost,  high¬ 
speed  switched  links  enable  Crossaig  to 
use  telecommuting,  part-time  employees 
rather  than  in-house  specialists,  resulting 
in  big  cost  savings.  And  the  ISDN  links 
speed  up  the  transmission  of  abstracts, 
cutting  total  production  time  from  60 
days  to  20,  Ovum  reported. 

The  lack  of  intercontinental  ISDN  is 
proving  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Crossaig’s  venture,  Ovum  said. 


Looks  like  vour  data  backup  system  is 
down  for  about  a  week. 

Who  backs  up  the  person  who’s  responsible 
for  backups?  If  somebody  at  one  of  your  remote 
sites  is  sick  or  on  vacation,  is  critical  data  protected? 

Or  does  it  just  lie  there,  exposed? 

Network  Systems’  Central  Archiving  package 
puts  the  job  of  safeguarding  data  where  it  belongs: 
at  your  main  data  center  With  Central 
Archiving,  your  mainframe  system 
(IBM,  for  example)  automatically 
backs  up  data  from  remote  minis 
(like  a  \AX)  and  networked  PCs 
anytime  you  want. 

Plenty  of  companies  have  gotten  bumec 
because  thev  couldn’t  recover  lost  data,  even 
from  simple  disasters  like  a  disk  crash. 

Make  sure  your  operations  don’t  get  beached. 

Call  1-800-338-0122.  T 

y*y  Network  Systems 


C  ftW  i  VimuV  '»>4rm'  Lurpmtaai 


There  is  no  ISDN-based  connection  be¬ 
tween  UK-based  British  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  PLC  and  the  Netherlands’  Pbstal 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  authority.  As  a 
result,  Crossaig  has  to  transfer  files  to  the 
Dutch  database  via  modem. 

In  France,  ISDN  is  widely  available  but 
costly,  users  reported  to  Ovum.  French 
retail  bank  Banque  Nationale  de  Paris 
(BNP)  has  been  involved  in  an  ISDN  pilot 
project  to  provide  credit-card  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  retailers  over  ISDN  links  provided 
by  France  Telecom  International,  Inc. 
Credit-card  authorization  takes  as  little  as 
eight  seconds  over  ISDN,  compared  with 
two  minutes  or  more  over  France  Tele¬ 
com’s  packet-switched  service,  Tran- 
spac,  or  the  public  telephone  network, 
BNP  reported.  Because  all  three  services 
charge  according  to  use,  the  shorter  the 
transaction,  the  less  it  costs. 

Unfortunately,  these  cost  savings  are 
offset  by  the  cost  of  ISDN  services  and 
equipment,  BNP  said.  ISDN  services  cost 
$56  monthly,  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $6.60  for  public  telephone  ser¬ 
vice.  Furthermore,  retailers  need  to  in¬ 
stall  a  dedicated  PC,  in  addition  to  their 
existing  credit-authorization  terminal,  to 
handle  the  ISDN  calls.  A  terminal  that 
handles  both  functions  is  now  under  de¬ 
velopment,  Ovum  reported. 

The  French  government  has  also  limit¬ 
ed  another  potentially  popular  ISDN  ap¬ 
plication:  caller  identification.  BNP  would 
like  to  use  caller  identification  to  automat¬ 
ically  call  up  the  caller’s  records,  to  aid  its 
service  representatives.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  French  regulations,  extracting 
a  caller’s  identification  is  prohibited  un¬ 
less  the  caller  has  already  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  giving  permission. 


ISDN  has  ways 
to  go  in  Europe 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

will  offer  commercial  ISDN;  however,  in 
some  countries,  such  as  Greece,  the  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  accessible  to  a  minority  of  the 
population,  Ovum  said. 

At  the  urging  of  the  European  Tele¬ 
communications  Standards  Institute 
(ETSI),  some  progress  is  being  made  to¬ 
ward  standardized  interconnection  be¬ 
tween  different  countries’  ISDN  services, 
according  to  Ovum. 

The  first  phase  of  the  ETSI  schedule 
for  ISDN  deployment  calls  for  all  coun¬ 
tries’  ISDN  services  to  be  connected  by 
December  1993.  However,  the  only  type 
of  ISDN  service  that  ETSI  is  pushing  to 
interconnect  at  this  point  is  a  single  cir¬ 
cuit-switched  64K  bit/sec.  B  channel. 

The  second  phase,  which  has  no  time 
frame  yet,  would  add  packet-switched 
services  on  both  the  64K  bit/sec.  B  and 
16K  bit/sec.  D  channels. 

Some  countries  have  already  begun 
the  interconnection  process.  Users  in 
France  and  Germany,  for  example,  can 
now  communicate  with  each  other  via 
ISDN. 

To  date,  no  formal  ETSI  initiative  ex¬ 
ists  for  deploying  standardized  intercon¬ 
nections  for  ISDN  Primary  Rate  services 
between  European  countries;  nor  has  a 
standard  been  developed  for  such  inter¬ 
connections.  Rather  than  wait  for  ETSI,  a 
number  of  European  countries  have 
agreed  to  interconnect  their  respective 
2M  bit/sec.  switched  services. 
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ding  e-mail  package? 


cc:Mail  is  built  on  a  state- 
of-the-art,  third  genera¬ 
tion  architecture  which 
means  your  mail  system 
will  grow 
as  your 
company 
grows. 


You  can  send  a  file  from  any  mail-enabled  application, 
such  as  1-2-3* for  Windows  and  other  industry 
leading  software  programs  without  leaving  the  application. 


Keep  things  running  on  time  with  cc:Mail  's 
advanced  integrated  calendaring  and  scheduling  option. 


IBS 


LAN  TIMES 


Readers 

choice 


9  9  0 
9  9  1 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  cc:Mail™  from  Lotus®  is  the  world’s 
leading  electronic  mail  package.  Because  it  delivers  more 
than  messages.  It  handles  just  about  any  electronic  mail 
need  you  might  have.  No  matter  how 
large  or  small  your  workgroup  is. 

With  it  you  can  send  text,  files,  graph¬ 
ics  and  faxes  across  all  major  local 
area  networks  such  as  Novell,®  LAN 
Manager  and  Banyan.®  Without  needing  new  hardware. 

Better  still,  it  allows  you  to  send  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  effortlessly  back  and  forth 
from  different  platforms— such  as 
DOS,  Windows™  3.0,  OS/2®  and 
Macintosh®— across  the  same  LAN. 
Plus,  with  cc:Mail  you  can  access 
public  mail  and  even  mainframe  mail 
quickly  and  easily. 

Our  newly  released  cc:Mail  for  Windows  takes  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  Windows  3.0.  Support  of  Dynamic  Data  Exchange  lets 
you  easily  send  other  mail-enabled  Windows  files  from  within 
those  applications.  For  example,  you  can  send  a  report  you’ve 
written  with  Ami  Pro™  for  Windows  across  the  country  while 
the  application  is  still  on  your  desk  top. 

Plus,  cc:Mail  is  the  first  package  of  its  kind  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  new,  fully  scalable  messaging  architecture.  This 
means  cc:Mail  will  grow  along  with  your  business. 

Whether  you’re  adding 
six  new  users  ,6,000  n.  ]\/f  a  j  1 

or  60,000,  cc:Mail  is  J  - 

a  proven  solution.  O^I  Js6f  LcfJS 

As  PC  World  has  said, 

‘It’s  clearly  a  best  buy.” 

PC  World,  9/91* 

For  a  free  demo 
disk  of  the  cc:Mail 
Macintosh,  Windows  or 
DOS  Platform  Pack  of 
your  choice,  call  us  today 
at  1-800-448-2500. 


cc:Mail  from  Lotus 


trademark  of  cc:Mail.  Inc.  Windows  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  OS/2  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Macintosh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Novell  is  a  registered 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  "This  quote  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  PC  World 
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We  sell  straight  lines. 


These  days,  companies  are  being  forced 
to  draw  the  line. 

Frustrated  by  mounting  competitive  pres¬ 
sures  and  nagging  productivity  concerns, 
they  are  reexamining  their  fundamental  bus¬ 
iness  approaches. 

They  are  realizing  that  information  tech¬ 
nology  can  shorten  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  their  goals. 


And  Andersen  Consulting  is  helping  them 
connect  the  dots. 

By  combining  business  intelligence  and 
technological  command,  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing  can  offer  strategic  solutions  that  help 
drive  a  company  forward. 

And  that’s  not  just  some  promising  theory. 

Our  techniques  have  already  tangibly 
improved  company  performance  in  industry 


after  industry.  At  Andersen  Consulting,  it’s 
what  we  call  thinking  straight. 

©  1989  Andersen  Consulting,  AA  &  Co.,  S.C. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


Where  we  go  from  here!.' 


To  succeed  in 
worldwide 
markets, 
it  helps  to 

work  with 
someone 

who  knows 
the  territory. 


Where  is  the  next  growth  market  for 
information  technology? 

Everywhere. 

The  changes  that  are  occurring  every  day, 
in  every  corner  of  the  world,  point  to  a  pivotal 
decade  that  will  change  forever  the  way  —  and 
where —you  do  business.  In  fact,  research  shows 
international  sales  are  expected  to  account  for 
almost  80%  of  total  worldwide  sales  by  the 
year  2000* 

Where  will  you  find  the  resources  to  compete 
worldwide? 

Right  here. 

You  see,  no  one  knows  the  world  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  better  than  we  do.  After  all, 
we  compiled  the  industry  ’s  first  database  on 
computer  installations  way  back  in  1964.  And 
in  1972,  were  the  first  to  launch  an  international 
publishing  operation.  Since  then,  our  domestic 
tides  have  grown  up  to  become  leaders  in  their 
fields,  as  have  our  international  books. 

And  we  now  publish  nearly  150  tides  in 
50  countries,  making  us  the  largest  information 
technology  publisher  in  the  world. 

But  we  know  you  need  more  than  ad  pages. 
So  we  offer  more. 

Through  our  World  Expo,  we  can  send  you 
to  58  different  trade  shows  all  over  the  world.  Or, 
get  you  the  information  you  need  about  emerging 
overseas  markets  through  IDC  research  centers 
in  35  different  countries. 

You  can  even  customize  a  total  marketing 
communications  program  that  includes  ad  space 
worldwide,  direct  marketing  using  select  industry 
databases,  international  media  buying  help,  a 
newswire  connection  to  800  editors  around  the 
world,  and  much  more,  through  our  Market 
Access  Program. 

Providing  this  kind  of  access  is  what  we  do 
best.  So  why  not  call  us  and  find  out  how  we  can 
get  you  where  you  want  to  be?  Contact  your 
local  IDG  rep  for  information  about  how  you 
can  qualify  for  the  Program. 

Because  when  you  get  to  as  much  of  the  world 
as  we  do,  there  isn’t  anywhere  you  can’t  grow. 

miDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CROUP 

The  World  of  Information  Technology 

“Source  International  Data  Corporation  C  1991  International  Data  Group 


TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  DISABLED  WORKER 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT 


Dispelling  cost  myths  about 
technologies  for  the  disabled 


BY  CATHERINE  MARENGHI 

Powerful  new  technologies  are  helping  to 
lower  many  of  the  barriers  blocking  dis¬ 
abled  people  from  the  workplace.  But  ad¬ 
vocates  for  the  disabled  say  one  big  hurdle 
remains:  price. 

All  the  technology  in  the  world  won’t 
do  any  good  if  firms  believe  it’s  too  expen¬ 
sive,  experts  say.  Even  in  cases  where 
technology  is  reasonably  priced,  the  per¬ 
ception  of  high  cost  can  combine  with  oth¬ 
er  kinds  of  prejudice  to  block  hiring. 

“There  are  persistent  myths  about 
hiring  the  disabled.  Companies  fear  that 
hiring  the  disabled  will  cost  them  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  special  technol¬ 
ogy,”  says  Andrew  Forman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  co-founder  of  Lane  &  Laurence, 
Inc.,  a  Boston-based  personnel  firm  that 
specializes  in  placing  disabled  workers. 

In  many  cases,  Forman  says,  these 
fears  are  unfounded.  Although  the  system 
he  uses  to  overcome  his  own  visual  im¬ 
pairment  —  a  Telesensory  Systems,  Inc. 


Marenghi  is  a  Boston-based  free-lance  writer. 


Vantage  video  magnifier  and  Vista 
screen-enlargement  software  —  costs  “a 
few  thousand  dollars,”  Forman  was  able 
to  obtain  it  on  loan  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  the  required  ac¬ 
commodation  can  often  be  something  “as 
simple  as  using  cinder  blocks  to  elevate  a 
desk,  so  the  visually  impaired  can  read 
material  at  close  range.” 

For  tight  budgets 

There  are  many  adaptive  aids  more  so¬ 
phisticated  than  cinder  blocks  available  at 
low  cost.  For  example,  less  than  $100 
buys  a  specialized  keyboard  or  input  pen 
for  a  disabled  person.  For  $149,  compa¬ 
nies  can  get  text-to-speech  software  for 
IBM  Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles.  For  less  than  $400,  buyers  can  have 
Intouch  software  from  Berkeley  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  which  creates  a 
touch  screen  for  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintoshes,  for  example. 

Advocates  also  cite  several  studies  — 
including  those  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  U.S.  General  Accounting 


Office,  the  president’s  committee  on  the 
disabled  and  several  private  firms  — 
which  conclude  that  80%  of  all  accommo¬ 
dations  for  people  with  disabilities  cost 
companies  less  than  $500  each. 

Even  products  that  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  $500  are  cheaper 
than  they  used  to  be.  James  Barry,  an  in- 
house  consultant  on  disabled  issues  at 
Nynex  Corp.,  points  out  that  “expensive” 
is  relative,  and  prices  for  many  technol¬ 
ogies  have  fallen  sharply  over  the  last  de¬ 
cade. 

Barry,  who  became  visually  disabled 
more  than  10  years  ago,  relies  on  a  “read¬ 
ing”  device  from  Kurzweil  Applied  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Inc.  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  to  keep  up 
with  his  electronic  mail.  “I  first  saw  a 
Kurzweil  Reader  at  the  New  York  Public 
Library  in  1980,  and  it  was  $40,000. 
Now,  equipment  like  that  costs  $4,000.” 

Nevertheless,  other  workers  with  dis¬ 
abilities  say  that  while  assistive  systems 
can  provide  invaluable  aid,  the  cost  re¬ 
mains  an  obstacle  for  many  companies. 

Kelly  Ford,  a  project  manager  at  the 
Trace  Research  and  Development  Center 
in  Madison,  Wis.,  says  the  latest  technol¬ 
ogy  tends  to  be  expensive  because  devel¬ 
opment  and  marketing  costs  are  high  and 
sales  volumes  are  low. 

The  center,  which  does  “rehabilitation 
engineering”  for  the  disabled,  focuses  on 
access,  environmental  control  and  aug¬ 


mented  communications.  As  part  of  its  in¬ 
formation  resources,  the  center  main¬ 
tains  a  database  of  more  than  18,000 
assistive  technology  products  (see  re¬ 
sources,  page  67). 

Ford,  who  is  blind,  uses  a  voice  output 
package  called  Outspoken  from  Berkeley 
Systems  to  “read”  his  E-mail  and  do  “a 
fair  amount  of  writing”  on  his  Macintosh. 
In  addition  to  reading  text,  the  Outspoken 
software  also  transforms  the  Macintosh’s 
graphical  user  interfaces  and  icons  into  an 
audible  interface. 

Cost  still  an  issue 

Lex  Frieden,  a  vice  president  at  The  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Rehabilitation  and  Research  in 
Houston,  says  he  believes  that  while  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  development, 
pricing  is  still  a  major  issue. 

Frieden,  who  has  been  partially  para¬ 
lyzed  since  a  car  accident  in  1967,  uses 
IBM’s  \bicetype  —  a  multimedia  speech- 
recognition  product  unveiled  in  May  —  to 
do  word  processing  and  spreadsheet  cal¬ 
culations  by  dictation.  Although  he  says 
he  appreciates  the  technological  progress 
that  has  been  made,  Frieden  adds  that  the 
system’s  cost  would  be  daunting  for 
many,  if  not  most,  employers.  The  soft¬ 
ware  alone  costs  $3,185  and  requires  an 
Intel  80386SX-based  PC  with  at  least  6M 
bytes  of  random-access  memory. 

To  help  ease  the  costs  to  businesses, 


Assistive,  adaptive  computer  tools 


Literally  thousands  of  computer  prod¬ 
ucts  designed  to  enable  disabled  workers 
have  appeared  during  the  past  few  years. 
What  follows  is  a  sample. 

FOR  MOTOR  IMPAIRMENTS: 

Voicetype,  a  $3,185  package,  allows 
mobility-impaired  users  to  perform  com¬ 
puter  tasks  by  speaking  instead  of  typing. 
It  has  a  7,000-word  active  vocabulary 
and  requires  an  IBM  Personal  System/2 
with  at  least  a  386SX  processor. 

IBM  Special  Needs  Information  and 
Referral  Center 
4111  Northside  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
(800)426-2133 

Cintex,  a  PC  software  system,  is  a  com¬ 
munications  aid,  word  processor  and 
environmental  control  system.  Price  is 
$1,250 for  the  softwa  re. 

Nanopac,  Inc. 

4833  South  Sheridan  Road,  Suite  402 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74145 
(918)665-0329 

A  tongue-operated  device  for  the  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintosh,  the  Ton- 
guetouch  Keypad,  and  the  Zofcom 
Control  System  are  packaged  together 
for  $5,975.  The  keypad  fits  into  the  roof  of 
the  user’s  mouth  and  weighs  less  than  1 
ounce. 

Zofcom,  Inc. 

3962  Nelson  Court 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94306 
(415)858-2003 

For  Apple  computer  users,  Screen- 
doors  is  a  predictive  point-and-click 
graphical  keyboard  that  appears  on  the 
computer  screen  and  sells  for  $350. 
Telepathic  is  a  predictive  word  accel¬ 
erator  that  sells  for  $195. 

Madenta  Communications,  Inc. 
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216  Advanced  Technology  Centre 
9650  20th  Ave. 

Edmonton,  Alberta  T6N  1G1 
(403)450-8926 

FOR  VISUAL  IMPAIRMENTS: 

Outspoken  is  a  $395  software  package 
that  allows  the  legally  blind  to  use  Apple 
Macintoshes  by  converting  the 
“visual”  interface  into  an  “au¬ 
dible”  interface.  Intouch,  a 
$395  utility  for  the  blind,  dis¬ 
plays  any  information  on  the 
Macintosh  screen  on  a  tactile 
device,  and  Inlarge,  a  $95 soft¬ 
ware  package  for  the  Macintosh, 
gives  the  partially  sighted  access 
to  mainstream  software. 

Berkeley  Systems,  Inc. 

1700  ShattuckAve. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  94709 
(415)  540-5535 


Multivoice,  a  lightweight,  por¬ 
table,  battery-powered  speech- 
synthesis  device  for  nonspeak¬ 
ing  users,  was  developed  by 
Children’s  Hospital  of  Boston 
in  conjunction  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  The  tool  sells 
$1,600. 

Children’s  Hospital  of  Boston 
Institute  on  Applied  Technology 
300  Longwood  Ave. 

Boston,  Mass.  02115 
(617)735-8391 


30  Forbes  Road 
Northboro,  Mass.  01532 
(800)344-4825 

Dragon  Dictate-30K  is  a  voice-recog¬ 
nition  system  that  runs  on  IBM  PCs  and 
compatibles  and  incorporates  a  30,000- 
word  vocabulary  for  $8,995. 

Dragon  Systems,  Inc. 

320  Nevada  St. 

Newton,  Mass.  02160 
(617)965-5200 


Telesensory’s  Voyager  video  magnifier  enlarges 
printed  materials  up  to  60  times for  the  visually  impaired 


for 


Dectalk  PC,  a  speech-synthesis  tool  for 
the  blind,  works  with  screen  access  soft¬ 
ware.  Dectalk,  a  board  that  plugs  into  the 
PC,  gives  the  user  verbal  position  indica¬ 
tions  of  where  the  cursor  is  on  the  screen 
and  reads  the  text  aloud.  It  conies  with 
braille  labels.  It  costs $1,195. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Assistive  Technology  Group 


For  printing  needs,  the  $2,995  Romeo 
Braille  Printer  and  the  $19,500 
Braille  Express  are  available  for  PCs. 
Enabling  Technologies  Co. 

3102  S.E.JaySt. 

Stuart,  Fla.  34997 
(407)283-4817 

Monologue  is  a  text-to-speech  software 
package  that  works  with  IBM  PCs  and 
com  patibles  and  sells for  $149.95. 

First  Byte 

3100  S.  Harbor  Blvd.,  Suite  150 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92704 
(714)432-1740 

Screenreader,  which  enables  those 
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with  visual  impairments  to  transform 
information  on  the  computer  screen  into 
voice  output,  sells  for  $648  for  the  IBM 
PS/2  version  and  $721  for  the  PC  ver¬ 
sion. 

IBM  Special  Needs  Information 
and  Referral  Center 
4111  Northside  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
(800)426-2133 

Braillemate,  a  portable  handheld 
product  for  visually  impaired 
people,  works  with  the  IBM  PC. 
It  costs  $1,595. 

Telesensory  Systems,  Inc. 

455  North  Bernardo  Ave. 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043 
(415)960-0920 

FOR  SPEECH  DISABILITIES/ 
HEARING  IMPAIRMENTS: 

Blissymbolics  is  a  system  for 
physically  disabled  people  who 
lack  functional  speech.  Ac- 
cessbliss,  an  Apple  HyperCard 
program,  gives  quick  access  to 
the  complete  set  of  currently 
available  Blissymbols  and  sells 
for$250. 

Blissymbolics  Communication 
International 
250  Ferrand  Drive,  Suite  200 
Don  Mills,  Ontario  M3C  3P2 
(416)421-8377 

Speech  viewer,  priced  at  $1,235,  is  a 
vocalization  product  that  helps  speech- 
and  hearing-impaired  individuals 
learn  to  communicate  more  effectively. 
Phonecommunicator,  for  $600,  is  a 
computer  support  system  to  allow  hear¬ 
ing-  or  speech-impaired  people  to  better 
commun  icate  by  phone. 

IBM  Special  Needs  Information 
and  Referral  Center 
4111  Northside  Pkwy. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
(800)426-2133 
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Cash  drain,  no  gain 


U.S.  companies  have  spent  billions  on  powerful  technology  to  do  things 
faster  and  better.  Why,  then,  have  productivity  gainsbeen  so  puny? 


BY  GARY  LOVEMAN 


espite  years  of  impressive  techno¬ 
logical  improvements  and  invest¬ 
ment,  there  is  not  yet  any  evidence 
that  information  technology  is  im¬ 
proving  productivity  or  other  mea¬ 
sures  of  business  performance  on  a 
large  scale  —  or,  more  importantly, 
significantly  enhancing  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  performance.  The  troubling 
fact  is  that  productivity  growth  in 
the  U.S.  has  slowed  sharply,  dropping  from 
an  average  of  2.4%  in  the  1950s  to  1.3%  in 
the  1980s,  just  at  the  time  when  information 
technology  has  become  pervasive. 

How  can  that  be?  The  price  of  computing 
power  has  dropped  dramatically  in  the  last 
few  years,  even  as  the  price  of  other  capital 
goods  has  steadily  risen  (see  chart  below). 
Simple  economics  suggests  that  firms’  abili¬ 
ty  to  acquire  computing  power  at  vastly  re¬ 
duced  cost  should  lead  to  increased  use  of  in¬ 
formation  technology,  tremendous  efficien¬ 
cy  gains  and  substantially  lower  production 
costs. 

Firms  have  in  fact  reacted  to  these  price 
declines  by  buying  more  computing  power, 
to  the  extent  that  information  technology 
spending  now  makes  up  essentially  half  of  all 
durable  equipment  spending,  according  to 
government  figures. 

However,  economic  good  news  has  not 
followed  hefty  information  technology  in- 


Loveman  is  an  assistant  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 


Economic  indicator 


Productivity  growth  is  a  number  that  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  a  company  or  a  country  can 
create  more  or  better  products  and  services  with 
fewer  inputs,  such  as  equipment,  materials  and 
labor.  Productivity  growth  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  profits  and  wages  can  grow  over  time,  and 
it  is  the  central  means  by  which  companies  and 
countries  remain  competitive.  Consequently,  it  is 
a  very  important  indicator  of  economic 
performance;  it  is  far  more  than  a  way  to 
measure  the  replacement  of  people  by  machines. 


vestment.  The  problem,  in  the  words  of  No¬ 
bel  laureate  and  economist  Robert  M.  Solow, 
is  that  “you  see  computers  everywhere  but 
in  the  productivity  statistics.” 

The  fundamental  blame  rests  with  organi¬ 
zations.  Information  technology  holds  great 
potential,  but  companies  have  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  structures  and  pro¬ 
cesses  that  facilitate  the 
use  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy  in  ways  that  create 
significant  net  value. 

The  inability  to  value 
information  technology 
“products”  or  to  assess 
their  associated  costs 
has  consistently  led  to 
poor  investment  de¬ 
cisions,  unproduc¬ 
tive  use  of  people’s 
time  and,  in  some 
cases,  activities  that 
actually  erode  rath¬ 
er  than  create  value. 

Information  sys¬ 
tems  managers  must 
recognize  the  current 
unsatisfactory  performance 
of  information  technology  and  its 
causes  and  play  a  central  role  in  the  or¬ 
ganizational  reforms  necessary  to  improve 
technology’s  contribution  to  business  re¬ 
sults. 


Small  firms  overlooked? 

Naysayers  to  this  productivity  argument 
claim  that  economists’  aggregate  statistics 
obscure  good  performance  at  individual 
firms. 

In  studies  I  conducted  from  a  1978-1984 
sample  of  large  U.S.  and  Western  European 
manufacturing  businesses,  however,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  positive  relationship 
between  information  technology  investment 
and  business  performance.  The  results  did 
suggest  that  there  may  typically  be  a  delay  of 
a  year  or  two  in  achieving  improvements 
from  information  technology,  but  the  im¬ 
provements  were  quite  small  and  insufficient 
to  offset  the  costs  of  the  early  years. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  individual 
companies  have  used  information  technol¬ 
ogy  very  successfully,  productivity  gains 
from  information  technology  overall  have 
been  disappointingly  small.  For  a  country 
that  competes  in  the  global  marketplace,  our 
productivity  rates  are  a  disaster. 

A  continued  failure  to  exploit  the  opportu¬ 
nities  presented  by  information  technology 
may  very  well  result  in  U.S.  firms  being  via¬ 
ble  only  as  low  wage/low  productivity  pro- 


Vala  Hondo 


ducers  in  international  markets. 

The  questions,  then,  remain:  Why  are  the 
returns  on  information  technology  invest¬ 
ment  so  meager,  and  what  can  the  IS  manag¬ 
er  do  to  increase  them? 


Immeasurable  benefits 

The  main  cause  for  these  low  productivity 
gains  is  that  we  can’t  meaningfully  measure 
the  value  created  by  information  technology. 
Information  technology  produces  outputs 
that  are  not  only  intangible  but  also,  typical¬ 
ly,  quite  malleable. 

Many  firms  have,  for  example,  invested  in 
large  systems  to  provide  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  more  timely  pension  and  benefit  in¬ 
formation  to  employees.  This  information  is 
not  a  product  that  has  a  well-defined  market 
value;  its  value  can  be  determined  only  by 
those  involved  in  its  creation  and  use. 

To  complicate  matters,  even  if  the  value 
of  the  initial  system  is  clear,  organizations  do 
not  yet  have  mechanisms  for  measuring  the 
value  of  enhancements  that  add  more  infor¬ 
mation  or  improve  timeliness.  Of  course,  the 
process  of  improving  the  system  is  costly  in 
terms  of  labor  as  well  as  information  technol¬ 
ogy  resources,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
when  the  costs  are  exceeding  the  gains. 

Continued  on  page  70 
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COMMENTARY 


Don  Tennant 

Microsoft  not  so 
stuck-up  after  all 

IBM  is  a  valued  customer,  and  Micro¬ 
soft  should  do  whatever  it  can  to  make 
IBM  happy.  Digital  Research ’s  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  is  to  be  respected.  After  all,  if 
it  weren 't  for  Digital  Research,  Micro¬ 
soft  would  not  have  a  decent  DOS. 

The  text  of  propaganda  leaflets  being 
dropped  over  Redmond,  Wash.?  Nope. 


That’s  a  corporate  vice  president  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  talking. 

For  whatever  reason  —  contagious 
peace  vibes  emanating  from  Madrid  or 
some  new  marketing  tack  aimed  at  pro¬ 
moting  a  kinder,  gentler  Microsoft  —  the 
rhetoric  has  finally  been  toned  down. 

In  an  interview  with  Computerworld 
Hong  Kong,  Joachim  Kempin,  Microsoft 
International  Products  Group  and 
worldwide  OEM  sales  vice  president,  ap¬ 
peared  eager  to  demonstrate  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  not  the  arrogant  behemoth  that 
much  of  the  industry  seems  to  see.  Kem¬ 
pin  was  in  Hong  Kong  earlier  this  month 
to  meet  with  local  OEMs  and  presum¬ 
ably,  although  he’s  loath  to  admit  it,  to 
prepare  for  the  announcement  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Hong  Kong. 


Nowhere  is  the  new  approach  more 
striking  than  in  Kempin’s  references  to 
Digital  Research,  Microsoft’s  archrival 
in  the  DOS  market.  While  Microsoft  has 
traditionally  written  Digital  Research  off 
as  an  also-ran  with  inferior  products  — 
just  last  month  Microsoft  Senior  Vice 
President  Steve  Ballmer  called  DR  DOS 
6.0  a  “not  quite  compatible  DOS  imita¬ 
tion”  —  Kempin  went  out  of  his  way  to 
stress  that  Digital  Research  is  a  capable 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

“I  respect  the  [Digital  Research] 
guys,”  Kempin  said.  “And  I  believe  that 
for  me  personally,  they  serve  a  purpose: 
Without  them,  I  wouldn’t  have  a  good 
DOS.  I  see  them  as  a  competitor  who  ba¬ 
sically  makes  Steve  Ballmer  develop  a 
better  product.” 


A  good  mailing  list  is  hard  to  find. 

But , 

Look  no  further. 

You  just  found 


one. 


The  Computerworld 

SUBSCRIBER  LIST 


►  Select  from  over  135,000  IS  professionals  in  both  computer 
and  non-computer  related  industries. 

►  Target  to  CEO's  with  high  purchasing  power. 

►  Mail  to  mainframe,  mini,  micro  computer  or  LAN 
involvement. 

►  Get  the  mailing  list  where  the  subscribers  pay  to  receive 
each  and  every  issue. 

Call  1-800-343-6474,  ext.  745 
(in  MA,  508-620-7745). 

Ask  for  Chip  Zaborowski 
or  FAX  your  request:  508-653-6155 

Give  us  your  name  and  address  and  well  send  you 
additional  information  on  the  Computerworld  subscriber  list. 
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More  to  the  point,  Kempin  conceded 
that  Digital  Research  has  the  potential  to 
encroach  on  Microsoft’s  hallowed 
ground  by  developing  a  graphical  DOS  ex¬ 
tension  to  compete  against  Windows. 

“Let  me  put  it  this  way,”  Kempin 
said.  “I  think  that’s  probably  the  only  rea¬ 
son  why  Novell  bought”  Digital  Re¬ 
search. 

As  for  whether  Digital  Research  will 
actually  come  out  with  a  Windows-like 
product,  Kempin  prefers  to  give  the  firm 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

“I  respect  [Digital  Research]  as  a 
company  because  they  have  some  techni¬ 
cal  expertise,”  he  said.  “And  it’s  just  not 
good  judgment  to  say,  ‘No,  they  won’t 
ever  be  able  to  do  this.’  I  think  we  should 
assume  the  worst  —  otherwise,  we  might 
face  a  couple  of  surprises  here,  and  we 
wouldn’t  like  that  too  much.” 

Nor  does  Kempin  discount  the  ru¬ 
mors  that  IBM  is  preparing  to  license  DR 
DOS. 

Kempin  said  he  believes  that  IBM 
would  be  hesitant  to  move  away  from  MS- 
DOS,  and  that  before  it  did  so,  it  would 
have  to  “do  some  talking  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.”  But  he’s  not  taking  anything  for 
granted.  With  IBM,  as  with  Digital  Re¬ 
search,  “for  us,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
assume  the  worst,”  he  said. 

While  that  approach  might  seem  out 
of  character  for  a  top  Microsoft  execu¬ 
tive,  even  more  surprising  is  that  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  part  of  a  broader  perspective  that 
still  views  IBM  not  only  as  an  important 
ally  but  also  as  a  valued  customer. 

“I  actually  don’t  see  Microsoft  and 
IBM  in  reality  being  extremely  far  apart,” 
Kempin  said.  “IBM  is  a  very  pragmatic 
company,  and  whenever  they  can  sell 
PCs,  they’ll  sell  Windows  with  them  be¬ 
cause  they’re  interested  in  selling  PCs.” 

According  to  Kempin,  IBM  is  buying 
substantial  quantities  of  Windows  in  the 
U.S.  and  Europe  every  month  for  certain 
markets.  “So  in  a  way,”  he  says,  “they’re 
a  customer,  and  I  just  think  we  should  do 
everything  to  make  that  customer  happy 
—  despite  the  fact  that  IBM  believes 
that  OS/2  is  of  more  value  for  some  of 
their  customers  than  Windows  is.  We 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  there,  but  I 
think  in  the  end,  the  customer’s  going  to 
vote.” 

And  if  Kempin  has  any  say  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  can  expect  to  see  less  feuding  be¬ 
tween  the  giants  from  now  on.  Windows 
and  OS/2  can  coexist  peacefully,  he  says. 

“I  think  both  companies  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  making  differences 
public,  which  has  been  done  over  the  last 
six  months,  is  too  hard  on  their  custom¬ 
ers,”  Kempin  said.  “So  you’re  probably 
going  to  see  fewer  public  statements  from 
both  companies. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  definitely  are 
trying  to  make  Windows  a  success  in  the 
market,  and  I  think  we  have  some  mo¬ 
mentum  there.  And  IBM  is  going  to  try  to 
make  OS/2  successful.  These  two  things 
do  coexist  already  today  in  a  lot  of  compa¬ 
nies  —  you  can  talk  between  OS/2  and 
Windows  today.” 

As  Kempin  sees  it,  the  challenge  fac¬ 
ing  IBM,  Microsoft  and  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  “get  the  PC  market  back  on 
some  kind  of  an  aggressive  growth  path. 

“I  just  think  we  should  forget  the 
rhetoric  and  look  at  the  basics  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,”  Kempin  said.  “The  key  thing 
is  to  expand  the  market  and  not  haggle 
over  an  operating  system.” 


Tennant  writes  for  Computerworld  Hong  Kong. 
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What  drives  bosses  up  the  wall . . . 


BY  JULIA  KING 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


To  hear  information  systems 
managers  tell  it,  computer 
programmers  and  systems 
analysts  fall  in  love  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  cate¬ 
gory  of  worker. 

IS  professionals,  it  seems,  just 
can’t  maintain  a  professional  distance 
from  tools  and  technologies.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  affairs  are  fleeting;  some¬ 
times  they  are  both  long  and  intense. 
In  either  case,  managers  say,  the  at¬ 
tachments  can  be  counterproductive. 

Some  IS  professionals  are  fickle 
types.  They  fall  in  love  with  smaller 
and  faster  personal  computers  and 
glitzy  software  with  lots  of  bells  and 
whistles.  They  swoon  for  new  operat¬ 
ing  systems  and  database  tools.  In 
short,  their  bosses  say,  they  respond 
to  new  technologies  like  glandular 
teenagers  —  madly  infatuated  one 
month,  on  to  something  else  the  next 
—  usually  as  soon  as  the  first  object  of 
their  passions  has  been  purchased. 

Others  find  a  technology  or  two 
they  like  and  seemingly  bond  for  life. 
In  its  own  way,  the  managers  say,  this 
can  be  as  much  or  more  of  a  problem 
than  the  gadfly  infatuation.  Often, 
these  faithful  sorts  spurn  other,  more 
appropriate  tools  in  favor  of  systems 
and  software  with  which  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar. 


Even  putting  these  problems 
aside,  IS  technophiles  of  every  stripe 
often  exhibit  one  particularly  irksome 
trait,  managers  complain:  They  focus 
on  what  they  love  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  everything  else. 

Because  they  are  so  distracted  by 
desktop  gadgetry,  managers  say, 
many  workers  never  develop  a  big- 
picture  view  of  their  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  how  their  work  fits  into  it. 

“Too  often,  programmers  look  at 
problems  as  just  technology  prob¬ 
lems,”  says  Charles  Lasky,  director 
of  MIS  at  Dorr-Oliver,  Inc.,  a  manu¬ 
facturing  company  in  Milford,  Conn. 

Also  frustrating,  managers  say,  is 
IS  workers’  tendency  to  indulge  then- 
own  interests,  delving  into  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  technology  that  interests 
them  but  ignoring  details  that  are 
very  important  to  the  organization 
and  end  users.  This  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent,  managers  say,  in  the  software 
development  area.  Programmers  will 
spend  endless  amounts  of  time  ex¬ 
ploring  the  capabilities  of  a  new  appli¬ 
cations  development  tool  but  then 
give  short  shrift  to  the  documentation 
and  testing  of  the  systems. 

“Programmers  will  say  they  have 
tested  a  program,  but  before  a  user 
gets  to  the  first  prompt,  the  program 
bombs  out,”  says  Timothy  Kahn,  MIS 
manager  at  Sonoco  Fibre  Drum,  Inc., 
a  manufacturing  firm  in  Marietta,  Ga. 

Mason  notes  that  poor  documenta¬ 


tion  is  partially  explained  by  the  con¬ 
stant  pressure  put  on  programmers. 
“Once  a  programmer  gets  a  problem 
solved,  there  are  other  users  scream¬ 
ing  for  them  to  do  something  else.  So 
in  some  ways,  it  is  understandable 
that  they  go  on  to  the  next  problem 
rather  than  document,”  he  says. 

For  all  of  their  various  complaints, 
managers  seem  to  agree  on  a  single 
and  fairly  straightforward  solution: 
better  and  more  direct .  communica¬ 
tion  between  IS  staff  members  and 
their  ultimate  critics  — the  end  users. 

To  this  end,  Kahn  has  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  programmers  and  other 
IS  personnel  meet  face-to-face  with 


users  to  discuss  data  processing  and 
programming  requirements.  Similar¬ 
ly,  Mason  has  instituted  monthly 
meetings  between  programmers  and 
users  at  Georgetown  College  in 
Georgetown,  Ky. 

Meanwhile,  Black  &  Decker  Corp. 
has  devised  what  it  hopes  will  be  a 
cure  for  IS  professionals  suffering 
from  unreasonable  attachment  to  out¬ 
moded  technologies. 

Recognizing  that  it  is  manage¬ 
ment’s  responsibility  to  help  workers 
“break  old  habits,”  the  company  has 
established  work  centers  where  IS 
employees  can  experiment  with 
newer  PC-based  technologies. 


. . .  and  what  they  do  to  get  on  everyone  else’s  nerves 


ten  lost  or  misinterpreted. 

Working  in  IS  at  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  in  Richmond,  Va.,  is  like 
playing  a  never-ending  game  of  whis¬ 
per  down  the  lane,  systems  program¬ 
mer  Deborah  Stein  says. 

The  game  works  like  this:  A  user 
tells  his  supervisor  what  he  needs 
from  the  IS  department.  That  super¬ 
visor  then  tells  an  IS  supervisor  who 
tells  Stein.  Rarely  during  the  process 
does  Stein  talk  to  the  users  whose 
problems  she  is  expected  to  solve. 
David  Maynard,  a  programmer 
analyst  at  Matthew  Bender  Co.,  a 
Menands,  N.Y.,  publishing  firm, 
also  reaches  for  game  analogies 
when  describing  how  messages  are 
filtered  through  IS  management. 
When  your  instructions  come 
from  an  IS  manager,  the  process 
of  writing  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  like  assem¬ 
bling  a  jigsaw  puzzle 
with  several  pieces 
missing,  he  says. 

“In  many  cases,  it 
seems  that  informa¬ 
tion  crucial  to  the 
scope  of  a  project  is 
withheld  ...  so  that 
you  can  be  more  than 
halfway  through  a 
project  without  hav- 
Pauiette  Bogan  t n g  all  of  the  mforma- 


If  the  quality  of  communications  be¬ 
tween  users  and  IS  departments  is 
poor,  IS  staff  members  say,  a  lot  of 
the  blame  for  the  static  belongs  to  IS 
managers.  When  IS  managers  act  as 
go-betweens,  staff  members  explain, 
vital  information  from  end  users  is  of- 


tion  you  need,”  Maynard  says. 

What  would  be  far  preferable,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stein,  is  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  IS  staffs  and  users. 

Even  when  IS  managers  are  easy 
to  understand  and  transmit  user  re¬ 
quests  clearly,  what  they  ask  for 
doesn’t  always  make  a  lot  of  practical 
sense,  IS  professionals  say.  If  muddy 
communications  is  the  No.  1  gripe 
from  IS  staffs  about  their  managers. 
No.  2  has  to  be  unrealistic  demands. 

“A  lot  of  the  time,  people  in  IS 
management  haven’t  gone  up  the 
technical  side  of  the  business,  and 
they  have  no  idea  what  programmers 
face,”  says  Gary  Cerreta,  a  senior 
programmer  analyst  at  Matthew 
Bender  and  a  former  IS  manager. 

Lack  of  technical  expertise  often 
translates  into  insensitivity  to  the  re¬ 
source  requirements  of  projects, 
both  during  and  after  the  build. 
“Some  managers  aren’t  concerned 
that  it  could  take  24  hours  a  day  for 
the  next  three  months  to  accomplish 
what  they  want,”  observes  Bob  Bo- 
den,  a  systems  programmer  at  the 
Lee  County  Tax  Collector’s  Office  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.  Other  IS  profession¬ 
als  note  that  there  is  often  no  time  set 
aside  for  postdevelopment  testing 
and  fixes. 

Still,  other  IS  managers  seem 
completely  unaware  or  uncaring  that 


the  work  of  a  programmer  or  analyst 
is  not  something  that  can  be  complet¬ 
ed,  then  shelved.  Rather,  it  is  an  on¬ 
going  process  of  fixing  and  updating, 
which  involves  knowing  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  users  and  man¬ 
agers  whom  programmers  are 
charged  with  keeping  productive. 

What’s  really  galling,  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  say,  is  that  when  something 
goes  wrong  because  a  project  deliv¬ 
ery  was  rushed,  managers  are  sel¬ 
dom  willing  to  admit  that  they  could 
be  partially  at  fault. 

Managers  must  also  assume  at 
least  partial  responsibility  for  what  is 
perceived  as  workers’  inadequate 
knowledge  about  their  companies’ 
overall  business,  according  to  Will 
Williams,  a  principal  software  engi¬ 
neer  at  Lotus  Development  Corp.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  his  two  years  at  Lotus,  Williams 
says  his  department  has  gone 
through  no  fewer  than  four  reorgani¬ 
zations,  two  of  which  he  learned 
about  only  after  they  had  taken  place. 
If  IS  staffs  are  ever  going  to  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  a  firm’s 
business  and  strategy,  managers 
must  do  a  better  job  of  communicat¬ 
ing  that  information,  Williams  says. 


King  is  a  free-lance  technology  writer  based 
in  Ridley  Park,  Pa. 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS  EAST 


ANOTHER 
REASON  WHY 
COMPUTERWORLD 
RECRUITMENT 
ADVERTISING 
WORKS ... 


Computerworld  gives  you 
large  numbers  of  profession¬ 
als  who  work  in  your  indus¬ 
try. 

When  you’re  recruiting  com¬ 
puter  professionals,  it’s  often 
important  to  find  ones  with 
experience  working  on  sys¬ 
tems  specific  to  your  indus¬ 
try.  From  manufacturing  to 
banking,  healthcare  to  insur¬ 
ance,  Computerworld 
reaches  the  right  people  in 
every  major  industry. 


Computerworid’s 

Industry 

Audience 

Computer  Vendor  and  Consulting 

152,534 

Computer  Manufacturer 

81,998 

large-scale  computers 

38,160 

medium-scale  computers 

47,528 

small-scale  computers 

35,316 

personal  computers 

49,128 

technical  workstations 

25,526 

Software  Vendor 

134,207 

for  large-scale  systems 

59,196 

for  medium-scale  systems 

77,372 

for  small-scale  systems 

63,545 

for  personal  computers 

78,973 

for  technical  workstations 

27,005 

Non-CPU  Computer 

Products  Manufacturer 

38,024 

VAR/Dealer/Retailer 

28,652 

DP  Service  Bureau/ 

Contract  DP  Services 

55,093 

Consulting/Planning 

89,851 

Manufacturer  (not  computers) 

174,028 

Insurance 

54,721 

Healthcare 

66,086 

Banking/Financial  Services 

101,111 

Government  Federal/State/Local 

112,768 

Business  Service  (except  DP) 

41,407 

Communications  Systems 

29,709 

Public  Utilities 

55,627 

Transportation 

26,598 

Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

113,584 

Education 

127,431 

SOURCE:  Skill  Survey  of  Conputmroiifs  Audience,  May  1989. 


To  place  your  ad  regionally 
or  nationally,  call  John  Corri¬ 
gan,  Vice  President/Classified 
Advertising,  at  800/343- 
6474  (in  MA,  508/879- 
0700). 


COMPUTIRWORU) 

Where  qualified  candidates  look.  Every  week. 


Systems  Development  Manager  - 
Miami,  FL  -  Desgns  &  suprvses  in- 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 


PROGRAMMER/ 

ANALYSTS: 


Killington,  America's  6  Mountain  Ski  Resort,  is 
interviewing  for  an  experienced  programmer 
analyst  for  our  progressive  MIS  Department. 
Candidate  will  be  required  to  work  with  our 
AS400  system  utilizing  RPG  III.  We  seek  a  min¬ 
imum  of  2-4  years  of  programming  experience. 
Killington  offers  a  comprehensive  benefit  pack¬ 
age  which  includes  full  use  of  our  recreational 
facilities.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

Killington  Ltd. 

Killington  Road  •  Killington,  VT  05751 
Attn:  Personnel  Department 

_  .J^Lillington  _ 


staJation,  implementation  &  contin¬ 
ued  maintenance  &  enhancement 
of  Emtrak  computer-aided  dispatch 
sftwr  sys  for  tmsprtatn  companies 
mdud  ambulance,  taxicab,  truck¬ 
ing,  &  other  companies  maintaining 
fleets  of  vehicles  UtJ  knwldg  of  C 
&  Fortran  computer  languags  & 
Matrox  grphcs  hrdwr  &  sftwr  to  de¬ 
sign,  devel  &  install  Emtrak  sys  in 
Co's  srvce  cntrs  &  those  of  turnkey 
clients.  Applies  math  principles,  kn¬ 
wldg  of  oomputer  prgrmmng  & 
data  design  technqs  to  improve  op¬ 
erator  accuracy  white  reducing  en¬ 
try  time  Util  same  day  &  overnight 
Iteet  dispatching  &  fleet  routing  & 
scheduling  technqs  to  enable  sys 
to  most  erfctvty  manage  fleets  Pro- 
vides  installation  &  operations  sup¬ 
port  for  new  srvce  cntrs  &  turnkey 
clients  in  order  to  establ  effcnt  new 
dispatch  &  call-taking  proceds  in 
Miami  and  10  other  U  S.  cities 
Train  key  subord  personnel  indud 
sr  &  jr  prgrmmrs,  data  processing 
mngr  and  suppt  engineer  in  com¬ 
puter-aided  dispatch  sftwr  opera¬ 
tions.  Must  have  Bchlrs  deg  in 
Comp  Sd  or  Sys  Anal.  Must  have 
3  yrs  exp  in Job  duties  or  3  yrs  as 
Sys  Anlyst.  Exp  must  Indude  util  of 
technqs  for  same  day  &  overnight 
fleet  dispatching,  routing  &  sched¬ 
uling;  prgrmmng  &  operation  of 
Custom  2000  &  Emtrack  comput¬ 
er-aided  dispatch  sys;  Matrox 
graphics  hrdwr  &  sftwr,  C  &  For¬ 
tran.  Mon-Fri  40  hrs/wk;  $36,000/ 
yr.  SEND  RESUME  ONLY  to  JOB 
SERVICE  OF  FLORIDA,  701  S.W. 
27TH  AVE  -  RM  15,  MIAMI,  FL 
33135.  Ref:  Job  Order  #FL 
0518767. 


Operations  Research  Analyst  needed 
to  analyze  complex  corporate  prob¬ 
lems  using  computer-based  modeling 
6  operations  research  techniques.  As¬ 
sist  In  Initial  problem  definition;  design 
&  develop  models  to  determine  re¬ 
sources  available,  strategic  capital  & 
operating  expenditures  &  procedures, 
&  Interpret  magnitude,  consequences, 
trends,  etc;  design  &  develop  various 
computer  models  to  test  alternative 
solutions;  recommend  best  solution  to 
senior  management  via  oral  &  written 
reports.  Must  have  B.S.  In  Operations 
Research  ("O.R.")  or  other  quantita¬ 
tive  field  with  following  O.R.  course- 
work:  Integer  Programming  &  Net¬ 
work  Flows,  Stochastic  Operations 
Research,  Linear  Programming.  Must 
be  proficient  In  PASCAL,  PL/1,  FOR¬ 
TRAN,  SAS.  Must  also  have  2  years 
of  employment  experience  In  a  pro¬ 
fessional  position  using  O.R.  M.S.  In 
O.R.  or  other  quantitative  field  may 
be  substituted  for  up  to  2  yrs.  work 
experience.  Must  have  strong  analyti¬ 
cal,  human  relations,  &  communica¬ 
tions  skills.  40  hours/week;  $36,864/ 
annum.  Send  resumes  to:  Kathy 
Malo,  Job  Serv  Prog  &  Tech  Supp, 
TN  Dept,  of  Employment  Sec,  Nash¬ 
ville,  TN  37245-1200  for  referral  to 
employer.  Job  Order  *TN  1235944, 
Job  Location:  Memphis. 


A  Terrific 
Opportunity 


Computer  Consulting  Group,  has 
immediate  openings  on  its  consul¬ 
ting  staff  for  talented  Programmer/ 
Analysts  with  2  or  more  years 
experience.  Excellent  salary  & 
benefits,  We  re  especially  seeking: 

•VAX  INGRES 

•  DB-2 
•CSP 

•  ACMS 

•  IDMS  ADSO 

•  IMS  or  CICS 

•  RDB 

• ORACLE 

Computer 
Consulting 
Group _ 

Contract  Professional  Services 

Servicing  the  Research 
Triangle  Park  and  the 
Southeast  area. 

4109  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Suite  307 
Raleigh.  NC  27609 

1-800-222-1273 
FAX  (803)738-9123 

Member  NACCB 


PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST  POSITIONS 


CONTRACT 

ASSIGNMENTS 

IN 

PA,  NJ,  &  DEL 

•  Walker  Software 

•  DB2 

•  AION 

•  Oracle 

•  Biomedical  Imaging 
Systems 

•  Cobol  Reverse 
Engineering 

•  Synon 

•  SQL  Windows 

•  DB2,  Aps  orTelon 

•  Mantis 

•  Superbase  IV 

•  Datacom  DBA 

•  Sybase 

•  Ideal  Datacom 

•  Focus,  Rexx 

•  Teradata 

•  MS-Windows, 

Quick  Basic  or 
StarLan 

•  M&l,  C.I.S. 

.  P.M.S. 


DEVON  CONSULTING 


Software  engineer  for  engi¬ 
neering  consultants.  Design,  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  multi-user's 
system  under  local  area  network 
(LAN)  and  Xenix  environment  us¬ 
ing  C  and  assembly  languages. 
Will  set  up  networking  hardware 
and  system  software  to  insure 
communication  protocol  for  office 
automation.  Will  provide  software 
and  hardware  technical  support 
and  training  for  end  users  and 
employees.  40-hour  week,  hours 
8  AM  to  4  PM.  Salary  $27,000 
per  year.  B.S.  or  equivalent  in 
computer  science,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  4  years  as 
an  engineer.  Submit  resume  to: 
Job  Service  of  Florida,  3421  Law- 
ton  Road,  Orlando,  FL  32803  Re: 
Job  order  #FL051 9410. 


System  Engineer:  Design, 
write,  analyze,  and  implement 
software  required  to  automate 
operation  of  manufacturer  of 
electronic  components.  Must 
have  minimum  Master's  degree 
in  Computer,  or  Applied  Math. 
Science,  and  be  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  and  proficient  in, 
Unix/SCO  Xenix,  Dbase/ 
Foxbase+,  C,  Pascal,  Fortran, 
Cobol,  Basic,  Assembly,  and 
SAS.  M-F,  8:30AM-5:30PM 
$524.00  per  week.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  send  resume  to  or  apply 
in  person,  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order#  GA 
5511473,  1535  Atkinson  Road, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30243  or  to 
the  nearest  Georgia  Job  Ser¬ 
vice  Center. 


THIS 
SPACE 
FOR  HIRE 

Call  today 
to  place  your 
recruitment  ad. 

800-343-6474 
in  MA,  508/879-0700 


SYSTEMS 

PROGRAMMERS 

With  at  least  3  years  experience  in 

*  IMS  DB/DC,  DL1  *  CICS 

*  NATURAL  *  ADABASE 

*  PL1  COBOL 

*  DB2/SQL  *  TANDEM 

*  VM/MVS  RPGII/III 

*  VAX/VMS  *  IDMS/ ADS/O 

*  FOCUS  *  C  LANGUAGE 

Please  Send  Resume  to: 


Management 
Solutions,  Inc. 

1416  South 
Third  Street, 
Louisville,  KY 
40208 


MSI 


502-634-1387 


MVS  C0B0L/CICS/0B2  Pfls  To  S70K 
AS400  RPGIII/CL  PAs  To  S45K 

Norcross.  GA  •  404-446-1116 
3169  Holcomb  Br  Rd  »680  30071 

OS/2  and  C  To  S70K 

IMS  PA  s  To  S60K 

Fairfax.  VA  •  703-222-1900 
4350  Fairlakes  Court  22033 

COBOL  IMS  DB/DC  S40K 

COMSHARE  P/A  S45K 

Memphis  •  901  684  1 030 
4646  Poplar.  #417.  38117 


National 

Computer 

Associates 


COMPUTER  PROGRESS 
UNITED 

S40.000  to  S 60, 000 


We  provide  Fortune  500  companies 
with  consulting  and  programming 
services  We  have  immediate 
positions  available  for  P/A  in 

Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Tennessee.  We  are  the  DB2 
Specialist! 

TELON 

DB2  ■  IMS  ■  CICS 

Send  resume  or  cel 

Computer  Progress  United 
12730  Townepark  Way 
Louisville,  KY  40243 
(502)  245-6533 


435  Devon  Park  Drive 
Suite  410, 
Wayne,  PA  19087 

Phone#:21 5-964-2700 
Fax#:21 5-964-2708 
Member  NACCB 


IS  PROFESSIONALS 

Opportunities  abound  in  the 
Southeast  fa  talented,  ex¬ 
perienced  (3  years  mini¬ 
mum)  Programmers,  Senkx 
PA's  and  DBA's.  Join  our 
talented  staff  and  work  in 
stateof-the-art  environ¬ 
ments  on  challenging  proj¬ 
ects.  Current  opportunities 
fa  '91  include: 

*  CSP,  DB2 

*  OS/2,  PS/2,  LAN, 
COBOL,  SQL 

*  Natural  2,  Adabas, 
CICS,  COBOL 

*  CICS,  COBOL,  APS 

*  Natural,  Adabas,  DB2 

*  Oracle,  SQL,  IBM 

We  offer  excellent  com¬ 
pensation,  relocation  as¬ 
sistance,  full  benefit  pack¬ 
age  and  education  reim¬ 
bursement.  Send  your  re¬ 
sume  TODAY! 


AMERICAN 

COMPUTER 

PROFESSIONALS 

140  Stoneridge  Drive 
Suite  350 

Columbia,  SC  29210 
800-933-9227 
Fax  803-779-1955 
equal  opportunity  emptoyer 


Well  established  consulting  firm  is  cur¬ 
rently  seeking  programmer/analysts 
with  expertise  in  CICS,  DB2.  IMS  or 
IDEAL/DAIACQM  for  DP  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

•  Positions  are  both  hourly  and 
salaried. 

•  Salaries  to  $40k;  hourly  to  $22/hr. 

Opportunities  also  exist  for  individuals 
with  expertise  in  a  TANDEM.  VAX  or 
AS/400  environment. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  strong,  diversified 
economy,  as  well  as  the  fourth  largest 
concentration  of  Fortune  500  companies 
in  the  country.  Features  such  as  low 
taxes,  affordable  housing  and  a  low 
crime  rate  make  Pittsburgh  one  of  the  top 
ten  cities  for  relocation. 

Please  contact  us  for  an  appointment: 


Pittsburgh  Business 
Consultants,  Inc . 

411  7th  Avenue,  Suite  1401 A 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219 
phone:  (412)391-0714  or  (800)722-9820 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYSTS 

CONSULTANTS  NY/NJ/CT 


▲  SUN  OS  w/RPC 

▲  UNIX  System  Test 

▲  UNIX  Security 

▲  UNIX/C  ORACLE 

▲  COMSHARE  EIS 

▲  CICS  IMS  COBOL 

▲  Data  Analysl/Modeller 
A  C/MS  Windows 

▲  UNIX/C  PHIGS&GL 

▲  UNIFY 

▲  UNIX  SYS  PROG 

▲  DBA/UNIX 

▲  INFORMIX  SQL 

▲  IMS  Operations  Anal 

▲  IMS  Performance  Anal 

▲  SYBASE  UNIX/C 

▲  UNIX  Sys  Admin 


Call  or  send  resume  to  GRANT : 


AZTEC  CONSULTING  SERVICES,  INC. 

530  Main  St..  Dept.  CW1 125,  Ft.  Lee,  NJ  07024 
(201)461-7200  (212)307-7259 


Florida,  Ohio,  Upstate  New  York, 
Washington  D.C. 


C.P.U.,  Inc.  a  leading 
provider  of  value-added 
management  consulting 
services  to  Fortune  500 
companies,  has  openings 
for  computer  profession¬ 
als  with  a  minimum  of 
three  (3)  years  data  pro¬ 
cessing  experience.  TOP 
salaries  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  40 IK  Plan, 
relocation  assistance, 
training,  and  tuition  re¬ 
imbursement. 


ter  corvision 

B*  TELEPHONY 
B'  DB2 
O'  C++ 

\2T  TANDEM 
B"  IBM  ALL  SKILLS 
tST  370  ASSEMBLER  AFP 
BC  DEC  ALL  SKILLS 
BT  NOVELL  NETWARE 
O' CASE 

TECHNOLOGIES 

Fax  or  forward  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 


(CPU) 


CORPORATE 

RECRUITING 

CENTER 


5360  Genesee  Street,  Bowmansville,  NY  14026 

FAX:  716-684-3669  OFC:  716-684-3667 
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“...Computer world  Direct  Response 


Cards  help  us  focus 
on  the  people 
most  likely 
to  purchase...” 

Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc.  has  grown  over  the 
past  decade  from  a  New  York  City  based 
software  consulting  firm,  to  a  leading  sup¬ 
plier  of  communications  software  solutions 
worldwide.  Its  XCOM  6.2  software  product 
set  new  standards  for  the  industry  when  in¬ 
troduced  in  1 987,  and  continues  to  lead  the 
way  in  LU  6.2  connectivity. 

According  to  founder  and  president  Alec 
Gindis,  XCOM  6.2  provides  off-the-shelf  LU 
6.2  communications  among  the  industry’s 
widest  range  of  platforms  --  mainframes, 
minis,  and  PCs  --  from  such  manufacturers  as 
IBM,  DEC,  Data  General,  Sun,  Stratus,  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  others. 

“Rapidly  increasing  sales  have  shown  us  that 
both  large  and  small  organizations  can  ben¬ 
efit  from  our  communications  expertise.  We 
offer  them  far-reaching  solutions  for  applica¬ 
tions  like  file  transfer,  task  sharing,  software 
distribution,  transaction  processing,  auto¬ 
mated  backup,  and  more.  Efficiently  reach¬ 
ing  prospects  who  have  these  needs  has 
been  essential  to  our  growth. 

“We  value  the  way  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  help  us  focus  on  the  people 
most  likely  to  purchase  our  products:  those 
with  advanced,  multi-platform  data  transfer 
needs.  The  cards  give  us  the  broadest  reach 
to  all  the  major  players  in  the  information 
systems  industry. 


■Alec  Gindis 
President 

Spectrum  Concepts,  Inc. 

measurable  results,  Computerworld  Direct 
Response  Cards  provide  substantial  lead 
generation  for  direct  use  by  our  sales  force. 

“Unlike  many  other  cards,  Computerworld 
Direct  Response  Cards  also  offer  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  ‘split  testing.’  They  allow  us  to 
test  alternative  marketing  strategies  scientif¬ 
ically,  or  validate  approaches  we  already 
1 1 

use. 

Computerworld  Direct  Response  Cards  give 
you  a  cost-effective  way  to  reach  Comput- 
erworld's  powerful  buying  audience  of  over 
1 35,000  computer  professionals.  Every 
month.  They’re  working  for  Spectrum  Con¬ 
cepts,  Inc.  --  and  they  can  work  for  you.  Call 
Norma  Tamburrino,  National  Account  Man¬ 
ager,  Computerworld  Direct  Response  Card, 
at  201/587-0090  to  reserve  your  space  to¬ 
day. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 

Where  you  get  direct  access  to  quality  sales  leads. 


“And  Computerworld  Direct  Response  Cards 
consistently  have  provided  the  lowest  cost 
per  lead  of  any  of  the  media  we’ve  used.  In 
fact,  we  receive  hundreds  of  high-quality 
leads  from  every  card  we  run.  With  very 


If  your  network  fails,  can  your  company  afford  it? 
For  that  matter,  can  you? 

When  you’re  faced  with  the  challenge  of  build¬ 
ing  a  multi- vendor,  multi-protocol,  multi-media 
facility  network  with  reliability,  flexibility  and 
manageability,  you  need  the  right  knowledge  and 
the  right  equipment. 

By  reliability,  we  don’t  mean  reduced  down¬ 
time.  We  mean  near  zero  downtime.  By  flexibil¬ 
ity,  we  mean  enough  to  handle  today’s  Ethernet 
and  Token  Ring,  while  being  open  to  tomorrow’s 
FDDI.  And  by  manageability,  we  mean  control 
from  a  single  desktop. 

With  Chipcom  s  ONline™  System  Concentrator, 
you  can  build  a  fault-tolerant  facility  network  that 
survives  broken  cables  and  failed  components, 
and  reroutes  network  traffic  without  users  even 


knowing  a  problem  exists.  Chipcom ’s  exclusive 
TriChanner  architecture  means  that  each  hub  can 
run  up  to  three  concurrent  networks — 

Ethernet,  Token  Ring  or  FDDI — 
in  any  combination.  And  Chipcom  s 
ONline  Network  Control  System  gives 
you  the  power  to  reassign,  balance  and 
reconfigure  the  network  without  shut¬ 
ting  it  down,  rewiring,  or  even  setting 
foot  in  a  wiring  closet. 

We  can  help  you  with  the  knowledge 


NETWORK 

RELIABILITY 


part,  as  well.  With  the  first  of  a  series  of  white 
papers  created  to  help  you  build  the  reliable, 
flexible  and  manageable  network 
your  company  needs  to  survive  in 
today’s  world. 

FREE  SURVIVAL 

MANUAL.  Leam  how 


to 


conquer  the  major  causes  of  network 
failures.  For  your  free  copy  call 

1-800-228-9930. 
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CHIPCOM’ 


Survival  Gear 


ONline  and  TriChannel  are  trademarks  of  Chipcom  Corporation. 
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Only  Oracle  CASE  allows  teams  of  developers  to  jointly  design 
and  build  database  applications  that  run  on  virtually  all  the 
computers  in  your  organization.  Mainframes,  minicomputers, 
workstations  and  PCs. 

Oracle  CASE  supports  the  full  lifecycle  of  systems  development. 
From  strategic  planning,  analysis  and  design  to  on-line 
generation,  production  and  maintenance.  Using  sophisticated 
diagrammed  for  entity-relationship  models,  function 
hierarchies,  dataflow  analysis  and  matrices.  All  integrated  with 
a  comprehensive  set  of  application  development  tools  and  utilities. 
Developers’  efforts  are  fully  coordinated  via  a  shared,  on-line 
Qrac|e  VOII  repository.  Which  can  reside  on  virtually  any 

develop  applications  anywhere,  ^rt**™** ****** 
And  run  them  everywhere.  Sodeveloperscan  tralyworkas  team s  t0 

improve  productivity,  while  eliminating  errors  and  redundancies. 
And  once  CASE  generates  your  application,  you  can  run  it  on 


AMDAHL 


MS-DOS 


DEC 

ULTRIX 


ORACLE 


virtually  all  your  computers.  From  PCs  through  mainframes. 
Oracle  also  offers  comprehensive  services  to  transfer  our  CASE 
expertise  to  you.  Including  full  support,  education  and 
consulting  to  maximize  your  success  with  CASE  technology. 


1-800-633-1073  Ext.  8135 

Call  us  today,  and  register  for  the  free  Oracle  CASE  Technology 
Seminar  in  your  area. 

You’ll  see  why  Oracle  offers  the  best  CASE  scenario. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 

©  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation.  All  other  trademarks 
referenced  are  the  service  marks,  trademarks,  or  registered  trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturers.  Call 
1-800-ORACLE1  for  hardware  and  software  requirements.  *In  CANADA,  please  call  1-800-668-8925  for 
product  and  seminar  information. 
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Small  firms  share 
big  Air  Force  pact 

BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


GUNTER  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Ala.  — 
Two  relative  unknowns  beat  a  number  of 
industry  giants  for  a  U.S.  Air  Force  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  defense  and  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  with  up  to  300,000  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  related  equipment  and  office 
automation  software. 

The  award,  one  of  the  largest  small- 
computer  buys  ever,  is  estimated  to  bring 
Compuadd  Corp.  in  Austin,  Texas,  and 
Sysorex  Information  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Falls  Church,  Va.,  $667  million  in  the  first 
year  and  $  1  billion  over  five  years. 

The  split  award  is  intended  to  encour¬ 
age  competition  after  the  contract  is 
signed.  Under  its  terms,  each  company  is 
guaranteed  $4.75  million  in  the  first  year; 
beyond  that,  they  will  compete  for  orders. 
The  Air  Force  hopes  this  arrangement 
will  stimulate  better  service  and  eliminate 
the  procurement  bottlenecks  that  have 
plagued  the  Desktop  III  procurement, 
which  was  won  by  Unisys  Corp. 

Twenty-two  vendors  sent  in  bids, 
some  submitting  more  than  one  proposal. 
The  Air  Force  would  not  identify  losing 
bidders,  but  IBM,  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Ze¬ 
nith  Data  Systems,  Apple  Computer,  Inc., 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Centel  Federal 
Services  Corp.  and  many  smaller  firms  re¬ 
portedly  submitted  proposals. 

Zenith  Data  won  the  Desktop  I  and  II 
awards.  Unisys  did  not  bid  on  Desktop  IV 
but  will  continue  to  ship  PCs  under  Desk¬ 
top  III  for  at  least  another  year. 

A  spokesman  for  PC  manufacturer 
Compuadd  said  the  firm  will  ship  its  own 
Intel  Corp.  80386-  and  1486-based  ma¬ 
chines  and  peripherals.  Sysorex,  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator,  will  assemble  compo¬ 
nents  from  other  vendors  into  PCs. 


necessary  and  costly  to  consumers.  The 
FCC  agreed.  Commissioner  Ervin  S. 
Duggan  said  the  cost  savings  from  joint 
marketing  of  enhanced  and  basic  services 
might  enable  the  RBOCs  to  provide  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  voice  messaging  that  cannot 
be  provided  profitably  to  the  mass  market 
by  other  enhanced  service  providers. 

Enhanced  service  providers  and  a 
number  of  users  disagreed.  In  an  FCC  fil¬ 
ing,  the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications  Us¬ 
ers  Committee  said  the  RBOCs  would  use 
their  local  monopoly  powers  to  “do  seri¬ 
ous  violence  to  the  long-standing  goal  of 
encouraging  and  achieving  a  fully  compet¬ 
itive  marketplace.” 

The  commission  said  it  will  review  the 
safeguards  issues  in  three  years  and  make 
warranted  regulatory  changes. 
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BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  last  week 
launched  an  inquiry  into  the  future  of  the 
public  networks  to  ensure  that  the  region¬ 
al  Bell  operating  companies  (RBOC)  un¬ 
bundle  their  services  to  allow  greater  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  networks  by  providers  and 
users  of  enhanced  voice  and  data  services. 

The  FCC,  moreover,  gave  the  RBOCs 
the  go-ahead  to  offer  enhanced  services 
without  having  to  do  so  through  separate 
business  units. 

Under  a  concept  called  Open  Network 
Architecture  (ON A),  the  RBOCs  have 
been  encouraged  to  move  the  embedded 
software  used  to  route  and  process  calls 
out  of  local  switches  and  into  centralized 
data  centers,  where  it  can  more  easily  be 
accessed  and  tailored  to  the  needs  of  spe¬ 
cific  customers. 

A  petition  for  the  inquiry  was  brought 
a  year  ago  by  the  Coalition  of  Open  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  Parties,  which 
charged  that  the  RBOCs’  network  of  the 
future,  called  Advanced  Intelligent  Net¬ 
work,  would  not  be  open  but  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  restrict  network  access  by  users. 


Among  other  things,  the  FCC  is  seek¬ 
ing  guidance  on  how  to  balance  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  making  networks  more  accessible 
with  the  alleged  greater  risks  to  security 
and  reliability.  The  FCC  also  directed  the 
RBOCs  to  augment  previously  filed  ONA 
plans  to  include  greater  detail  about  how 
they  will  unbundle  new  technology,  and  it 
directed  them  to  file  annual  reports  on  a 
variety  of  topics  related  to  ONA. 

“Getting  the  RBOCs  to  file  reports  is 
not  the  same  as  getting  them  to  do  the 
right  thing,”  noted  Henry  D.  Levine,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based  attorney.  “All 
the  noises  are  correct,  but  it’s  not  clear 
there  is  any  payoff.” 


According  to  FCC  Chairman  Alfred  C. 
Sikes,  the  commission’s  actions  last  week 
said  nothing  of  how  unbundled  network 
services  might  be  priced,  but  he  may  have 
presaged  future  commission  action  by 
saying  prices  should  be  cost-based  and 
free  of  legal  subsidies  that  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  applied  for  social  objectives. 

The  FCC  also  beefed  up  its  earlier  pre¬ 
scription  for  “nonstructural  safeguards” 
to  prevent  the  RBOCs  from  illegally  pric¬ 
ing  and  discriminating  against  competing 
sellers  of  enhanced  services. 

The  RBOCs  had  argued  that  the  re¬ 
quirement  for  maintaining  separate  sub¬ 
sidiaries  for  information  services  was  un- 
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Call  for  FREE  DASD 
Management  Report  Program  and 
FREE  No  Obligation  90  Day  Trial 


In  a  data  center 

emergency...you  may  not 
able  to  avoid  the  “crash”,  but 
you  can  be  prepared  for  the 
fastest  recovery  possible 
if  you  use  FDR/ABR  as 
your  storage  manage¬ 
ment  product.  Whether 
you  need  to  restore 
a  single  data  set,  a 
single  volume,  or  an 
entire  data  center, 

FDR/ABR  will  do  it  in 
significantly  less  time 
than  any  other  system. 

A  “Crash  Helmet” 

For  Your  Data  Center. 
FDR,  CPK  and  ABR 
offer  you  not  only  the  per¬ 
formance  and  protection 
you  need  today,  but  also 
the  ability  to  handle  the 
DASD  growth  that  you 
have  planned  for  the  future. 
FDR,  with  over  6,000  users, 
is  the  most  widely  used 
product  for  fast,  reliable 
backup  and  recovery. 


Innovation  and 
Experience:  A  Powerful 
Combination.  An  innova¬ 
tive  approach  combined  with 
19  years  of  experience  is  the 
reason  FDR  is  employed  by  the 
largest  base  of  DASD  manage¬ 
ment  system  users  for  backup 
and  recovery.  FDR  users  get 
key  capabilities  not  avail¬ 
able  in  other  systems. 
Example:  Data  set  can  be 
restored  to  a  different  device 
type  without  a  special  time 
consuming  logical  backup. 
FDR  can  restore  a  backup 
created  10  years  ago  on 
3350  DASD  to  3390  today!!! 
DFDSS  physical  backups 
can  only  be  restored  to 
the  same  device  type. 
More  For  Less.  Find  out  how 
Innovation  Data  Processing’s 
FDR,  CPK  and  ABR  can  give 
you  more,  yet  cost  less  than 
DFDSS  and  DFHSM. 
Call  201-890-7300  today 
for  more  details. 
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JUST  WHEN  YOU  THOUGHT  IT  WOULD  TAKE  A  MIRACLE 
TO  ACCESS  ALL  YOUR  CORPORATE  DATA... 


-=§  ED.-VSQI. 

(Remold  Sub-server) 


3GL 

Applications 


Application 

Development 

Tools 


EDA/SQL 


Information  Builders,  Inc 

MVS  Server 


Spreadsheets 


Decision  Support 
Tools 


The  Information  Warehouse  Solution  for 
SQL  based  Access  to  Relational  and  Non-relational  Data. 
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Remote  Data 


The  exciting  breakthrough  is  here... 
Enterprise  Data  Access/SQL  (EDA/SQL), 
the  key  component  of  IBM's  Information 
Warehouse  framework.  EDA/SQL  is  a  family 
of  client/server  products  that  works 
together  to  extend  the  reach  of  SQL  based 
tools  and  programs  for  accessing  both  new 
data  and  legacy  data  stored  in  IMS,  VSAM, 
and  other  non-relational  DBMSs  and  files. 
EDA/SQL  is  the  only  product  that  gives  you 
a  uniform,  relational  view  of  data,  regardless 
of  how  and  where  its  stored. 

From  spreadsheet  applications  to 
complex  business  systems,  EDA/SQL 
provides  the  power  and  flexibility  to  support 


virtually  any  SQL  based  application.  Popular 
tools  like  Lotus  1-2-3  and  QMF  -  even  3GL 
applications  -  can  use  native  commands  and 
syntax  to  access  over  45  local  or  remote 
proprietary  databases  and  files. 

Now,  you  can  have  a  true  open  network 
architecture.  Integrate  new  and  existing 
hardware  and  network  configurations  with 
EDA/SQL’s  interlocking  communications 
components  that  support  most  major 
network  architectures.  You  can  design  the 
most  cost-effective  environment  of  inter¬ 
connecting  PCs,  workstations,  midrange  and 
mainframe  platforms.  And  have  complete 
control  over  the  data  access  environment 


with  centralized  security  management, 
on  local  and  remote 

servers.  You  don’t  jr  v  Information 

have  to  wait  for  a  . . ,0Uk" 

miracle.  Now  your  data  » ? 
access  problems  can  be  solved. 

Call  Information  Builders  today. 


Information  Builders,  Inc. 
1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  1000 1 

800-969-1 NFO 

212-746-4433;  In  Canada  416-364-2760 

This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  products  by  their  track*  narrv. 
In  most,  tf  not  all  cases  these  designations  claimed  as  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  by  their  respec  tive  companies 
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V  series  users  await  conversion  tools 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


BLUE  BELL,  Pa.  —  The  migra¬ 
tion  plan  for  users  moving  from 
Unisys  Corp.’s  V  series  to  A  se¬ 
ries  mainframes  is  still  sketchy 
and  lacks  important  software 
tools  and  consulting  services. 

Migration  pains 

Unisys  V series’  installed  base  is 
beginning  to  erode 


U.S.  installed  base 


7/90  1/91  7/91 


Source:  Computer  Intelligence 

V  series  users,  however, 
seem  confident  that  a  path  to  the 
A  series  will  arrive  before  the 
last  iteration  of  the  V  series’  sys¬ 
tem  software  is  delivered  in  late 
1993.  Unisys  told  V  series  main¬ 
frame  customers  in  July  that 
their  platform  was  being  phased 
out,  and  the  firm  would  provide  a 
migration  path  to  the  A  series. 

Unisys  is  still  working  on 


planning  tools  and  consulting 
services  designed  to  assist  users 
in  selecting  the  right  size  A  se¬ 
ries,  said  John  Rioux,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  A  series,  V  series  and 
System/80  mainframes  within 
Unisys’  Computer  Systems 
Group.  The  tools  and  services 
are  now  squarely  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  phase.  Availability  is  unde¬ 
termined,  he  noted. 

“By  the  next  user  meeting, 
we  will  have  much  more  defini¬ 
tive  information  and  hope  to 
have  deliverable  dates,’’  he  said. 

Rioux  will  be  held  to  that 
statement,  said  Mark  Offen- 
bacher,  IS  operations  manager 
at  Salem,  Ore.-based  Norpac 
Foods,  Inc.  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  V  series  user  group.  “Every 
customer  out  there  will  have  to 
decide  if  it  wants  to  migrate  to  an 
A  system  or  to  an  IBM,”  he  said, 
adding  that  Unisys  must  “have 
some  of  the  [tools  and  services] 
on  board”  by  the  next  Cube  user 
group  conference,  slated  for 
April  in  San  Francisco. 

Rioux  said  that  Unisys,  which 
will  continue  to  build  the  V  series 
“as  long  as  there  is  a  demand,” 
sold  more  V  series  in  the  third 
quarter  than  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  quarters  combined. 

“We’re  satisfied  Unisys  has  a 


game  plan,”  said  Blake  Prichard, 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  in  Boston  and  head  of 
an  informal  V  series  user  group 
within  the  six  of  12  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  regional  banks  that  use 
Unisys  systems. 


Easy  does  it 

While  Unisys  Corp.  works 
on  moving  some  V  series 
functionality  to  the  A  se¬ 
ries,  it  recommends  sever¬ 
al  preparatory  steps  users 
can  take  to  migrate  appli¬ 
cation  code  and  networks: 

•  Implement  Link,  Unisys’ 
fourth-generation  lan¬ 
guage  development  sys¬ 
tem  that  runs  on  both  the 

V  series  and  the  A  series. 

•  Begin  using  Unisys’  Data 
Management  System. 

•  Move  to  Cobol  74  on  the 

V  series,  planning  a  move 
to  Cobol  85  on  the  A  se¬ 
ries. 

•  Begin  using  the  CP2000, 
a  front-end  processor 
available  for  both  main¬ 
frame  lines. 

ELLIS  BOOKER 


Little  new  to  show  at  PC  Expo, 
but  attendee  count  was  high 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  The  recession 
helped  drive  attendance  at  this 
year’s  PC  Expo  to  record  levels, 
but  there  were  few  new  products 
evident. 

While  the  show  drew 
largely  from  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  signifi¬ 
cant  numbers  of  attend¬ 
ees  came  from  Kansas 
and  others  from  as  far 
as  Mississippi. 

While  many  came 
simply  because  the 
show  was  within  driv¬ 
ing  distance  and  could  be  seen  in 
a  day,  others  came  because  it 
was  the  only  thing  they  could 
cost-justify. 

“We’re  hurtin’  for  certain, 
and  travel’s  near  nil  with  money 
so  tight,”  said  Edward  Bonney,  a 
programmer /analyst  at  Jackson 
Community  College  in  Michigan. 

The  show  also  drew  numer¬ 
ous  information  systems  profes¬ 
sionals  from  Chicago-area  corpo¬ 
rations,  such  as  John  Chapman, 
senior  technology  consultant  at 
Amoco  Corp.,  who  said  he  avoids 


Comdex  because  of  its  size. 

A  dearth  of  new  products  did 
not  disappoint  most  attendees, 
who  said  they  came  to  compare 
products  from  different  vendors 
and  attend  seminars.  An  8:45 
a.m.  session  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows 
drew  625  people. 

However,  there 
were  some  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  Houston  start¬ 
up  Notebook  Comput¬ 
er  Co.  announced  its 
486T-33,  a  five- 
pound  notebook  based 
on  the  33-MHz  Intel 
Corp.  I486DX  chip. 
Notebook  Computer  uses  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.’s  Travelmate 
box  and  builds  its  systems  into 
the  box. 

It  includes  4M  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory  (expand¬ 
able  to  10M  bytes),  a  10-in.  IBM 
Video  Graphics  Array-compati¬ 
ble  screen  and  a  60M-,  80M-  or 
120M-byte  hard  drive.  The  ma¬ 
chine  will  ship  in  December,  with 
a  retail  price  starting  at  $5,495. 

Staff  Writer  Christopher 
Lindquist  contributed  to  this  re¬ 
port. 


Microsoft  COBOL  ver¬ 
sion  4.5  gives  you  the  tools  you 
need  to  develop  Windows'  apps. 
Plus  several  ways  to  easily 
migrate  any  existing  COBOL 
applications  into  the  Windows  environment. 
Not  only  is  COBOL  4.5  easy  to  use. 


Microsoft 

COBOL 


It’s  also  easy  to  get  your  hands  on. 

Now  users  of  Microsoft,  Realia,  Ryan 
McFarland,  and  other  COBOL  products  can 
upgrade  for  only  $395.'  Just  call  (800)  541- 
1261,  Department  W29. 

Microsoft 
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ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 


TECH  TALK 


Earthshaking  computers 

■  To  learn  how  seismic  ac¬ 
tivity  affects  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  researchers  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Earthquake 
Engineering  Research 
(NCEER)  are  putting  IBM 
computers  on  the  center's 
shake  table  and  subjecting 
them  to  simulations  of  mod¬ 
erate  and  severe  earth¬ 
quakes.  NCEER,  based  at 
the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo,  and  IBM  are 
collaborating  on  a  three-year, 
$1.2  million  research  pro¬ 
gram  to  investigate  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  earthquakes  on  com¬ 
puters  and  how  to  protect 
them  better. 

Finally,  checkmate 

■  Lewis  Stiller,  a  25-year- 
old  graduate  student,  has 
solved  a  long-standing  chess 
problem  and  has  opened  the 
door  for  analysis  that  was 
once  thought  to  be  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  even  the  fastest 
computers,  according  to  re¬ 
cent  news  reports.  Stiller 
performed  one  of  the  largest 
computer  searches  ever  and 
found  that  a  king,  a  rook  and  a 
bishop  can  defeat  a  king  and 
two  knights  in  a  maximum  of 
223  moves.  The  question  of 
whether  the  combination 
could  win  has  puzzled  chess 
players  for  centuries.  Stiller, 
who  works  in  the  artificial  in¬ 
telligence  laboratory  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  solved 
the  problem  using  a  massively 
parallel  processing  comput¬ 
er  at  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratories. 

Pointing  all  over 

■  Gyration,  Inc.  said  that  it 
has  developed  a  unique  mo¬ 
bile  pointing  device  that  can 
control  the  cursor  on  a  com¬ 
puter  monitor  in  real  time 
for  two-  and  three-dimension¬ 
al  software  applications, 
without  being  dependent  on 
the  location  or  position  of 
the  device.  The  product, 
called  Gyropoint,  internally 
senses  motion  to  the  device 
rather  than  by  means  of  the 
contact  of  a  rolling  ball  to  a 
surface  or  external  sensors. 

It  is  compatible  with  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes 
and  IBM  Personal  Computers 
and  compatibles. 


Discovering  the  hidden  computer 

Xerox  researchers  are  challenging  the  idea  that  computers  must  be  visible  tools 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Researchers  in  the  computer 
science  laboratory  at  Xerox 
Corp.’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center  (PARC)  sometimes 
wish  computers  had  never 
been  invented  —  at  least  not  in  the 
form  we  know  them  today. 

PARC’s  advanced  computer  re¬ 
search  challenges  the  premise  that  the 
computer  is  an  autonomous  piece  of 
equipment.  The  computer  should  not 
sit  on  the  desktop;  the  desktop  should 
be  a  computer,  the  researchers  say. 
Computers  should  be  embedded  in 
walls  —  or  better  yet,  in  square-inch 
tabs  that  you  carry  around  in  your 
pocket. 

Such  computer  prototypes  are  actu¬ 
ally  up  and  running  at  PARC,  Xerox’s 
fabled  research  center  tucked  among 
the  horse  farms  and  rolling  hills  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  peninsula.  PARC  re¬ 
searchers  envision  a  21st  century  with 
what  they  call  “ubiquitous  computing” 
—  where  rooms  may  contain  hundreds 
of  computers,  without  a  keyboard,  ca¬ 
ble  or  CRT  in  sight. 

“When  we  originated  the  [ubiqui¬ 
tous  computing]  concept  about  three 
years  ago,  we  asked  how  we  could  make 
computers  really  respond  to  human 
needs,”  said  Mark  Weiser,  a  genial, 


E  WANTED  TO 
do  everything  we 
could  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  computing  and 
to  start  again  from 
scratch.” 


MARK  WEISER 
XEROX  PALO  ALTO 
RESEARCH  CENTER 


bearded  former  computer  science  pro¬ 
fessor  who  heads  the  computer  science 
lab.  “We  wanted  to  do  everything  we 
could  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  computing 
and  to  start  again  from  scratch.” 

A  look  into  the  future 

Weiser  and  a  research  team  of  about  10 
people  have  developed  a  futuristic, 
three-tier  architecture  that  bears  little 
resemblance  to  mainframes,  midrange 
systems  or  personal  computers.  The 
computer  prototypes  at  PARC  are 
known  as  boards,  pads  and  tabs. 

A  board  is  a  high-tech  version  of  a 
marketing  representative’s  favorite 
tools:  the  white  wallboard  and  the 
Magic  Marker.  But  a  PARC  board  user 
does  not  have  to  touch  the  board.  An  in¬ 
frared  camera  embedded  in  the  tip  of 
the  penlike  input  device  acts  as  a 
“wireless  mouse”  or  “electronic 
chalk”  that  can  write  or  manipulate 


Photo  by  Brian  Tramontana  (used  with  permission  from  Xerox  Corp.) 

PARC  researcher  Mark  Weiser  displays  a  high-tech  blackboard,  which  al¬ 
lows  a  penlike  input  device  to  act  as  a  ‘wireless  mouse’ or  ‘electronic  chalk  ’ 


data  on  the  board,  according  to  Weiser. 

The  boards,  which  contain  either  a 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  workstation  or 
IBM-compatible  PC,  use  Go  Corp.’s 
pen-based  operating  system. 

Pads,  which  resemble  large  laptop 
computers  without  the  keyboard,  each 
contain  a  Motorola,  Inc.  68000  series 
and  34010  microprocessor.  “We  want 
to  use  existing  components  as  much  as 
possible”  to  speed  commercialization 
of  the  technology,  Weiser  said.  The  pad 
stores  data  input  with  an  attached  sty¬ 
lus  on  a  built-in  4M-byte  hard  disk. 
Both  the  board  and  the  pad  have 
screens  with  1,024-  by  768-pixel  reso¬ 
lution. 

Perhaps  PARC’s  most  exciting  in¬ 
vention  in  this  smaller-is-better  com¬ 
puting  era  is  the  tab.  Measuring  2 %-  by 
3Vi-in.,  a  tab  contains  a  Philips 
Corp./Signetics,  Inc.  8051  micro¬ 
processor,  a  chip  commonly  used  in  in¬ 
dustrial  control  devices.  But  the  tab’s 
application  is  anything  but  standard: 
PARC  researchers  wear  them  as  elec¬ 
tronic  badges. 

From  embedded  diodes,  the  badges 
send  infrared  signals  to  radio  trans¬ 
ceivers  located  throughout  the  build¬ 
ing.  Employees  can  locate  one  another 
at  all  times  and  forward  telephone  calls 
automatically  to  the  room  where  a  per¬ 
son  is  (the  phone  rings  with  a  personal¬ 
ized  musical  jingle  for  each  employee). 

Another  type  of  tab  includes  a  tiny 
icon-based  screen  on  which  users  run 
simple  applications  such  as  electronic 
mail,  calendaring  and  even  a  Lilliputian 
version  of  the  Pbng  video  game.  The 
applications  run  on  a  Sun  Sparcstation, 
linked  to  the  tab  by  wireless  infrared 
signals  at  240K  bit/sec.  Weiser  calls 
them  “Pbst-it  Note  computers.” 


“Ultimately,  we’d  like  to  see  these 
sold  in  supermarkets,”  Weiser  said. 
“You  could  pick  up  a  10-pack  of  com¬ 
puters  and  a  loaf  of  bread.” 

The  wireless  communication  is  one 
of  the  biggest  technology  hurdles  to 
real  implementation  of  ubiquitous  com¬ 
puting.  Transmission  Control  Proto- 
col/Intemet  Protocol  “is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  standard  protocol, 
but  it  has  serious  problems  when  you 
get  into  mobile  communications,”  re¬ 
searcher  Rich  Gold  said. 

Regulatory  concerns 

Weiser  noted  that  new  forms  of  wire¬ 
less  communications  must  be  approved 
and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission. 

“Because  [ubiquitous  computing] 
involves  breaking  existing  structures,  I 
would  say  it’s  at  least  10  years  away 
from  real  use,”  Weiser  said. 

Motorola  and  IBM’s  “cellular  de¬ 
vices  raise  FCC  issues  with  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  per  city  at  4.8K  bit/sec.  We’re 
talking  about  having  several  hundred 
computers  in  a  single  room  at  240K  bit / 
sec.,”  Weiser  added. 

The  lab’s  goal  is  to  have  between  20 
and  50  of  each  type  of  computer  oper¬ 
ating  at  PARC  by  the  end  of  1992. 
Weiser  emphasized  that  the  technology 
is  very  much  in  its  infancy.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  lacks  a  scalable  operating  system 
for  all  three  platforms.  The  real  applica¬ 
tion  of  ubiquitous  computing  is  very 
much  a  clean  slate  —  or  pad. 

“The  PARC  approach  is  to  live  your 
research,”  Weiser  said.  “Next  year,  we 
hope  to  have  the  infrastructure  in 
place.  Then  we  can  start  to  find  out  all 
the  things  we  did  wrong  —  what  we 
have  and  what  we  don’t.” 
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Regardless  of  where  you  are  in  DB2,  you  can  count  on  BMC  to 
deliver  the  products  you  need.  BMC’s  utilities,  administration, 
performance  monitoring  and  DASD  data  compression  products 
are  designed  for  assured  data  integrity,  advanced  functionality 
and  ease  of  use. 

UNLOAD  PLUS  for  DB2*  is  the  newest  addition  to  BMC 
Software’s  comprehensive  product  line.  It  unloads  DB2  data  four 
to  eight  times  faster  than  conventional  SQL-based  applications 
and  can  also  unload  from  image  copies  or  DSNICOPYs  with 
similar  increased  performance. 

This  new  utility  also  offers  added  functionality  including 
powerful  selection  criteria  for  unloading  specific  rows  and  col¬ 
umns  using  SELECT-like  syntax  and  a  comprehensive  set  of 
data  type  conversions. 

Like  UNLOAD  PLUS,  BMC’s  other  utilities  for  DB2  offer 
increased  speed  and  functionality.  Depending  on  the  product, 
they  run  2  to  10  times  faster  than  the  IBM  Utilities  and  include: 

■  LOADPLUS™ 

■  REORG  PLUS 

■  COPY  PLUS 

Each  of  BMC’s  administrative  products  are  built  to  eliminate 
the  complexity  of  DB2  management.  These  solution-oriented 
tools  ease  and  speed  the  administration  process  for  everyone 


from  the  new  DB2  user  to  those  with  multiple  production  applica¬ 
tions  and  multiple  DB2  subsystems.  MASTERMIND™  for  DB2* 
products  include: 

CATALOG  MANAGER 
ALTER™ 

DASD  MANAGER 

For  meaningful,  timely  performance  information,  the  point 
and  shoot  capabilities  in  ACTIVITY  MONITOR  are  unparalleled. 
And,  when  saving  DASD  becomes  important,  DATA  PACKER™ 
reduces  DASD  requirements  for  DB2  tables  30  -  80%. 

Build  with  the  leader 

To  help  you  build  on  DB2,  BMC  has  developed  a  blueprint 
of  the  DB2  environment  in  an  informative  poster,  “DB2  —  The 
COMPLETE  Picture.”  For  a  free  poster,  more  information,  or  to 
start  a  30-Day-Plus  Free  T rial  of 
UNLOAD  PLUSorany  of  BMC’s 
other  DB2  products,  send  your 
request  by  fax  to  71 3  242-6523 
or  call  BMC  toll  free  at 

1  800  841  -2031  SOFTWARE 


Internationally,  contact  one  ot  BMC  s  offices  in: 

Australia  Canada  Denmark  France  Germany  Italy  Japan  Spain  Unrted  Kingdom 

(61)3  819  6733  800  841-2031  (45)44  68  22  00  (33)148  77  77  77  (49)69  664060  (39)2  58112141  (81)3  3837-8651  (34)1  639  30  62  (44)276  24622 

FAX  (61  >3819  6758  FAX(713)  242-6523  FAX  (45)  44  68  33  00  FAX:(33)  1  48  77  01  17  FAX:(49)  69  6661047  FAX:(39)  2  581 12208  FAX:(81)  3  3837-8585  FAX  (34)  1  639  42  75  FAX  (44)  276  61201 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

"DB2  is  a  trademark  ot  IBM  Corp 

C1991  BMC  Software.  All  rights  reserved 
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Dolby®  Noise  Reduction 


When  you’re  looking  For  stereo  equip¬ 
ment,  you  know  that  products  bearing 
the  Dolby  Laboratories  symbol 
incorporate  the  standard  For  quality 
audio  technology.  Now  there’s  similar 
reassurance  when  you  look  lor  a 
UNIX®-based  solution.  The  UNIX 
SVR4  symbol  identifies  the  proven, 
industry  standard. 

What  does  this  symbol  represent?  It 
represents  the  one  UNIX  System  that 
is  the  selected  base  operating  system  oF 
88open,  the  INTEL  Consortiums, 


SPARC  International  and  the  ACE 
Consortium.  It  represents  the  one  UNIX 
System  that  is  commercially  proven  in 
over  one  million  installations  and 
compatible  with  more  than  18,000  appli¬ 
cations.  It  represents  the  one  UNIX 
System  that  is  supported  by  more  than 
80  percent  of  open  systems  vendors. 

But  most  oF  all  it  represents  the  one 
UNIX  System  that  sets  the  standard 
by  which  all  others  are  measured.  It's 
no  wonder  UNIX  SVR4  was  recently 
named  the  best  soFtware  product 


UNIX  S  V  R  4  THE  STANDARD  BY  WHICH  ALL 


UNIX®  System  V  Release  4 

in  25  years  by  Computer  Weekly  oF  the 
United  Kingdom. 

So  when  you’re  looking  For  a  UNIX- 
based  solution,  ask  your  open  systems 
vendor  For  the  standard  that  everyone 
is  talking  about:  UNIX  SVR4.  Or  call  ' 
UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  Tel: 

+  1-800-828-UNIX,  or  +1-908-522-6000.  J 

#UNIX 

SYSTEM  LABORATORIES 


OTHERS  ARE  HEASURED 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  in  trie  U.S.  and  in  other  countnes. 

Dolby®  and  the  doubte-D  symbol  are  trademarks  of  Dolby  Laboratones  Licensing  Corporation,  which  is  not  affiliated  in  any  way  with  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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Users’  role  grows  in  X/Open’s 
effort  to  expand  open  systems 


BY  MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

CW  STAFF 


RESTON,  Va.  —  The  sound 
might  have  been  more  cacopho¬ 
ny  than  chorus,  but  the  voices  of 
users  were  raised  to  a  powerful 
pitch  at  the  recent  X/Open  Con¬ 
sortium  Ltd.’s  World  Congress 
on  Open  Systems. 

Only  a  few  months  into  its 
metamorphosis  from  a  vendor- 
driven  group  to  a  user-oriented 
organization,  X/Open  officials 
made  a  point  of  inviting  folks 
from  15  other  Unix  user  groups 
to  attend  the  conference,  held 
two  weeks  ago,  to  grapple  with 
questions  on  everything  from 
graphical  user  interfaces  (GUI) 
to  mainframe  data  access  in  mul¬ 
tivendor  environments. 

“They  are  taking  us  more  se¬ 
riously,”  said  Dan  DiLuzio,  busi¬ 
ness  director  of  information 
technology  at  Kodak  Park,  a  film 
manufacturing  division  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  in  Rochester, 


N.Y.  “That’s  the  first  time 
they’ve  made  such  an  effort.” 

Earlier  this  fall,  X/Open  an¬ 
nounced  its  intent  to  realign  it¬ 
self  more  closely  with  users  and 
software  developers  to  provide  a 
“more  effective  forum”  for  all 
segments  of  the  industry.  “It’s 
not  our  intention  to  hand  the 
whole  organization  to  users,  but 

%/ Open  * 

open  systems  do  need  a  more  bi¬ 
partisan  view,”  said  George 
Shaffner,  chief  operating  officer 
at  X/Open. 

X/Open’s  core  mission  —  to 
expand  the  market  for  open  sys¬ 
tems  —  remains  unchanged, 
Shaffner  stressed. 

“This  is  a  very  critical  junc¬ 
ture  for  X/Open,”  said  Judith 
Hurwitz,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold’s  Office  Computing 
Group  in  Boston.  She  noted  how 


the  loss  of  million-dollar  dues- 
paying  vendor  members,  such  as 
the  Open  Software  Foundation 
(OSF),  and  the  mergers  and  de¬ 
clines  of  some  systems  vendors, 
has  translated  into  a  “major  loss 
of  revenue”  for  X/Open.  “The 
reality  is  that  without  a  dramatic 
about-face,  X/Open  won’t  be 
considered  relevant,”  she  said. 

DiLuzio  said  that  in  his  six 
months  on  X/Open’s  user  coun¬ 
cil,  he  has  noticed  the  organiza¬ 
tion  turning  an  increasingly  at¬ 
tentive  ear  to  what  the  40 
council  members  have  to  say. 
The  council  includes  big  technol¬ 
ogy  spenders  such  as  Amoco 
Corp.,  The  Boeing  Co.,  Daimler- 
Benz  AG,  Du  Pont  Co.,  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Corp.  and  Texaco, 
Inc. 

“One  thing  I  like  about  the 
X/Open  group  is  they  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  particular  corpo¬ 
ration  in  the  industry,”  said  Bill 
Keatley,  a  management  special¬ 
ist  at  American  Airlines’  Sabre 


Travel  Information  Network  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Jerry  L.  Johnson,  a  standards 
analyst  at  the  Texas  Department 
of  Information  Resources  in  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas,  said  a  dramatic 
change  is  under  way  as  “users 
are  getting  very  proactive.  ’  ’ 

Texas  is  spending 
$1.4  billion  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  two-year  bud¬ 
get  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  systems  needs 
of  its  250  state  agen¬ 
cies.  The  state  re¬ 
cently  began  its  10- 
year  migration  to 
open  systems  with 
the  installation  of 
IBM  RISC  Sys- 
tem/6000s  at  one 
state  agency  and 
Unisys  Corp.  Unix 
systems  at  another. 

Johnson  and  other  users  said 
X/Open  needs  to  develop  a  coop¬ 
erative  working  relationship 
with  other  prominent  open  sys¬ 
tems  groups,  notably  The  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Open  Systems  In¬ 
ternational. 

“The  last  thing  we  can  afford 
. . .  is  duplication  of  efforts,” 
Johnson  emphasized.  “We  need 
to  identify  the  voids  where  stan¬ 
dards  and  products  are  needed, 


and  if  this  is  a  collective  effort, 
then  various  groups  around  the 
world  can  pick  up  this  or  that 
piece  and  work  on  it.” 

Users  spent  much  of  the 
three-day  meeting  closeted  in 
work  groups,  addressing  issues 
such  as  security,  system  and  net¬ 
work  management 
and  GUIs.  Each  of 
the  six  groups  sub¬ 
mitted  a  list  of  five 
action  items  to  X/ 
Open  officials  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  “Open 
Systems  Directive,” 
a  publicly  available 
report  due  out  in 
January. 

One  of  those 
items  urged  X/Open 
to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  establishing  a 
common  user  inter¬ 
face  —  one  that  somehow  com¬ 
bines  the  best  qualities  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.’s  Windows,  OSF’s 
Motif,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
Open  Look,  IBM’s  Presentation 
Manager  and  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.’s  Macintosh. 

Another  suggestion  high¬ 
lighted  the  need  to  develop  a 
step-by-step  guide  for  compa¬ 
nies  considering  a  move  from 
proprietary  to  open  systems. 


Shaffner  says  X/ 

Open’s  mission  re¬ 
mains  unchanged 


Mennen  steps  up  to  the  bleeding  edge 


Informix  5.0  to  feature 
parallel  processing 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


Informix  Corp.’s  forthcoming  In¬ 
formix  5.0  relational  database 
will  support  parallel  processing 
when  it  debuts  next  month,  the 
company  confirmed  recently. 

The  supporting  feature,  par¬ 
allel  data  query  (PDQ),  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  available  only  for  Se¬ 
quent  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 
computers.  Sequent  and  Infor¬ 
mix  collaborated  on  designing 
PDQ  for  nearly  two  years.  Infor¬ 
mix  will  make  the  PDQ  technol¬ 
ogy  available  to  other  vendors  in 
late  1992,  the  company  said. 

PDQ  will  provide  two  key  fea¬ 
tures  —  parallel  sort  and  multi¬ 
ple  concurrent  threads  —  when 
it  is  delivered  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1992.  A  second  release  will 
add  parallel  scan  and  parallel  join 
functions  within  a  year  to  18 
months  of  the  first  PDQ  ship¬ 
ments,  Informix  said. 

Tim  Shetler,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  at  Informix,  said 
PDQ  will  allow  end  users  to  con¬ 
duct  complex  queries  against  a 
large  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system  containing 
many  thousands  of  rows  of  data. 
“We  want  to  enable  users  to  do 
those  long  queries  that  today  are 
being  prohibited  by  IS  due  to 
slow  response  times,”  he  said. 
Often,  users  must  use  prepro¬ 
grammed  queries,  or  standard 
report  forms,  when  firing  SQL 


queries  at  large  RDBMSs. 

Some  Informix  users  are 
aware  of  the  future  PDQ  option. 
“Some  of  PDQ’s  parallel  sort 
features  are  already  in  Informix 
Online  4.1,”  said  Mark  Chan¬ 
dler,  database  administrator  for 
the  city  of  Seattle  Municipal 
Court,  which  uses  a  Sequent 
Symmetry  2000  computer  run¬ 
ning  Informix  as  its  host  system. 
“If  we  get  PDQ,  we  could  run 
our  current  applications  without 
any  change  at  all,  and  our  queries 
would  be  spread  across  multiple 
CPUs.” 

PDQ  is  seen  as  a  way  to  boost 
RDBMS  throughput  by  10  to  40 
times.  In  theory,  complex  que¬ 
ries  would  be  broken  down  into 
simpler  components  and  mapped 
against  a  set  of  CPUs;  the  results 
of  the  parallel  queries  would 
then  be  joined  together  in  disk 
memory  for  user  retrieval.  Se¬ 
quent’s  multiple  CPU  architec¬ 
ture,  based  on  many  Intel  Corp. 
80386  or  I486  chips,  is  suited  to 
such  parallel  processing  solu¬ 
tions,  a  Sequent  official  said. 

PDQ  will  be  similar  in  some 
respects  to  Sybase,  Inc.’s  SQL 
Server  4.8.  For  example,  both 
support  multiple  user  queries 
through  a  multithreaded  data¬ 
base  server,  Shetler  said.  How¬ 
ever,  any  systems  vendor  trying 
to  use  Informix’s  PDQ  technol¬ 
ogy  would  have  to  optimize  the 
feature  for  use  on  that  vendor’s 
machines,  he  noted. 
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The  Mennen  Co.  was  not  a  likely 
choice  to  be  the  first  in  the  U.S. 
to  install  one  of  IBM’s  new  low- 
end  mainframe  models.  Nor 
would  a  betting  person  have  wa¬ 
gered  that  the  company  would 
install  a  new  operating  system 
version  and  new  tape  cartridges 
at  the  same  time. 

“We’re  usually  what  I  call  an 
‘alert  follower,’  ”  said  Gene  Pin- 
adella,  vice  president  of  business 
systems  at  the  Morristown,  N.J.- 
based  consumer  products  firm, 
whose  name-brands  include 
Speed  Stick,  Skin  Bracer  and 
Baby  Magic.  “We’re  not  a  large 
company,  so  we’re  much  more 
comfortable  staying  a  step  or 
two  behind  and  letting  someone 
else  take  the  risks.” 

But  it  chanced  the  bleeding 
edge.  “This  was  an  opportunity 
we  couldn’t  refuse,”  Pinadella 
said.  “It  was  a  bit  of  a  gamble, 
but  it’s  paid  off.”  The  chance 
was  worth  taking  since  it  has 
wound  up  not  costing  any  more 
than  the  old  system  did. 

Getting  results 

Results  so  far  have  included  a 
two-thirds  power  reduction  over 
the  old  computer  and  direct-ac¬ 
cess  storage  device  (DASD)  set¬ 
up  and  the  installation  of  technol¬ 
ogy  that  will  drive  Mennen’s 
business  for  the  next  decade  and 
beyond,  Pinadella  said. 

Mennen’s  odyssey  began  in 


1989,  when  its  information  sys¬ 
tems  staff,  now  some  45  strong, 
realized  its  old  4381  with 
MVS/SP  was  running  out  of  gas. 
“It  was  too  big  a  jump  to  go  from 
that  to  a  3090,  and  we’d  heard 
along  with  most  industry  watch¬ 
ers  that  IBM  was  getting  ready 
to  introduce  a  new  generation  of 
lower  end  computers,”  Pinadella 
said.  “So  we  decided  to  wait,  and 
we  went  to  a  3081  as  an  interim 
machine.”  The  IBM  3081  ran 
under  MVS/XA. 

Looking  at  other  systems  was 
never  an  option,  Pinadella  said. 
“All  our  software  was  written 
for  an  IBM  environment,  and 
moving  to  a  new  vendor’s  ma¬ 
chine  would  have  required  a 
massive  conversion  effort.” 

Instead,  the  company  was 
counting  on  the  new  generation 
of  IBM  machines  to  allow  it  to 
get  to  an  Enterprise  Systems  Ar¬ 
chitecture  (ESA)  environment  at 
a  price  it  could  afford,  he  said, 
and  when  the  Enterprise  Sys- 
tem/9000s  were  announced  in 
September  1990,  Mennen 
jumped.  The  company  installed 
an  air-cooled  Model  190,  the 
smallest  of  the  new  generation, 
in  April  1991. 

“ESA  became  important  to  us 
as  a  foundation  for  our  technol¬ 
ogy  going  forward,”  Pinadella 
said.  Mennen  went  into  produc¬ 
tion  with  MVS/ESA  4.2  in  July 
after  a  three-month  upgrade  ef¬ 
fort  that  allowed  applications  to 
run  unchanged. 

This  foundation  also  includes 
IBM  DB2,  which  Mennen  in¬ 
stalled  in  June  1990,  and  a  new 


tape  cartridge  system,  which 
uses  4-in.  cartridges  that  can 
store  up  to  six  times  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  be  kept  on  the 
previous  10V2-in.  reels.  In  a  peri¬ 
od  of  about  six  months,  Mennen 
had  replaced  virtually  all  of  the 
equipment  in  its  computer  room. 

No  greater  cost 

The  firm  did  it  with  virtually  no 
increase  in  cost,  Pinadella  said. 
He  declined  to  disclose  specifics 
but  said  the  entire  new  setup  — 
computer,  DASD  and  operating 
system  —  worked  out  to  be  the 
same  amount  of  money  it  had 
been  paying  for  the  old  gear. 

“We  had  a  specific  budget  for 
1991,  which  we  had  done  the 
year  before  when  we  weren’t 
really  sure  about  when  or  if  IBM 
would  come  out  with  the 
ES/9000s,”  Pinadella  said.  “We 
were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  savings  in  power  consump¬ 
tion  and  pay  what  we  were  pay¬ 
ing  already  for  the  lease  and 
maintenance  on  the  older  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Although  Mennen  is  paying 
slightly  more  for  hardware 
costs,  the  company  is  realizing 
software  savings. 

By  year’s  end,  Mennen  plans 
to  install  IBM’s  Enterprise  Sys¬ 
tem  Connection  (Escon)  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  here  the  company  is 
taking  a  more  traditional  ap¬ 
proach.  “We’ve  got  the  Escon 
channels  installed  in  the  CPU 
and  just  about  everything  is  set 
to  go,”  Pinadella  said,  “but  we 
are  waiting  for  the  [software]  to 
be  tested  by  someone  else.” 
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Fujitsu,  citing  U.S.  pressure, 
won’t  donate  supercomputer 


BY  CLINTON  WILDER 

CW  STAFF 


Processing  needs  have  taken  a  backseat 
to  politics,  and  scientists  researching 
global  warming  may  be  worse  off  for  it. 

Fujitsu  Ltd.’s  decision  last  week  to 
give  in  to  U.S.  government  opposition  and 
not  donate  a  supercomputer  to  a  global 
warming  research  consortium  has  sent 
researchers  back  to  the  drawing  board  for 
ways  to  meet  their  computing  needs. 

The  Model  Evaluation  Consortium  for 
Climate  Assessment  (MECCA)  had  wel¬ 
comed  the  Fujitsu  offer  because  its  cur¬ 
rent  system,  a  leased  dual-processor  Cray 
Research,  Inc.  Y-MP  with  128G  bytes  of 
memory,  is  running  at  nearly  full  capacity. 

However,  U.S.  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt 


Teradata  seeks  to 
boost  IS  appeal 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


(D-Mo.),  a  leading  critic  of  Pacific  Rim 
trade  practices,  wrote  to  the  Japanese 
Embassy  and  to  presidential  science  advi¬ 
sor  Alan  Bromley  to  oppose  the  donation. 
U.S.  government  officials  and  U.S.  super¬ 
computer  vendors  have  criticized  such 
donations  in  the  past  for  giving  Japanese 
vendors  an  unfair  entry  into  the  U.S. 
market. 

Chuck  Hakkarinen,  MECCA  project 
manager  at  the  Electric  Power  Research 
Institute  (EPRI)  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  dis¬ 


agreed.  “We  thought  they  were  making  a 
good  faith  offer  to  what  is  really  an  inter¬ 
national,  not  just  American,  research  con¬ 
sortium. 

“Sure  it  might  help  future  sales,  but 
there’s  no  guarantee  for  them.  If  the  com¬ 
puter  did  a  lousy  job,  I’m  sure  that  word 
would  get  around,  too,”  Hakkarinen  said. 

More  to  accomplish 

The  Fujitsu  donation,  he  added,  “would 
have  meant  a  lot  more  work  that  we  could 
have  accomplished,”  he  added. 

EPRI  and  research  organizations  from 
Japan,  France  and  Italy  formed  MECCA 
to  study  global  climate  change  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
in  Boulder,  Colo. 

MECCA  members  in  Japan  went  to 


Japanese  computer  vendors  to  seek  finan¬ 
cial  support  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Cray  Y-MP’s  capacity  would  need  to  be 
augmented,  according  to  Hakkarinen.  Fu¬ 
jitsu  offered  to  donate  its  VP-2600  com¬ 
puter  instead. 

“We’re  averaging  more  than  90%  uti¬ 
lization  on  a  daily  basis,”  Hakkarinen  said. 
MECCA  will  continue  to  look  for  other 
sponsors  for  additional  computing  capaci¬ 
ty,  he  added. 

The  researchers  run  huge  global  cli¬ 
mate  software  models  that  require  the 
power  and  storage  of  supercomputers.  By 
collecting  data  from  tracking  stations 
around  the  world,  researchers  said  they 
hope  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  extent 
of  global  warming  and  other  climate 
changes. 
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EL  SEGUNDO,  Calif.  —  In  a  move  to¬ 
ward  an  open  systems  strategy,  Teradata 
Corp.,  which  makes  large  dedicated  data¬ 
base  machines,  has  designed  software 
gateways  to  other  relational  database  sys¬ 
tems. 

At  the  same  time,  it  announced  sup¬ 
port  for  four  new  hardware  platforms  that 
can  act  as  clients  to  Teradata’s  propri¬ 
etary  database  server. 

The  moves  came  as  Teradata  seeks  to 
broaden  its  appeal  to  information  systems 
shops  that  have  not  installed  the  multi- 
million-dollar  DBC/1012  database  com¬ 
puter.  “We  want  to  fit  with  the  user  site’s 
LANs  and  with  their  PC  tools,  such  as  Lo¬ 
tus  Development  Corp.’s  1-2-3  and  Bor¬ 
land  International,  Inc.’s  Paradox,”  said 
Dick  \borhees,  senior  manager  for  data 
access  and  connectivity  products  at  Tera¬ 
data. 

Demanding  direct  access 

Even  within  Teradata’s  customer  base  of 
more  than  200  sites,  PC  users  are  de¬ 
manding  direct  access  to  the  Teradata 
machine  in  place  of  routing  their  database 
queries  through  an  attached  IBM  main¬ 
frame.  “It’s  usually  an  issue  of  data  own¬ 
ership,”  Vaorhees  said.  “End  users  would 
like  to  get  directly  at  that  database,  rather 
than  having  to  send  a  request  across  the 
network  and  tapping  on  the  door  of  the 
mainframe  in  the  sky.” 

Teradata  now  supports  software  gate¬ 
ways  from  Micro  Decisionware,  Inc.,  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.’s  SQL*connect  connection  to 
Oracle  databases,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s 
Data  Access  Language  server  and  a 
Gupta  Technologies,  Inc.  link  between 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows  3.0  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  Teradata  server. 

The  new  "client”  hardware  platforms 
include  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  HP 
9000  Series  800  workstations,  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  Technology  Corp.  MIServer,  the 
AT&T  System  7000  and  AT&T’s  6386 
Work  Group  Systems  for  personal  com¬ 
puter  local-area  networks  running  Unix. 


Today’s  departmental  com¬ 
puting  demands  customized 
solutions.  “Off-the-shelf” 
packages  simply  cannot 
deliver  the  functionality 
required  in  mission-critical 
applications.  ERI  Custom 
Software  Services  is  your 
single  source  tor  customiza¬ 
tion  and  enhancement  of 
databases,  GUIs,  operating 
systems,  imaging,  office 
automation,  and  other 
software- related  integra¬ 
tion  issues. 


Performance  Guaranteed  Sy 


ERI  Engineering  Services 
offers  expert  network  analy¬ 
sis,  consulting,  design,  con¬ 
figuration,  installation  and 
certification.  We  have  vast 
experience  with  multiple 
systems,  platforms,  networks 
and  software.  Our  designs 
match  business  and  budget 
requirements,  leverage  exist¬ 
ing  technologies,  and  offer 
flexibility  for  future  needs. 


Customized  training  by  ERI 
Education  Services  means 
higher  retention  rates, 
increased  employee  confi¬ 
dence  and  prcxiuctivity,  and 
a  better  return  on  technology 
investments.  Programs  may 
be  held  on-site  or  at  ERI 
University,  our  state-of-the- 
art  educational  facility. 


PROGRAM 


&  MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


m ■■■■■■■■ 

Use  ERI  Program 
Management  Services  to 
coordinate  or  control  all 
your  integration  require¬ 
ments.  We  can  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  your  staff,  or  take 
complete  responsibility  for 
the  entire  project.  Either 
way,  we  manage  the  tasks 
you  would  otherwise  have 
to  handle  yourself. 
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THE  LAST  REVOLUTION  WAS  FOR  PEOPLE 

WHO  USE  SOFTWARE 

THIS  ONE  IS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WRITE  IT. 

Thanks  to  the  graphical  revolution,  computers  have 
never  been  easier  to  use.  Or  more  difficult  to  program. 

That’s  why  the  industry  is  so  feverishly  working  on 
object-oriented  systems,  where  powerful  applications  can 
be  developed  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  they  require  today. 

But,  while  most  companies  won’t 
unveil  their  first  efforts  for  at  least  three 
years,  only  NeXT  has  a  refined  and 
proven  system  that  works  today. 

The  NeXTStep™  environment  is  a 
true  object-oriented  world,  right  down 
to  the  system  level.  It  simplifies  the 
task  of  writing  sophisticated,  intuitive 
applications  by  giving  you  tools  you’ve  never  had  before. 

NeXTStep’s  Application  Kit'"’  provides  the  interface  and 
system  objects  common  to  most  programs,  ready  to  use 
without  any  modification.  That  includes  windows,  scrolling 
regions  and  buttons,  as  well  as  objects  for  printing,  faxing, 
opening/saving  files,  storing  data,  choosing  fonts/colors, 
sound  processing,  even  interapplication  communication  - 
complete  with  standard  dialogs. 

The  Interface  Builder  makes  it  much  easier  to  design 
programs  that  work  exactly  as  you  envision  them.  You  use 


the  mouse  not  only  to  place 
and  resize  your  interface 
objects,  but  to  change  their 
attributes  and  show  how 
objects  interact  -  all  without 
writing  even  a  trace  of  code. 
Interface  Builder  also  helps 
you  manage  every  aspect  of 
your  application  and  all  of 
your  code  (both  C++  and 
Objective-C  are  supported). 

However,  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  power  you 
wield,  because  NeXTStep’s 
object  library  is  completely 
open.  That  is,  you’re  free  to 
customize  the  behavior  of 
any  object  via  sub-classing, 
and  you  can  also  create 
new  objects  that  instantly 
become  as  easy  to  work 
with  as  the  ones  we  supply. 

Once  an  object  exists,  it 
can  be  used  again  in  new 
applications,  so  you  won’t 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel 
with  each  new  project.  And 
when  you  want  to  change 
specific  functionality  in  a 
program,  you  know  exactly 
where  to  look.  Updating  is  just  a  simple  matter  of  modifying 
one  of  your  objects. 

Of  course,  in  the  world  of  NeXT  workstations,  custom 
applications  continue  to  offer  unique  benefits  even  after 
they’ve  been  deployed.  They’re  easy  to  use  and  consistent, 

so  training  time 
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The  NeXTStep  development  environment  delivers  all  the  benefits  of  a  true  object-oriented  system.  Sophisticated 
application  objects  are  all  provided,  along  with  the  power  to  sub-class  and  mate  exactly  the  objects  you  need. 


is  minimized. 
They  offer  stun¬ 
ning  graphics 
and  full  access 
to  all  system 
services.  In 
addition,  they 

integrate  seamlessly  with  each  other,  multimedia  electronic 
mail  and  the  “best-of-breed”  off-the-shelf  solutions. 

To  better  appreciate  the  power  of  the  industry’s  only 
true  object-oriented  system,  you  don’t  even  need  a  NeXT 
computer.  Just  a  VCR. 

Call  us  at  1-800-TRY- NeXT  and  we’ll  send 
you  our  developers’  video,  NeXT  vs.  Sun®:  A 
World  of  Difference.  It’s  convincing  proof  that 
the  next  revolution  in  computers  isn’t  years 
away  after  all.  On  one  platform,  it’s  already  here. 


)twt  NeX  T  Computer,  Inc.  Ml  rights 


NeXT,  the  NeXT  logo,  NeXTStep,  Interface  Rudder  and  Application  Kit  are  trademarks  of  NeXT  Computer.  Inc.  Sun  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc. 
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THERE  ARE  28  MORE. 


"V 

For  tough  application  development 
projects  that  you  need  to  get  up  and 
running  fast,  PC/FOCUS  6.0  is  the 
solution  you’ve  been  looking  for. 

PC/FOCUS  is  a  powerful  4th- 
generation  application  development 
system.  With  PC/FOCUS,  you’ll  never 
have  to  resort  to  cumbersome 
programming  languages.  And  you’ll 
never  run  out  of  power,  no  matter 
how  complex  the  task. 

PC/FOCUS  6.0  has  a  full  suite  of 


statistical  analyses,  and  database  design 
and  maintenance. 

PC/FOCUS  6.0  lets  you  access  and 
join  more  than  45  different  types  of 
data  files.  And  all  your  applications  can 
be  ported,  intact,  to  virtually  every 
hardware  platform.  No  other  DBMS  in 
the  world  offers  such  a  powerful 
combination  of  speed,  flexibility,  and 
data  access. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  all 
the  other  reasons  why  PC/FOCUS  is  the 


menu-driven,  point-and-click  tools  that  development  tool  to  get  you  up  and 
make  application  development  easier  running  faster,  send  in  the  coupon  or 
than  ever  including  3D  graphics,  call  us  now  at  800-969-INFO. 


GETTING  YOUR  APPLICATIONS 
UP  AND  RUNNING  FASTER 
IS  JUST  ONE  GREAT  REASON 
TO  CHOOSE  PC/FOCUS  6.0 


[~j  Please  send  me  all  the  reasons  how 
PC/FOCUS  can  help  me. 

□  I  can’t  wait. 

Please  call  as  soon  as  possible. 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 


Information  Builders,  Inc,  1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001.  800'969-INFO,  212-7364433.  In  Canada  416-364-2760. 
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NETWORK  SHORTS 

AT&T  to 
boost  SS7 

AT&T  said  it  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  new  service  to  bring 
the  enhanced  call-pro¬ 
cessing  functions  of  com¬ 
mon  channeling  Signaling 
System  7  (SS7)  to  custom¬ 
er  premises.  The  SS7 
functionality,  which  could 
include  such  services  as 
identifying  the  source  of  a 
call  as  it  comes  in,  would 
not  only  require  network 
interface  changes  to 
AT&T  central  office 
equipment  but  would  also 
hinge  on  the  development 
of  corresponding  inter¬ 
faces  to  terminating  de¬ 
vices  made  for  custom¬ 
ers’  premises  by  various 
vendors. 

Wellfleet  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  recently 
said  it  added  network 
management  and  inter¬ 
operability  features  to 
the  frame-relay  interface 
it  has  developed  for  its 
multiprotocol  routers.  The 
enhancements,  which  in¬ 
clude  allowing  frame-relay 
networks  to  be  managed 
by  the  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol, 
are  slated  to  be  available 
by  year’s  end.  The  other 
features  allow  routers 
from  multiple  vendors  to 
interoperate  across  a 
frame-relay  network  and 
give  frame-relay  networks 
the  ability  to  self-config- 
ure.  The  three  enhance¬ 
ments  were  developed  by 
Wellfleet  and  other  firms 
and  have  reportedly  been 
submitted  to  the  Internet 
Engineering  Task  Force 
for  standards  approval. 


ISDN  not  popular 
in  Europe — yet 


BY  ELISABETH  HORWITT 

CW  STAFF 


Contrary  to  popular  myth,  Inte¬ 
grated  Services  Digital  Network 
(ISDN)  is  not  taking  off  like  a 
rocket  in  Europe.  Indeed,  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  standard  is  running  up 
against  some  of  the  same  barri¬ 
ers  it  has  hit  in  the  U.S.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  recent  report  by  London- 
based  research  firm  Ovum  Ltd. 
and  Fischer  &  Lorenz,  a  Danish 
research  firm. 

Today,  ISDN  availability  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  country  to 
country.  Thanks  to  the  aggres¬ 
sive  deployment  of  France  Tele¬ 
com,  the  French  Postal  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  authority, 
ISDN  Basic  Rate  services  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  100%  of  business  us¬ 
ers  in  France,  according  to  the 
report.  Basic  Rate  services  de¬ 
fine  two  64K  bit/sec.  circuit- 


switched  B  channels. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  of  July 
1,  commerical  Basic  Rate  ISDN 
services  were  unavailable  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  Netherlands,  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries,  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  services  were  available 
to  less  than  20%  of  Belgian  us¬ 
ers,  and  to  between  60%  and 
79%  of  users  in  the  UK  and  Ger¬ 
many,  Ovum  said. 

Same  old  story 

Availability  in  Europe  of  Primary 
Rate  services,  which  define  30 
64K  bit/sec.  channels,  was  the 
same  as  for  Basic  Rate  services 
in  all  countries  except  Belgium, 
which  had  100%  availability  in 
July,  and  the  UK,  which  had  80% 
availability. 

“We’re  in  the  first  phase  of 
ISDN  deployment  in  Europe, 
which  involves  limited  coverage 
and  services,”  said  Len  Elfen- 
bein,  president  of  Lynx  Technol- 


Continental  divide 

ISDN  use  in  Europe  ranges  greatly,  from  nonexistence  in  some 
countries  to  thousands  of  lines  in  France  and  Germany 


Country 

Basic 

access 

Primary 

access 

Nature  of 
services 

Germany 

7,615 

640 

Commercial 

France 

5,000 

500 

Commercial 

UK 

500 

1,700 

Commercial 

Belgium 

800 

25 

Commercial 

Denmark 

700 

0 

Pilot 

The  Netherlands 

100 

0 

Pilot 

Spain 

40 

0 

Pilot 

Other* 

0 

0 

Total  EC 

14,755 

MSSM 

U.S. 

100,000 

500 

Commercial 

Japan 

20,000 

500 

Commercial 

*  Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Portugal 

Source:  Ovum  Ltd. 

CW  Chart:  Michael  Siggins 

ogies,  Inc.,  a  Little  Falls,  N.J.- 
based  research  firm. 

The  next  phase,  which  Eu¬ 
rope  is  now  entering,  involves 
different  service  providers  “at¬ 
tempting  to  resolve  technical  dif¬ 
ferences  and  then  negotiating 
for  interconnection”  between 
their  respective  services,  Elfen- 
bein  said.  The  “important 
phase,”  still  some  years  off, 


brings  “the  introduction  of  sec¬ 
ond-generation  networks  that 
employ  all  negotiated  settle¬ 
ments  on  technical  approaches 
and  standards,”  he  added. 

The  European  Commission 
has  been  actively  urging  Europe¬ 
an  Community  members  to  im¬ 
plement  ISDN  services.  By  Janu¬ 
ary  1994,  all  member  countries 
Continued  on  page  46 


GE  Nuclear  networks  bloom  after  slow  start 


ON  SITE 


BY  JIM  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


Technology  consultants  are  fond 
of  telling  clients  that  only  the 
lead  mutt  pulling  a  dogsled  gets  a 
change  of  view.  It  is  their  way  of 
saying  life  is  more  interesting  if 
you  are  the  first  to  buy  the 
newest  gizmo. 

Some  network  managers,  in¬ 
cluding  those  at  General  Electric 
Nuclear  Energy,  think  their  lives 
are  interesting  enough.  They 
have  been  content  to  wait  for  in¬ 
dustry  standards  to  form  and  for 
networking  components  to 
prove  themselves. 


GE  Nuclear,  a  San  Jose, 
Calif. -based  unit  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  that  designs,  builds  and 
fuels  nuclear-powered  genera¬ 
tors,  is  only  now  materially  gear¬ 
ing  up  to  network  its  primary 
U.S.  sites.  It  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  behind  the  curve  in  adopt¬ 
ing  networking  as  an  operations 
strategy,  but  GE  Nuclear  said  it 
has  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  using 
immature  technology. 

GE  Nuclear’s  computations 
and  information  systems  manag¬ 
er,  Bob  Carpenter,  patiently 
waited  out  three  or  four  “Year  of 
the  LAN”  proclamations.  Car¬ 
penter  relented  last  year,  begin¬ 
ning  the  first  two  phases  of  a 
multistep  project  to  tie  eight 


plants  together.  GE  Nuclear  laid 
a  fiber-optic  backbone  in  its  San 
Jose  headquarters  and  wired  all 
eight  sites  with  lOBase-T  un¬ 
shielded  twisted-pair  cables. 

The  next  step 

Late  last  month,  GE  signed  a 
contract  worth  at  least  $2.1  mil¬ 
lion  with  Hughes  LAN  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  to 
bring  up  networks  in  each  loca¬ 
tion  and  link  them  together  in 
Phases  3  and  4. 

As  part  of  the  contract, 
Hughes  will  install  Banyan  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Vines  Version  4.1  net¬ 
work  software.  Routers  from 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  and  concen¬ 
trators  from  Chipcom  Corp.  will 


also  be  installed. 

Hughes  is  bringing  terminal 
servers,  network  management 
software  and  access  software  for 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol  (TCP/IP)  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Dec- 
net  Local  Area  Transport  proto¬ 
col.  Roughly  1,500  employees 
will  use  the  network. 

The  jump  to  networking  was 
not  that  sudden.  “In  1986,”  said 
Sush  Patel,  GE  Nuclear’s  man¬ 
ager  of  the  infrastructure  proj¬ 
ect,  “networking  the  company 
was  investigated.”  Patel  said  the 
company  closely  examined  pro¬ 
tocols  such  as  TCP/IP  and  ca¬ 
bling  schemes  such  as  lOBase-T 
as  well  as  hardware  and  software 
interoperability. 

“Nothing  was  solidly  accept- 
Conti n  ued  on  page  50 


BT  North  America... for  Network  Management  Systems,  Global  Network  Services, “ 
EDI  *Net,*  LAN  Interconnectivity/ Frame  Relay,  Electronic  Transaction  Services 


Critical  decisions  require  immediate  communication 
and  up-to-date  information.  Those  decisions  are  made 
easier  with  Dialcom  enhanced  messaging  services 
from  BT  North  America— a  sophisticated,  com¬ 
prehensive  package  of  services  for  today’s  and 
tomorrow's  business.  Using  proven  TYMNET* 
technology,  Dialcom  provides  global  connections  to 
every  major  industrial  nation.  There’s  no  reason  not  to 
be  in  touch. 

BT  North  America,  2360  North  First  Street,  San  Jose, 
CA  95161-9019.  Within  the  U.S.,  call  800-872-7654. 

BT$\. 
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SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION: 

Digital  Sets  a  Leadership  Role 


Max  Mayer 

Manager 
Digital  Systems 
Integration 
Services 


When  ranking  sys¬ 
tems  integrators, 

International  Data 
Corporation  places 
Digital  Equipment 
Corporation  sec¬ 
ond,  behind  IBM. 

G2  Research  ranks 
Digital  third,  as  does  an  Input  consulting 
firm  survey. 

These  are  certainly  solid  indicators 
that  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  is 
rapidly  emerging  as  a  significant  force 
in  the  highly  competitive  worldwide 
systems  integration  market. 

How  did  we  get  there?  And  what 
does  it  mean  to  you,  our  customers? 

Max  Mayer,  Manager,  Digital  Systems 
Integration  Services,  answers  these  and 
other  important  questions  regarding 
Digital’s  role  as  a  leading  systems 
integrator. 

Why  is  Digital  in  the 
systems  integration  business? 

There’s  been  a  big  change  in  the  industry 
over  the  last  five  years  or  so.  Customers 
increasingly  have  requested  that  their 
vendors  take  on  a  different  kind  of 
role  —  to  help  them  integrate  technol¬ 
ogy  with  their  business  and  their  people. 
Digital  has  responded  to  that. 

Providing  the  traditional  point-product 
solution  isn’t  enough  anymore.  Customers 
want  total  solutions.  For  us  at  Digital, 
systems  integration  is  a  natural  extension 
from  where  we’ve  been  for  more  than  25 
years.  By  its  very  nature,  systems  integra¬ 
tion  implies  “multivendor.”  And,  when  it 
comes  to  multivendor  solutions,  Digital 
is  widely  recognized  as  a  proven  innovator. 

What  strengths  does  Digital 
bring  to  the  table? 

Expertise.  Financial  capability.  Global 
capacity.  And  momentum.  We  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  supporting  open  systems  with 
open  technology,  open  business  practices, 
and  open  services.  This  means  working 
to  meet  your  organization’s  precise 
business  goals,  providing  consistent, 
high-quality  multivendor  support.  We 
“humanize”  services,  with  personalized 
customer-specific  support  and  tailored 
training  solutions. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  the  three 
years  since  the  announcement  that 
positioned  us  formally  into  the  systems 
integration  business.  In  fact,  our  systems 
integration  business  has  been  growing  at 


a  rate  50  percent  faster 
than  the  market  overall. 
We  have  more  than  400 
systems  integration  pro¬ 
gram  managers  in  place, 
with  the  capacity  to  add 
700  to  1,000  more.  We’ve 
developed  more  than 
70  Application  Integra¬ 
tion  Sets,  which  are  appli¬ 
cation  platforms  that 
provide  the  foundation 
for  systems  integration 
solutions. 

Another  strength  is  our 
working  relationship  with 
other  solutions  providers. 
Through  our  Digital  Service  Alliance 
(DSA)  program,  we’ve  teamed  with  key 
partners,  such  as  Andersen  Consulting, 
Price  Waterhouse,  Computer  Sciences 
Corporation,  and  others.  This  open  busi¬ 
ness  practice  has  enabled  us  to  readily 
deliver  a  full  spectrum  of  services  — 
complementing  Digital’s  multivendor 
solutions. 

How  do  you  manage  your 
systems  integration  business? 

We  have  two  business  processes  in  place 
to  help  us  define  and  deliver  complex 
systems  integration  solutions. 

First,  we  work  through  what  we  call 
our  Integration  Framework,  mapping  out 
the  planning,  design,  implementation, 
and  management  of  a  systems  integration 
project.  The  Integration  Framework  is  a 
conceptual  approach  to  identifying  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  Digital’s  corresponding 
capabilities.  It  is  not  a  product  but  a  tool 
to  appropriately  and  effectively  relate 
information  technology  architecture  to  a 
customer’s  business. 

Next  comes  the  Digital  Program 
Methodology,  which  is  a  structured 
method  for  professionally  managing 
complex  programs  in  a  systematic  way. 
This  is  a  six-step  process:  definition, 
analysis,  design,  implementation,  instal¬ 
lation,  and  operation. 

The  Digital  Program  Methodology  is 
backed  by  a  series  of  professional  func¬ 
tional  disciplines,  including  consulting, 
software  design  and  development,  train¬ 
ing,  operation,  and  maintenance. 

Frameworks.  Methodologies. 

This  sounds  very  rigid. 

On  the  contrary,  the  power  of  our 
approach  is  that  it  allows  us  to  modularize 
and  tailor  to  what  the  customer  needs. 
We  can  step  in  at  any  part  of  the  program 
and  work  from  there.  We’re  oriented 
toward  a  total  solution,  and  our  defined 
processes  help  us  keep  the  big  picture 
in  view. 

What  are  some  of  your  successes? 

Currently  we  have  major  systems  integra¬ 
tion  programs  in  process  with  customers 


such  as  Banker’s  Trust,  Barclay’s  Bank, 
Boeing,  Eastman  Kodak,  Nissan, 
Quotron,  Tyson  Foods,  and  Toys  “R”  Us. 

Other  projects  include  a  recent  teaming 
with  Computer  Sciences  Corporation 
(CSC)  to  bring  a  fully  integrated  project 
and  document  management  system  to 
the  packaging  division  of  a  leading  U.S. 
manufacturer. 

We’ve  been  brought  in  as  management 
consultants  to  work  with  a  specialty 
chemical  company  on  developing  an 
entirely  new  business  model  and  then 
defining  the  information  architecture 
that  fits  that  model. 

And  we  also  just  made  a  significant 
win  in  the  datacenter  arena,  when  one  of 
the  largest  independent  steel  distributors 
chose  Digital  to  manage  a  major  out¬ 
sourcing  project  aimed  at  tripling  the 
firm’s  computing  power  and  quadrupling 
disk  storage  over  the  next  six  months. 
The  project  will  bring  the  company’s 
diverse  applications  on  to  VAX  9000 
systems,  eventually  replacing  an  out¬ 
sourced  IBM  3090  mainframe. 

How  do  you  rate  Digital 
versus  your  competition? 

Quite  frankly,  on  a  global  basis,  I  don’t 
think  anyone  can  match  our  capabilities 
and  infrastructure. 

On  a  local  basis,  we  do  have  quite  a 
few  competitors.  On  the  joint  project 
with  Computer  Sciences  Corporation  I 
just  mentioned,  for  example,  our  com¬ 
petitors  included  an  Andersen/Sun  team, 
a  Hewlett- Packard/Coopers  team,  as  well 
as  IBM  and  Apple. 

However,  I  believe  we  provide  the 
broadest  range  of  innovative  capabilities 
coming  from  a  single  vendor  —  across 
the  complete  plan,  design,  implement, 
and  manage  framework.  A  number  of 
players  will  offer  service  in  one  of  those 
categories.  Digital  can  provide  services 
across  the  full  spectrum. 

Isn't  it  quite  likely  that  today's 
competitor  might  well  be  the 
next  day's  SI  business  partner? 

Well,  yes,  that’s  true,  and  it  poses  an 
interesting  set  of  challenges.  But  in  the 
real  world,  this  is  exactly  how  things  are. 


We  must  work  out  relationships  among 
ourselves,  while  keeping  customers’  needs 
foremost  in  the  process. 

Here  again  Digital  has  a  lot  of  expe¬ 
rience;  we’ve  been  working  side  by  side 
with  our  competitors  in  multivendor 
environments  for  nearly  30  years.  While 
systems  integration  is  more  complex  and 
involved,  the  principles  are  the  same. 
Maturity  is  required,  as  well  as  the 
willingness  to  do  things  differently. 

An  ADAPS0  board  member  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "When  we  asked  which  companies 
will  be  important  in  the  SI  market  over  the  next 
five  years,  survey  respondents  listed  the  most 
competitive  future  force  as  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation ."  Where  do  you  see  Digital's 
system  integration  business  in  the  next 
five  years? 

Working  as  a  team  with  our  customers 
and  service  partners,  we  have  set  a  goal  to 
be  the  number  one,  world-class  systems 
integrator.  We  aim  to  set  the  standard  by 
which  systems  integration  is  judged.  It’s 
important  to  understand  that  does  not 
mean  number  one  in  size.  It  means  num¬ 
ber  one  in  quality.  And,  yes,  in  profitabil¬ 
ity.  Most  important,  it  means  number 
one  in  customer  satisfaction. 


Digital  Program 
Methodology 

Open  Services 
works  to  your  advantage: 
Start  at  any  point,  and  work 
toward  the  right  solution. 

The  Digital  Program 
Methodology  is  a  structured 
method  for  professionally 
managing  complex  systems 
integration  programs  in  a 
systematic,  modular  way. 
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^  NAS  Products 

Make  It  Easier  to  Implement 
Open  Client/Server  Computing 


As  you  no  doubt  know,  NAS  (Network 
Application  Support)  is  a  set  of  stan- 
dards-based  software  products  which 
enable  users  to  access  and  share  applica¬ 
tions  across  a  multivendor  computing 
environment. 

But  did  you  also  know  that  there  are 
now  over  2,400  applications  built  on 
NAS  software  from  Digital  and  more 
than  1,000  CSOs  worldwide? 

With  our  recent  announcement  of  six 
new  NAS  products,  you  can  easily  purchase 
exactly  the  right  combination  of  NAS 
software  products  to  address  your  open 
systems  and  client/server  computing 
needs. 

Bottom  Line: 

We're  Talking  about  Easy  and 
Cost-Effective  Investments 

The  new  server  products  —  NAS  200  and 
NAS  300  for  both  VMS  and  RISC  ULTRIX, 
NAS  400  for  VMS,  and  NAS  250  for  new 
VAX  workstations  —  provide  a  powerful 
and  consistent  software  environment 
across  different  operating  system  plat¬ 
forms.  Each  product  package  has  one 
order  number,  one  license,  one  installa¬ 
tion,  one  media  and  documentation  kit, 
and  one  support  contract  —  all  at  an 
attractive  price. 

And  now  for  more  details. 


NAS  200 

The  NAS  200  server  for  VMS  and  RISC 
ULTRIX  enhances  distribution  and 
management  capabilities,  enabling  users 
to  integrate  their  desktops  by  sharing 
files  and  data  within  a  work  group  and 
by  accessing  local  and  remote  printers 
from  any  combination  of  PC  and 
Macintosh  systems,  as  well  as  VMS  or 
UNIX  workstations. 

Specific  features  of  the  NAS  200 
include:  network  transports;  distributed 
computing  services;  print,  file,  and  data 
sharing;  and  management  services. 

NAS  300 

The  NAS  300  server  for  VMS  and  RISC 
ULTRIX  provides  full  client/server  soft¬ 
ware  for  distributed  applications  and 
data.  Focused  on  enhanced  inter¬ 
operability,  the  NAS  300  enables  users 
to  access  and  run  applications  from  differ¬ 
ent  PC,  Macintosh,  VMS,  and  UNIX 
systems,  and  to  access  remote  databases 
and  integrate  information  locally.  The 
NAS  300  also  makes  it  easier  to  share, 
send,  and  receive  multimedia  documents, 
and  to  run  applications  which  trans¬ 
parently  access  other  applications. 

Specific  NAS  300  features  include: 
distributed  user  interfaces,  compound 
document  capability,  object  linking  and 
control,  interprocess  messaging,  and  full 
data  integration,  plus  all  the  features  of 
the  NAS  200. 


NAS  PRODUCT  ORDERING  INFORMATION 

NAS  200  for  VAX  VMS  NAS  300  for  VAX  VMS 


Micro  VAX  3100  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC1AP-AA 
$1,120 


VAX  4000-200  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC2AB-AA 
$8,210 


VAX  4300  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC1A2-AA 
$5,200 


VAX  6000-610  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC2AD-AA 
$30,300 


VAX  6610  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC1 AD-AA 
$11,300 

NAS  200  for  RISC  ULTRIX 


VAX  9000-410  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC2AV-AA 
$43,300 

NAS  400  for  VAX  VMS 


DECsystem  5100  Platform 
Order  #  QL-XVCAN-AA 
$2,720 


VAX  4000-300  Platform 
Order  #QL-MC5A2-AA 
$41,410 


DECsystem  5500  Platform 
Order  #  QL-XVCAS-AA 
$4,730 

NAS  300  for  RISC  ULTRIX 

DECsystem  5 1 00  Platform 
Order  #  QL-XVAAN-AA 
$4,610 


VAX  6000-610  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC5AD-AA 
$89,500 


VAX  9000-410  Platform 
Order  #  QL-MC5AV-AA 
$128,300 


DECsystem  5500  Platform 
Order  *  QL-XVAAS-AA 
$7,480 


NAS  400 

Focused  on  higher  availability  and  relia¬ 
bility,  the  NAS  400  for  VMS  ensures  that 
mission-critical  applications  and  data  are 
always  current,  while  allowing  trans¬ 
actions  on  that  data  to  take  place  as 
needed  from  different  desktop  systems. 

Specific  features  of  the  NAS  400 
include  performance  tuning,  capacity 
planning,  shadowing,  journaling,  and 
transaction  processing,  plus  all  the 
features  of  the  NAS  300. 

NAS  250 

The  NAS  250  is  a  full  complement  of 
NAS  software  included  with  all  the  new 
VAX  4000  workstations.  The  NAS  250, 
in  conjunction  with  our  PATHWORKS 
suite  of  products  for  PCs  and  Macintosh 

Need  to  Enhance  I  /0 
Try  DECram 

And  what  is  DECram? 

DECram  for  VMS  VI. 0  is  a  software 
product  that  allows  a  VMS  system  man¬ 
ager  to  create  and  manage  pseudo  disks 
(RAM  disks)  that  reside  in  VAX  main 
memory  to  improve  I/O  performance. 
The  user  can  read  from  and  write  to  a 
DECram  disk,  using  standard  VMS  disk 
I/O  operations,  at  access  times  much 
faster  than  standard  hardware  disks. 

DECram  was  used  within  Digital  for 
over  five  years  before  recently  being 
announced  as  a  VMS  layered  product. 

Ideal  for  Read-Only 
and  Temporary  Scratch  Files 

Data  placed  on  a  DECram  disk  is 
volatile.  Therefore,  DECram  is  ideally 
suited  for  improving  the  I/O  performance 
of  read-only  files  and  temporary  scratch 
files.  In  this  application,  if  a  system  outage 
occurs,  there  is  no  loss  of  any  critical  data 
or  results. 

With  the  use  of  VAX  RMS  Journaling, 
critical  files  moved  to  a  DECram  device 
can  be  journaled  to  allow  for  recovery 
after  a  system  failure. 

Applications  Need  Not  Change 

You  can  use  DECram  without  changing 
software  applications  or  system 
software  —  because  DECram  disks  are 
accessed  through  the  VMS  file  system  the 
same  way  physical  disks  are  accessed. 

It  Works  in  a  Cluster  Too 

DECram  devices  can  be  used  as  local 
devices  on  nodes  within  a  VAXcluster. 
(However,  DECram  devices  are  not 
served  in  a  VAXcluster  nor  can  they  be 
used  as  a  shadow  member.) 

To  place  an  order,  or  for  answers  to 
any  technical  questions  you  may  have 
about  DECram,  call  800-DIGITAL 
(800-344-4825),  ext.  512. 


systems  and  our  ULTRIX  Workstation 
Software  (UWS),  provides  the  key  soft¬ 
ware  required  to  link  a  full  range  of 
desktop  systems  to  participate  fully  in  a 
client/server  environment. 

And  Consulting  Services  Too 

In  addition  to  offering  the  NAS  products 
themselves,  Digital  provides  a  full  range  of 
support  services,  including  Open 
Consulting  Services  for  NAS,  for  guid¬ 
ance  on  planning  and  implementing 
your  open,  multivendor  computing  envi¬ 
ronment. 

For  more  details  about  the  new  NAS 
products,  including  information  about 
a  special  offer,  call  800-DIGITAL 
(800-344-4825),  ext.  766. 

Performance? 


DECram  ORDERING  INFORMATION 

DECram  for  VMS  V1.0  Software  License 
Order  #  QL-GJ9A*-AA 
$500  to  $25,900 
^Processor  type 

DECram  for  VMS  VI. 0  (TK50) 

Order  #  QA-GJ9AA-H5 

$130 _ 

DECram  for  VMS  VI. 0  (1600  MT9) 

Order  #  QA-GJ9AA-HM 

$130 

Note:  DECram  for  VMS  documentation  is 
available  on  the  media  kit  only. 


Digital's  internal 
benchmark  studies 
indicate  elapsed  I/O 
improvements  of  as 
much  as  200%  with 
DECram  for  VMS. 

Outside  results  look 
good  too:  A  university 
participating  in  beta 
testing  installed 
DECram  on  a  financial 
accounting  system  — 
one  which  featured 
some  particularly 
intensive  I/O  files. 
Usin^  DECram/  one 
application  that 
usually  took  1 2  hours 
was  completed  in 
1.5  hours. 


The  following  are  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation:  ALL-IN-1,  DEClaser,  DECprint,  DECram,  DEOystem,  the  DIGITAL  logo,  LN03,  MicroVAX,  PATHWORKS,  Rdb/VMS,ReGlS,  ULTRDC,  VAX,  VAXcluster, 
\  AX  RMS,  and  \  MS.  Apple,  I aserWriter,  and  Macintosh  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  HP-PCL  is  a  trademark  of  Hewlett-Packard  Corporation.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business 
Machines  (.  orporation.  MS  DOS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MicroSoft  Corporation.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Novell,  Inc.  PostScript  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Adobe  Systems,  Inc.  Tektronix  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  ol  lektronix,  Inc.  LNIl’LEX  is  a  trademark  of  Umplex  Limited.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  laboratories,  Inc.  WordPerfect  is  a  trademark  of  WordPerfect  Corporation.  List  prices  are  U.S. 
Manufacturers'  List  Prices  and  are  subject  to  change. 
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The  Most  Comforting 
Reason  Yet  to  Choose  UNIX. 


The 

SAS' 


A  Familiar  Name, 

A  Friendly  Face 

The  SAS  System  helps  UNIX  do 
what  UNIX  does  best.  It’s  never 
been  easier  to  exploit  all  the 
price/performance  advantages 
of  UNIX.. .or  to  connect  UNIX 
with  other  systems  throughout 
your  organization.  That’s 
because  the  SAS  System’s  pow¬ 
erful  data  access,  management, 
analysis,  and  presentation  tools 
work  the  same  way  on  UNIX 
workstations  as  they  do  on  host 
machines. 

A  menu-driven  user  inter¬ 
face  takes  you  directly  to  the 
SAS  System’s  most  popular  appli¬ 
cations.  We’ve  also  taken  full 
advantage  of  UNIX  native  win¬ 
dowing.  Plus,  we’ve  added  new 
interactive  capabilities  for  visual 
data  analysis. 


The  world’s  leading  applications 
system  has  arrived  on  leading- 
edge  UNIX  workstations.*  Bring¬ 
ing  with  it  the  same  integrated 
applications  that  have  made  SAS 
software  such  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  corporate  mainstream. 
And  that’s  a  very  comforting 
thought  if  you’re  using  or  evalu¬ 
ating  UNIX. 

Manufacturing 
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And  a  Risk-Free  Offer 


Causes  1  Contamination 
4  Corrosion 
7  Miscellaneous 


2  Oxide  Defect 
5  Dopln 


3  Metallization 


New  European  Markets  for  the  90's 

Scheduled  Sales  Office  Openings 


Let  the  SAS  System  be  your 
link  to  strategic  computing 
resources  throughout  your  orga¬ 
nization.  Give  us  a  call  now  at 
919-677-8200  or  fax  us  at 

919-677-8123.  We’ll  rush  you  a  free  SAS  System  exec¬ 
utive  summary,  together  with  details  about  a  no-risk 
software  evaluation.  In  Canada,  call  416-443-9811. 


The  SAS®  Applications  System. 
Simply  Powerful.  Powerfully  Simple. 


.  •  9 


M 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 

Software  Sales  Department 

SAS  Campus  Drive  □  Cary,  NC  27513 

Phone  919-677-8200  □  Fax  919-677-8123 


'From  IBM?  DEC?  Sun,  HP?  and  others. 


The  SAS  System  runs  on  mainframes,  minicomputers,  workstations,  and  personal  computers 
SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T. 
Copyright  ©  1 991  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Printed  in  the  USA. 
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Cramming  the  world 
into  a  shoebox 

Mirror  Worlds 

By  David  Gelemter 

Oxford  University  Press,  $24.95 

Mirror  Worlds  offers  an  unusual, 
thoughtful  perspective  on  technology, 
and  the  writing  is  nothing  short  of  fantas¬ 
tic.  The  reader  will  need  to  come  up  for  air 
periodically,  but  Mirror  Worlds  is  worth 
the  work. 

“Mirror  worlds”  are  gigantic  software 
models  that  mirror  our  environment  in 


minute,  real-time  detail  —  hence  the  sub¬ 
title,  The  Day  Software  Puts  the  Universe 
in  a  Shoebox . . .  How  It  Will  Happen  and 
What  It  Will  Mean.  What 
that  means  is  that  anyone 
with  a  computer  terminal 
could  plug  in  and  find  out  the 
price  of  peas  at  the  comer 
market  or  the  current  health 
of  the  nation’s  educational 
system.  Mirror  worlds  are 
also  a  platform  for  obtaining 
services  and  interacting  with 
other  on-line  explorers. 

Gelemter,  an  associate 
professor  of  computer  sci¬ 
ence  at  Yale  University’s  Department  of 
Computer  Science,  argues  that  working 
mirror  worlds  are  inevitable  and  should  be 


in  place  on  some  reasonably  large  scale 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Gelemter 
describes  the  necessary  technology  and 
techniques  for  building  these 
gigantic  models,  mixing  in  the 
practical  and  the  theoretical. 

The  discussion  starts  with 
the  question  “What  is  soft¬ 
ware?”  Information  systems 
professionals  may  find  this 
section  somewhat  elemen¬ 
tary,  though  Gelemter 
throws  away  the  conventional 
definition  and  pursues  a  more 
philosophical  understanding 
of  software. 

The  author  (fortunately)  has  a  great 
talent  for  amusing  analogies  that  make 
abstruse  ideas  more  readily  understood. 
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IN  THE  FALL  1991  ISSUE,  NeXT  WORLD 
MAGAZINE  PRINTED  ITS 
TEN  MOST  WANTED  LIST. 
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MAKE  THAT  9. 


Now  y„„  can  hecR  ANNOUNCING  NeXTWORLD  EXPO. 

off  Number  8.  Because 


NeXTWORLD™  Expo  comes 
to  San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  and 
Brooks  Hall,  January  22-24,  1992. 

This  educational  conference  and  product 
exposition  is  the  first-ever  gathering  of  the  worldwide 
NeXT™  community.  And  it  happens  in  conjunction 
with  the  first  international  Developers  Conference, 
an  all-in-one  forum  for  those  who  want  to  know  more 
about  the  only  true  object-oriented  system  software 
available  today — NeXTStep™. 

Visit  scores  of  product  exhibits.  Try  your  hand 
at  the  latest  in  NeXT  hardware,  software,  and  periph¬ 
erals.  Meet  with  leading-edge  users  and  resellers. 

And  learn  from  people  who  are  already  putting  the 
NeXT  computer  to  work  in  business,  government, 
and  education. 

Attend  in-depth  workshops  and  dynamic 
sessions  led  by  speakers  like  Stewart  Alsop,  Vicki 
Brown,  and  Jonathan  Seybold.  And  hear  a  keynote 
address  by  Steve  Jobs,  President  and  CEO  of  NeXT 
Computer,  Inc. 

Discover  how  the  NeXTStep  development 
environment  is  revolutionizing  the  way  software  is 
created.  And  find  out  how  interpersonal  computing 
can  dramatically  improve  productivity  in  your  entire 
company,  department 


JANUARY  22-24, 1992, 


NeXTWORLD 
Expo  literally  has 
something  for  everyone  inter- 
CAU  EDAMf  ICfO  ested  in  NeXT  technology.  It  even 
*MI1  riWWV|iVy#  includes  the  first  global  User  Group 
Meeting — free  with  all  registrations. 

So  register  today  for  NeXTWORLD  Expo, 
January  22-24,  San  Francisco.  And  don’t  forget  to 
check  it  off  your  own  Most  Wanted  List. 


^DONT  MISS  THE  FIRST  EVENT  FOR  THE  NeXT  GENERATION. 
REGISTER  BY  DECEMBER  30.  AND  SAVE  UP  TO  $100. 

Simply  check  the  appropriate  boxes  below,  then  mail  your  payment  to: 
NeXTWORLD  Expo,  c/o  World  Expo  Corp.,  P.O.  9107,  111  Speen  St., 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9107.  Or  fax  this  coupon  to  us  at  508-872-8237. 
Questions?  Call  the  NeXTWORLD  Expo  24-hour  hotline  at  508-872-0900. 

BEFORE  AFTER 

CHECK  BELOW:  12/30/91  12/30/91 

□  Exhibits  Only  &  Keynotes  (1/22,  1/23)  $25  $40 

□  2-day  Users  Conference  &  Exhibits  (1/22,  1/23)  $95  $150 

□  3-day  Developers  Conference  &  Exhibits  (1/22-1/24)  $395  $495 

□  User  Group  Meeting  free  with  all  registrations  (1/24) 

METHOD  OF  PAYMENT: 

□  Check  enclosed  (payable  to  NeXTWORLD  Expo)  Amount  enclosed: 

□  MasterCard  □  VISA  □  American  Express  $  _ 

Card  # _ Exp.  Date _ 


or  university. 

Do  all  this  and 
more  in  one  place,  under  one  roof. 


NSXIMRLD  EXPO 


CJTY/STATl/ZIP  _ 
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C1991  NeXT  Computer,  Inc.  All  right*  reserved.  NeXT  logo.  NeXTStep,  and  NcX'IWORLD  arc 
trademarks  of  NeXT  Computer.  Inc.  NeXTWORLD  Kxpo  is  sponsored  bv  SeXTWORIJ)  magazine, 
and  is  managed  by  World  Kxpo  Corporation,  both  arc  International  Data  Group  companies. 


His  witty,  conversational  tone  draws  the 
reader  through:  A  section  on  the  social 
impact  of  mirror  worlds  bears  the  head¬ 
line,  “Sounds  like  fun,  but  so  what?” 

He  also  tosses  some  sardonic  observa¬ 
tions  about  society  into  the  mix:  “The  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  five-year  highway  plan 
calls  for  wider  use  of  tolls.  How  about 
more  potholes,  too,  while  you’re  up?” 
Rather  than  being  distractions,  these 
asides  make  for  a  more  readable  book. 

DEREK  SLATER 


Project  Management  Made  Simple: 

A  Guide  to  Successful  Management 
of  Computer  Systems  Projects 

By  David  King 
Your  don  Press,  $30 

This  thin,  clearly  written  volume  won’t 
replace  any  of  the  tomes  on  project  man¬ 
agement  now  available,  but  it  may  be  a 
good  place  to  help  you  decide  which  of  the 
more  in-depth  books  will  serve  you  best. 

The  author  has  boiled  down  a  huge 
amount  of  information  about  project  man¬ 
agement  and  produced  just  over  100 
pages  of  flowcharts,  diagrams  and  lists 
with  the  goal  of  giving  project  managers  a 
framework  on  which  to  build. 

Easy-to-understand  chapters  cover 
such  topics  as  “What  is  Project  Manage¬ 
ment?”  and  “Life  Cycle  Stages  and  Esti¬ 
mating.”  A  chapter  called  “The  Future  of 
Project  Management”  even  gives  some 
hints  as  to  what  project  managers  should 
be  prepared  for  in  the  future,  including 
the  fact  that  life  cycle  stages  will  be  com¬ 
bined  into  one  single  design  and  imple¬ 
mentation  stage,  thanks  to  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  graphic  and  voice-oriented  user 
interfaces  with  object-oriented  develop¬ 
ment. 

CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 


McGraw-Hill  Dictionary  of  Wall 
Street  Acronyms,  Initials 
&  Abbreviations 

By  Jerry  M.  Rosenberg 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  $12.95 

It’s  true  . . .  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
shopping  weeks  left  before  the  holidays. 

Which  means  that,  before  you  know  it, 
fourth-quarter  earnings  announcements 
will  leave  you  shoveling  your  way  through 
a  blizzard  of  Wall  Street  words  and 
phrases  that  you  still  don’t  understand. 

Don’t  panic.  Just  in  time  for  both 
events,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.  and  Rutgers 
University  management  professor  Jerry 
M.  Rosenberg  bring  you  this  simple-to- 
use  (all  you  have  to  know  is  the  alphabet), 
easy-to-carry  and  affordable  dictionary. 
The  book  seems  a  good  bet  for  all  who 
deal  with  the  world  of  finance  but  have 
never  quite  cracked  the  language  barrier. 

While  a  quick  trip  into  Rosenberg’s 
book  is  guaranteed  easy  going,  readers 
may  not  come  away  equally  satisfied. 
Why?  Some  Wall  Street  acronyms  stand 
for  more  than  one  thing.  Thus,  the  user 
who  dashes  to  look  up  what  RFQ  means 
will  find  immediate  satisfaction:  It  stands 
for  request  for  quotation.  On  the  other 
hand,  UP  can  mean  uncovered  position, 
unearned  premium,  unit  price,  upset  price 
or  Union  Pacific  (railroad). 

This  problem  could  have  been  resolved 
—  or  at  least  largely  abated  —  by  supply¬ 
ing  even  a  small  amount  of  contextual  ex¬ 
planation.  But,  hey  —  that  would  have 
detracted  from  the  book’s  brevity  and 
simplicity.  Why  mess  with  a  good  thing? 

NELL  MARGOLIS 
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TECHNOLOGY  AND  THE  DISABLED  WORKER 


Ready,  willing  and  able? 


New  federal  laws  barring  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  go  into  effect  in  January.  How  ready  is  your  company? 


Zigy  Kalvzny 

University  of  Texas’  Watkins:  Many  expect  the  workplace  impact  of  the  Americans  with  Disabil¬ 
ities  Act  of  1990  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 


BY  MITCH  BETTS  and 
JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

en  years  after  the  first  personal  computer 
revolution,  a  second  movement  is  under 
way  that  advocates  say  could  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  employment  for  workers  with  dis¬ 
abilities.  However,  when  a  new  federal  law 
mandating  that  businesses  make  “reason¬ 
able  accommodations”  for  disabled  em¬ 
ployees  goes  into  effect  in  1992,  many  U.S. 
companies  and  their  information  systems 
departments  will  not  be  ready. 

Experts  say  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 
(ADA)  of  1990  will  require  changes  in  everything 
from  computer  interfaces  to  voice  mail  so  that 
technology  does  not  create  barriers  for  physically, 
emotionally  and  mentally  impaired  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  qualified  for  a  particular  job. 

The  far-reaching  law  does  not  spell  out  exactly 
how  companies  must  comply.  Instead,  employers 
are  asked  to  make  decisions  about  equipping  the 
disabled  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But  experts  say 
that  employers  who  think  a  few  wheelchair  ramps 
will  satisfy  the  nation’s  latest  civil  rights  law  had 
better  take  a  second  look. 

In  general,  companies  will  need  to  provide  office 
technology  with  audio  interfaces  for  blind  workers 
and  visual  interfaces  for  deaf  workers,  says  Samuel 
A.  Simon,  president  of  Issue  Dynamics,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Washington,  D.C. 

For  instance,  a  voice-mail  system  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  essential  company  meetings  discriminates 
against  the  deaf  worker,  he  says,  noting  that 

Betts  is  Computerworld’ s  national  correspondent  based  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Bozman  is  Computerworld' s  West  Coast  se¬ 
nior  editor. 


“technology  is  both  a  barrier  and  a  solution.” 

Other  experts  say  firms  will  probably  need  to 
provide  computer  screen  readers  for  blind  workers 
and  touch  screens  or  other  interfaces  for  those 
who  cannot  use  keyboards.  Employers  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  a  vision-impaired  worker  with 
special  eyeglasses  for  use  with  VDTs. 

Little  action  so  far 

Despite  the  vast  number  of  technical,  managerial 
and  training  issues  the  law  implies,  observers  say 
many  U.S.  firms  have  done  little  or  no  planning  re¬ 
garding  the  “adaptive  technologies”  needed  to 
bring  impaired  workers  into  the  business  main¬ 
stream.  While  many  companies  are  tracking  the 
legislation,  experts  say,  most  are  adopting  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude.  A  recent  survey  of  484  compa¬ 
nies,  for  example,  found  that  55%  have  not  even 
begun  planning  for  the  ADA’s  effects,  according  to 
the  New  York-based  law  firm  Jackson,  Lewis, 
Schnitzler  &  Krupman. 

Uncertainty  is  causing  many  businesses  to  wait 
until  they  are  challenged  before  making  any  costly 
accommodations,  says  Richard  Cupp,  a  law  profes¬ 
sor  at  Pepperdine  University  in  Malibu,  Calif. 

Under  the  law,  persons  who  feel  they  have  been 
discriminated  against  can  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  or 
file  a  civil  lawsuit.  Many  firms  will  wait  to  see  the 
outcome  of  those  cases  before  taking  action. 

“Most  of  the  really  big  companies  who  have  not 
been  proactive  [on  the  ADA]  will  wait  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  tell  them  what  to  do,”  says  Judge 
Fowler,  senior  vice  president  and  director  of  sys¬ 
tems  development  at  First  Union  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  active  in  disabled  affairs. 

Another  problem  that  is  working  against  ADA 

Continued  on  page  64 


Computing  and 
the  disabled 


KEY  POINTS 

►  New  legislation  will  re¬ 
quire  changes  in  every¬ 
thing  from  computer  in¬ 
terfaces  to  voice  mail  to 
keep  technology  from 
creating  barriers  for  the 
physically,  emotionally 
and  mentally  impaired,  but 
few  firms  are  prepared. 

►The  role  of  IS  in  equip¬ 
ping  the  new  generation  of 
disabled  workers  with 
computers  is  still  evolving. 

►A  specialized  PC-based 
system  gives  counselor 
Marilyn  Hoggatt  a  sec¬ 
ond  chance  at  a  career.  See 
story  page  65. 

►  Fears  about  the  cost  of 
providing  specialized  com¬ 
puting  equipment  for  em¬ 
ployees  with  disabilities 
remain  an  obstacle.  See 
story  page  66. 

►  Numerous  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  set  up  to 
provide  information 
about  providing  comput¬ 
ers  for  disabled  people. 

See  listing,  page  67. 

QUOTABLE: 

The  ADA  ‘‘has  creat¬ 
ed  a  new  wave  of  im¬ 
migrants  . . .  who 
are  going  to  have  to  be 
assimilated  into  our 
society  like  other 
waves  of  immi¬ 
grants  before  us.  ” 

JAMES  BARRY 
NYNEX  CORP. 
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Whether  your 
applications 
are  desktop  or 
mainframe, 
synchronous  or 
asynchronous, 
dial  or  leased 
line,  Motorola 
Codex  provides 

the  industry’s  most  innovative  solutions. 

We  can  maximize  uptime  by  manag¬ 
ing  your  entire  network  of  Codex  and 
non-Codex  dial  modems.  We  save  you 
money  with  the  highest  rackmount 

density  in  the 
industry  and  MTBFs 
of  up  to  150,000 
hours  (more  than 
17  years).  And  our 
modems  are 
compatible  with  all 
your  existing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Codex  V.32 


Motorola  Codex  has  a  complete 
line  of  V.32  dial  modems,  dial 
management  systems,  and  nests. 


products  start  at  $795.  Every  product 
comes  with  a  full  two-year,  24-hour 
exchange  warranty  ana  the  kind 
of  service  that’s  given  us  the  largest 
I  installed  base 

ol  modems  ( AA )  MOTOROLA 

offers  our  combination  of  performance, 
economy,  and  reliability.  For  more 
information,  call  1-800-426-1212,  ext. 
7240. 

And  find  out  why  we  are  the  only  V.32 
supplier  you  need. 
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U.S.  software  position  at  risk 

Senate  hears  testimony  that  taxes,  export  policies  affect  U.S.  market  share 


Avast,  swashbucklers 

►  The  software  seas  got  a  lit¬ 
tle  rougher  for  pirates  earlier 
this  month,  as  the  Boston- 
based  Business  Software  Al¬ 
liance  (BSA)  showed  that  the 
Washington,  D.C.-based  Soft¬ 
ware  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  no  longer  the  only  watch¬ 
dog  on  the  prowl.  Under  local 
copyright  laws,  the  BSA  filed  le¬ 
gal  actions  against  Taiwan 
Hoechst,  a  subsidiary  of  Ger¬ 
man  conglomerate  Hoechst 
AG,  for  alleged  unauthorized 
use  of  software  in  Taiwan. 

Profits  from  Poland 

►  Germany’s  Siemens  AG 
earlier  this  month  said  it  has  set 
up  shop  in  Poland.  The  new 
unit,  Warsaw-based  Siemens 
GmbH,  is  expected  to  show 
average  annual  growth  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10%  during  the 
next  five  years.  So  far  this  year, 
the  parent  firm  said,  business  in 
Poland  has  added  some  $61  mil¬ 
lion  to  Siemens’  bottom  line. 
Siemens  is  also  at  work  on  a  joint 
venture  with  local  partners 
aimed  at  setting  up  a  seven-city 
telecommunications  market 
network  in  Poland. 

EC  says  ‘Eureka’ 

►  The  European  Commis¬ 
sion  has  authorized  a  Dutch  aid 
package  totaling  $40  million  for 
Philips  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  N.V.  According  to  a 
commission  announcement, 
Philips  will  use  the  money  to 
help  finance  several  projects  un¬ 
der  the  joint  European  research 
program,  Eureka. 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
U.S.  Senate  recently  asked  the 
$36  billion  U.S.  software  indus¬ 
try  how  it  was  feeling  about  for¬ 
eign  competition.  Not  good,  said 
a  panel  of  industry  witnesses. 
They  said  they  are  beset  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ills,  including  software 
piracy,  disadvantageous  tax  poli¬ 
cies,  unfair  export  rules  and  a 
dozen  or  so  other  things. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Senate 
Commerce,  Science  and  Trans¬ 
portation  Committee  said  its 
hearing  was  not  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  specific  congressional  initia¬ 
tives  but  to  see  where  legislative 
action  might  be  warranted. 

The  witnesses  agreed  that 
the  U.S.  leads  the  world  in  soft¬ 
ware  sales,  citing  a  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  estimate 
that  U.S.  producers  pulled  in 
more  than  60%  of  the  $65  billion 
in  worldwide  software  sales  in 
1989. 

Self-inflicted  erosion 

However,  Europe  and  Japan  are 
getting  their  acts  together,  and 
aided  and  abetted  by  various  ill- 
conceived  government  policies, 
they  are  eroding  the  U.S.  posi¬ 
tion  in  software,  industry  execu¬ 
tives  said. 

“I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  American  entrepre¬ 
neurial  model  of  software  indus¬ 
try  development  is  necessarily 
the  key  to  the  future  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,”  Joseph  B.  Costello, 
president  of  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  Cadence  Design  Systems, 
Inc.,  said,  referring  to  the  much- 


publicized  Japanese  software 
“factories.”  “Japan  is  focusing 
its  industrial  policy  and  re¬ 
sources  on  overtaking  the  U.S.’ 


lead  in  software.  And  I  see  no 
equivalent  American  plan  to 
keep  the  U.S.  ahead.” 

Michael  A.  Cusumano,  asso¬ 
ciate  profesor  of  management  at 
MIT,  said  he  and  an  MIT  col¬ 
league  studied  40  Japanese  and 
U.S.  software  development  proj¬ 
ects  and  found  that  the  Japanese 
had  scored  significantly  higher  in 
programmer  productivity,  quali¬ 
ty  of  code  and  reusability  of  code 
(see  chart). 

Cusumano  said  his  figures 
were  based  on  Japan’s  top  com¬ 
puter  and  telecommunications 
firms. 

A  second  industry  tier  con¬ 


sists  of  hundreds  of  smaller 
firms  whose  “degree  of  sophisti¬ 
cation  in  [the  software  develop¬ 
ment]  process  is  quite  low,  by  all 
accounts.”  It  is  from 
this  quarter  that  Japan 
is  likely  to  substantially 
improve  its  overall  posi¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Software  piracy 
headed  the  list  of  con¬ 
cerns  for  some  at  the 
hearing.  According  to 
Microsoft  Corp.,  for¬ 
eign  software  sales  by 
U.S.  firms  reached  $12 
billion  in  1989,  while 
losses  from  theft  to¬ 
taled  an  estimated  $7.6 
billion  to  $9.6  billion 
abroad,  and  $2.4  billion 
in  the  U.S. 

William  H.  Neukom, 
vice  president  of  law 
and  corporate  affairs  at 
Microsoft,  said  more 
than  95%  of  the  copies 
of  personal  computer 
software  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  pirated. 

He  said  Russian  President  Bo¬ 
ris  Yeltsin  had  obtained  a  prere¬ 
lease,  or  “beta”  copy,  of  Micro¬ 
soft  Word  and  had  700  copies  of 
it  made  for  use  in  the  Russian 
Parliament  Building. 

Industry  officials  criticized 
export  control  regulations  —  in 
particular,  a  provision  that  treats 
widely  available  off-the-shelf 
software  with  encryption  capa¬ 
bilities  as  “munitions”  requiring 
export  approval  by  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense.  Neukom 
estimated  that  the  restriction,  if 
not  removed,  would  put  at  risk 
or  potentially  delay  U.S.  exports 


Comparison  of  U.S.  and 
Japanese  software 
development  performance 


U.S. 


Japan 


Mean  productivity  (Fortran-equivalent 
SLOCVwork  year) 

7,290 

1 2,447 

Failures/1,000  lines  during  first  1 2  months 
after  delivery 

4.44 

1.96 

(ode  reuse  (percent  of  delivered  lines) 

9.71% 

1 8.25% 

*  Source  lines  of  code 


Source:  Michael  Cusumano  and  Chris  Kemerer,  MIT 
CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 


worth  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  in 
five  years.  He  called  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  adopt  a  provision  in  a  bill, 
passed  recently  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  would  de¬ 
control  software  of  the  type  that 
is  available  at  retail  stores 
around  the  world. 

Robert  N.  Miner,  senior  vice 
president  and  co-founder  of  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.,  expressed  alarm  at  a 
Defense  Department  proposal  to 
block  the  export  of  reduced  in¬ 
struction  set  computing  work¬ 
stations  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  the  machines  are 
first  altered  to  make  them  less 
potent.  That  would  amount  to  a 
unilateral  reversal  of  more  liber¬ 
al  export  rules  worked  out 
among  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  he  said. 

Tax  provision  opposed 

Software  firms  continued  their 
campaign  against  an  administra¬ 
tion  proposal  to  impose  a  manda¬ 
tory  14-year  write-off  period  for 
intangible  assets,  including  soft¬ 
ware.  They  pointed  out  that 
most  software  outlives  its  useful¬ 
ness  in  less  than  five  years  and 
said  the  provision,  contained  in  a 
House  “tax-simplification”  bill, 
would  boost  the  cost  of  software 
by  deferring  tax  deductions  [CW, 
Oct.  7]. 

A  number  of  industry  emis¬ 
saries  called  on  the  government 
to  do  more  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  and  education. 

Laszlo  A.  Belady,  chairman  of 
Mitsubishi  Electric  Research 
Laboratories,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  previously  a  senior 
official  at  IBM’s  Tokyo  Research 
Laboratory,  said,  “Even  IBM 
. . .  has  been  late  to  recognize 
the  need  for  tools  and  training 
for  those  involved  with  software 
work.  Instead,  the  saying  was 
that  all  you  had  to  do  was  hire 
bright  people  to  do  the  job.” 


Research  tax  credit  in 
danger;  deadline  nears 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Bipar¬ 
tisan  groups  in  two  tax-writing 
committees  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress  introduced  eleventh-hour 
legislation  earlier  this  month 
that  would  extend  for  one  year  a 
dozen  tax  incentives,  including 
the  research  and  experimenta¬ 
tion  (R&E)  tax  credit,  due  to  ex¬ 
pire  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  the  legislation’s  sponsors 
face  a  challenge  —  the  need  to 
find  offsetting  tax  revenue  — 
and  computer  industry  officials 
fear  their  firms  may  face  higher 
R&E  costs  next  year  if  the  new 
bill  fails  to  pass. 

Chuck  Jacob,  manager  of  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  at  Apple  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.,  said  Apple  spends  be¬ 
tween  $400  million  and  $500 


million  annually  on  R&E,  even  a 
temporary  loss  of  the  tax  credit 
could  significantly  affect  re¬ 
search.  “Apple  will  do  R&E 
whether  or  not  we  get  the  credit. 
The  question  is  how  much.” 

Jacob  said  that  longer  term, 
riskier  investments  —  ones  with 
potentially  high  payoffs  —  will 
be  the  first  to  be  sacrificed  by  the 
industry  if  the  credit  disappears. 

For  years,  industry  and  some 
members  of  Congress  have 
sought  to  have  the  tax  credit  for 
R&E,  first  established  in  1981 
and  renewed  periodically  since 
then,  made  permanent.  They 
have  argued  that  the  annual  un¬ 
certainty  over  the  credit  inhibits 
innovation.  This  year,  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  carve  the  credit  in  stone 
has  had  an  unusually  hard  time 
because  of  the  political  require¬ 
ment  that  any  measure  that  re¬ 


duces  tax  collections  contain 
revenue  “offsets”  so  as  not  to 
worsen  the  budget  deficit. 

The  tax  credit  is  intended  to 
apply  to  incremental  invest¬ 
ments.  As  it  is  now  structured,  it 
gives  a  20%  tax  credit  for  quali¬ 
fied  R&E  —  but  not  product  de¬ 
velopment  —  expenditures  that 
exceed  a  company-specific  base 
amount.  The  base  is  the  greater 
of  the  most  recent  three-year 
average  of  qualified  expendi¬ 
tures  or  50%  of  current  year  ex¬ 
penditures. 

One-year  extension 

The  two  tax  committees,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  estimated  that  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  R&E 
tax  credit  would  reduce  tax  col¬ 
lections  by  $1.1  billion  over  five 
years.  A  spokesman  for  Sen. 
Jack  Danforth  (R-Mo.),  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  panel,  said  find¬ 
ing  the  revenue  offset  is  no  prob¬ 
lem.  “We  just  haven’t  chosen  to 
do  it  yet.”  Nevertheless,  Dan¬ 
forth  said  he  hopes  to  have  the 


measure  enacted  by  the  time 
Congress  adjourns  later  this 
month. 

If  that  deadline  is  not  met,  the 
tax  credit  will  lapse,  and  its  sup¬ 
porters  will  introduce  legislation 
next  year  with  a  provision  to 
make  the  credit  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1. 

In  the  meantime, 

Senate  and  House  bills 
that  would  make  the 
credit  permanent  ap¬ 
pear  dead  for  now,  ob¬ 
servers  said. 

Lawmakers  are  also 
considering  a  compan¬ 
ion  issue:  a  temporary 
moratorium  on  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  a  1977 
tax  rule  that  requires 
U.S.  companies  with 
overseas  operations  to 
allocate  a  portion  of 
their  domestic  R&E  ex¬ 
penditures  to  income 
earned  abroad.  The  in¬ 
tent  is  to  match  R&E 
outlays  with  the  reve¬ 
nue  streams  that  are 
produced  by  them. 


Computer  companies  said 
that  is  unfair  because  the  lost 
credit  generally  cannot  be  re¬ 
couped  from  the  countries 
where  the  sales  occur.  They  also 
said  it  provides  a  disincentive  to 
conducting  research  in  the  U.S. 


Research  and 
experimentation  (R&E) 
tax  credit  —  what  you  get 

Firm  can  deduct  20%  of  its  eligible 
base. 

Eligible  base  =  either  the  average  of 
previous  three  years  qualified  R&E 
expenditures  or  50%  of  the  current 
year’s  expenditures  —  whichever  is 
greater. 

To  get  the  best  possible  tax  break, 
the  smart  firm  will  keep  careful 
records. 


Source:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 
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Think  of  it  as  the  fastest  way  up 
the  corporate  ladder. 

There  are  several  ways  to  get  to  the  top. 

You  can  marry  the  boss’s  son  or  daughter  —  but  only  a  lucky  few 
get  to  do  that. 

You  can  claw  your  way  up,  one  rung  at  a  time,  for  10  or  20  years. 
And  hope  for  the  best. 

Or  you  can  subscribe  to  Computer  world.  And  stay  one  step  ahead 
of  your  rivals. 

Order  today  and  you’ll  receive  51  issues  packed  cover  to  cover  with 
everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  to  the  top  and  stay  there. 

Be  among  the  first  in  your  company  to  find  out  about  topics 
ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends  and  technology. 

Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication,  The  Premier  100,  an 
annual  profile  of  the  top  companies  using  information  systems 
technology. 

So  take  the  first  step.  Use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card  bound 
into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy  of  Computerworld  —  the 
best-read  publication  in  the  industry. 

And  remember,  once  you  start  up  the  ladder,  never  look  down. 

COMPUTERWORLD 


COMPUTER  CAREERS 


L.L.  Bean,  the  nationally  known.  New  England-based  retail 
and  catalog  merchandiser  of  outdoor  sporting  equipment  and 
apparel,  is  once  again,  expanding  its  data  resource  management 
function.  We  are  looking  for  experienced  professionals  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  roll-out  of  information  engineering  approaches  and 
to  the  implementation  of  key  corporate  information  bases.  We 
seek  candidates  for  the  following: 


Data  Analyst 


Position  requires  6+  years  in  the  Information  Services  field, 
with  at  least  2  years  in  data  administration  or  business  systems 
analysis  and  design.  A  strong  business  orientation  and  experience 
in  logical  data  modelling  are  required;  experience  with  CASE 
tools  is  preferred  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communications 
skills  are  essential  The  ability  to  facilitate  JAD  sessions  as  well  as 
project  management  experience  are  highly  desirable 


Data  Base  Analyst 


i 


Position  requires  6+  years  in  the  Information  Services  field, 
with  in-depth  experience  using  a  relational  database  management 
system  Experience  in  physical  database  design  through  applica¬ 
tion  development  or  database  administration  positions,  excellent 
interpersonal  and  communications  skills,  understanding  of  logi¬ 
cal  data  modelling  and  experience  with  CASE  tools  are  all  essen¬ 
tial  DB2  experience  is  a  plus 

I  I.  Bean  offers  competitive  compensation  packages.  To  be 
considered,  please  send  a  cover  letter,  salary  requirements  and 
resume,  to  Paul  A.  Collet,  Sr.  Staffing  Specialist,  L.L.  Bean, 
Inc.,  Casco  Street.  Freeport,  Maine  04033-  Only  cover  letters 
stating  salary  requirements  will  be  considered.  An  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  employer. 


L.L.Beari 


Why  WTW? 


Because  You’re  The  Best 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

one  of  the  nation’s  premiere 
software  consulting  firms  — 
has  challenging  careers 
across  the  country  for  top 
programmer/analysts  with 
application  development 
expertise 

ASK 

MANMAN 

Send  resume  immediately 
or  call: 

Wesson,  Taylor,  Wells 

P  O.  Box  10243 
Pleasanton,  CA  94588 
Patrick  Little 

1-800-833-2891 


WTW 


sottwakk 

CONSULTING 
SKHVK  KS 


An  F  quai 

Opportunity 

Employer 


CALIFORNIA 
CONTRACTS 
DB2  DATABASE 
ANALYSTS 

Database  conversion 
TERADATA  to  DB2 

Team  forming  NOW 
Send  resumes  to: 

Deltam  Systems,  Inc. 

1400  Fashion  Island  Blvd. 
Suite  303 

San  Mateo,  CA  94404 

FAX:  (415)  571-1469 
VOICE:  (41 5)  571-0551 
(800)221-1631 


TANDEM 


COBOL.  PATHWAY, TAL, 
SCOBOL.C,  SQL, X. 25 


STRATUS 


PL1, COBOL, C.ON/2 
Fulltime/Consulting  Positions 
available  in  the  US/ABROAD 
VAX  MUMPS  ORACLE  IBM 


STRATEM 
COMPUTERS  INC. 


Call  Irwin 
800-582-JOBS 
FAX  (212)967-4205 

124  W.  30th  St.  Suite  #302 
New  York,  N  Y.10001 
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We  are  a  major  South  Florida  Corporation  with 
immediate  opportunities  available  for  the 
following  positions: 

PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Candidate  must  possess  3-5  years  analysis, 
design  and  programming  experience  with  the 
Walker  Interactive  Systems  using  the  Productiv¬ 
ity  tools-Reportbuilder,  Inquirer  and  Screen- 
builder.  Stronger  candidates  will  also  possess 
experience  with  COBOL  FOCUS  and  EXEC2/ 
REXX  in  the  IBM  30XX  VM/CMS  environment. 

ACCOUNTANT 

Candidate  must  possess  3-5  years  accounting 
experience,  preferrably  in  Financial  Accounting. 
A  strong  computer  background  with  experience 
in  analysis,  design  and  development  using  the 
Walker  Interactive  Systems  General  Ledger  and 
Productivity  tools  is  required.  Stronger  candi¬ 
dates  will  also  possess  experience  with  Walker's 
Reportbuilder,  Inquirer  and  Screenbuilder. 

We  offer  a  challenging  work  environment  with 
career  growth  opportunities,  competitive  salary 
and  an  excellent  benefits  package. 

Qualified  candidates  should  submit  resume  and 
salary  history,  indicating  position  desired  to; 
Department  CW/1125  P.  O.  Box  331878  Miami, 
FL  33233-1878 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V. 

NO  AGENCIES  PLEASL 


TANDEM 


Career  opportunities  for  TANDEM  Technicians 

COBOL  SCOBOL  TAL  PATHWAY  SQL  COMM 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CONSULTING  SERVICES 


Call,  Send  or  Fax  Resume  To: 

NACS,  1 1 800  31  st  Court  North 
St.  Petersburg,  FL  33716 

Fax  Number  (81 3)  572-0255 
573-351 1 


Office  (813)  57 


ext.  247 


Work  In 

An  Energy  Driven 
Environment. 


CAROLINA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY  Is  a  major  force  in  Southeastern  power  generation  and  distribution. 
We  otter  information  systems  professionals  a  fast  moving  environment  with  the  latest  in  proven  technology. 

Along  with  wide  use  of  personal  computers,  we're  operating  one  IBM  3090-600E,  one  IBM  ES9000-320,  and 
one  Amdahl  5890-300.  The  CICS  on-line  environment  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  40%  per  year.  We’re 
operating  under  MVS/ESA  and  VM/CMS  utilizing  an  SNA/SDLC  network  consisting  of  over  6,000  terminals  and 
printers.  Our  programming  languages  are  COBOL,  SQL  and  DATACOM's  IDEAL.  We  have  adopted  DB2  as  our 
standard  for  new  application  development  and  are  aggressively  expanding  our  use  of  PC-based  and  mainframe- 
based  CASE  tools. 

Due  to  recent  departmental  planning  studies,  we  have  a  significant  backlog  of  technical  and  application 
development  projects.  We  are  currently  seeking  the  following: 


APPLICATION  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SUPPORT 


SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

Positions  require  at  least  4+  years  of  structured  coding  experience.  Highly  desired  experience  would  include 
COBOL,  CICS,  DB2,  DATAC0M,  and  a  background  in  a  structured  environment  using  a  formal  project  life  cycle 
methodology.  Excellent  communication  and  leadership  skills  are  essential  for  these  positions.  A  four-year 
degree  is  preferred. 

DATA  ANALYST 

Position  requires  4+  years  experience  in  data  administration,  database  administration,  or  systems  develop¬ 
ment.  At  least  1-2  years  experience  in  logical  or  conceptual  data  modeling  is  also  required,  as  well  as  experience 
with  CASE  tools.  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communication  skills  are  essential,  and  JAD  facilitation  skills  are 
highly  desirable.  Some  task  or  project  management  experience  is  also  desirable.  A  four-year  degree  is  preferred. 

There  are  tew  areas  in  the  country  as  attractive  as  the  Carolinas.  The  landscape  is  famous  for  its  rolling  hills 
and  magnificent  fall  colors.  The  capital  city  of  Raleigh,  location  ot  our  headquarters,  is  known  for  its  nationally 
recognized  university  programs,  sports  and  proximity  to  both  beach  and  mountain  resorts.  Despite  its  growth, 
the  region  has  maintained  a  moderate  cost-of-living  and  its  southern  charm. 

CP&L  offers  competitive  salaries,  excellent  benefits,  and  opportunities  to  advance.  If  you're  interested  in 
becoming  part  of  our  important  team  of  professionals,  send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Mary  Anne 
Lynch,  Senior  Recruitment  Representative,  Dept.  CW112591,  CAROLINA  POWER  &  LIGHT  COMPANY,  P.0. 
Box  1551,  Raleigh,  NC  27602.  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


CP&L 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company 

Energy  In  Operation 


C SYBASE 

0  ORACLE 

MAI,  X.25 
’  C++.  SDK 
S  MUMPS 
(J  IEF  DB2 
|  DB2  CICS 
IEF/IEW 
I  PACE 
A  FOCUS 
™  METAPHOR 

Ndps 

J  NAVIGATOR 

Itelon 

c  ADABASE 

COMSYS 

Atlanta,  Colorado  Springs, 
Research  Triangle, 
Phoenix  &  Washington,  DC 


NACCB  Member 


□CC5 


OAKLAND 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


DIRECTOR,  INFORMATION  AND 
TELECOMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


Oakland  Community  College  seeks  qualified  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  position  of  Director  of  Information  and 
Telecommunication  Systems.  The  College  is  a  public 
multi-campus  institution,  located  in  suburban  Detroit 
Michigan.  It  serves  29,000  students  in  nearly  one-hun¬ 
dred  programs,  most  of  which  lead  to  an  associate  degree. 


The  position  is  responsible  for  planning,  organizing,  administering  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  all  computer  and  information  system  operations  of  the  College.  Special  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  integration  of  operations  with  units  and  persons  to  as¬ 
sure  the  success  of  the  whole  system.  Administrative  and  academic  support  ser¬ 
vices  are  to  be  provided.  Emphasis  on  the  evaluation  of  services,  software  and 
hardware  is  expected.  Leadership  for  staff  in  the  computer  center  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  these  activities. 

Qualifications:  Master’s  Degree  in  Business  Administration,  Computer  Sci¬ 
ences,  Computer  Engineering,  or  directly  related  field  WITH  a  Bachelor’s  De¬ 
gree  in  Computer  Science  or  a  related  field.  Minimum  of  ten  years  experience  in 
information  systems  with  five  or  more  years  experience  managing  in  a  large 
scale  systems  environment.  Functional  experience  in  business/departmental 
management,  application  development,  package  systems  implementation,  proj¬ 
ect  management,  networking,  voice  and  data  communications  required. 

Technical  Background:  Familiar  with  IBM  large  mainframe  systems  including: 
VM  (SP,  XA,  or  ESA);  MVS  (SP,  XA  or  ESA);  VTAM,  JCL,  local  and  wide  area 
networking;  CMS;  VSAM,  CA/DATACOM,  DB2  databases;  CICS 

Salary  for  this  position  is  competitive  for  the  area,  experience  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  outlined.  Excellent  benefits. 


Applicants  will  be  required  to  complete  an  application  form  and  provide  a  cur¬ 
rent  resume,  copies  of  transcripts  for  all  degrees  earned  (photo  copies  accept¬ 
able),  and  salary  history. 

To  receive  an  application  form,  please  call  the  Human  Resources  Department 
at  (31 3)  S40-1 5/9.  Please  refer  to  position  no  91-57-w 

Deadline  to  apply:  completed  applications  must  be  returned  by  5:00  p.m.  on 
Friday,  December  20,  1991  (postmarks  not  accepted). 

An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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COMPUTER  CAREERS 


Collator 

Computer 

Prosrammer 

(Salary  -  $50K) 

Dallas,  Texas-based  manufacturins  operation 
of  a  National  Company  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  Prosrammer  with  at  least  1  year 
experience  in  logic  and  computer  control 
and  the  ability  to  perform  the  following: 

•  Program  computer  controlled  Longford 
Packaging  machines 

•  Maintain  Longford  Card  Feeders  and 
Packaging  machines 

•  Coordinate  collation  systems  to  deter¬ 
mine  accurate  product  mix  and  packaging 
results  utilizing  longford  Packaging 
machines 

This  individual  will  possess  the  ability  to 
maintain  all  mechanical  and  electrical  repair 
of  Fuji  and  All-Pac  wrappers,  as  well  as 
write  programs  in  Ladder  Logic.  Extensive 
knowledge  of  C-350  Longford  Pocket  Feed¬ 
ers  and  OMRON  40K  PLC  Controlled  equip¬ 
ment  is  necessary. 

We  also  require  at  least  3  years  post  high 
school  education  with  a  concentration  in 
electronic  technology  and  computer  logic. 

Selected  individual  will  be  required  to  work 
40+  hours  per  week  with  overtime  and  be 
on  call  24  hours,  7  days.  Some  travel  involved. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications,  please 
apply  at  the  Texas  Employment  Commis¬ 
sion,  Dallas,  TX  or  send  a  resume  to  the 
Texas  Employment  Commission,  TEC  Build¬ 
ing,  Austin,  Texas  78778,  J.O.  *6422227. 

Ad  Paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Software  Engineer 


resporv 
tnt  level 


able  for  system  &  component  I 
analysis  of  VAX-*  RISC-based 
transaction  processng  products. 
Tbe  duties  include  the  design  &  im¬ 
plementation  of  new  transaction 
processing  benchmarks,  analyzing 
performance  bottlenecks  of  our 
hardware  &  software  products,  rec¬ 
ommending  improvements  to  the 
product  development  groups  &  par¬ 
ticipating  with  the  product  develop¬ 
ment  groups  at  the  design  stages 
to  set  the  performance  goals  of 
new  products.  The  performance 
analysis  tasks  involve  both  theoreti¬ 
cal  analysis  &  implementation  The 
theoretical  analysis  w*  involve  the 
fundamentals  of  distributed  sys¬ 
tems,  stochastic  modeling,  combi¬ 
natorics,  probability  &  advanced 
queuing  theory.  The  implementation 
work  w«  involve  programming  in  C, 
simulation  &  testing  on  a  wide 
range  of  systems,  both  centralized 
&  cfctributed  ones,  running  central¬ 
ized  &  distributed  operating  sys¬ 
tems  &  configured  in  a  range  of 
communication  networks.  The  work 
w*  include  transaction  processing 
on  distributed  databases  with  data 
replication,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
recovery  &  availability  of  our  fault- 
tolerant  products  Other  activities  in¬ 
clude  analyzng  competitors'  prod¬ 
ucts  &  the#  positioning  with  respect 
to  cx#  products,  particularly  in  the 
RISC-based  UNIX  workstation  & 
systems  market.  Requirements  for 
this  position  are:  Ph.D.  in  Computer 
Science  or  Computer  Engineering 
with  demonstrated  ability  in  the  de- 
xmance  analysis  of  reli- 
fault-tolerant  distributed 
transactxm  processing  systems. 
Knowledge  of  distributed  systems 
fundamentals,  distributed  operating 
systems,  communication  &  net¬ 
working  distributed  database  sys¬ 
tems,  data  replication,  probabiity 
theory,  advanoed  queung  theory, 
stochastic  modeling,  combnatorics. 
simulation,  programming  &  debug¬ 
ging  in  C  &  UNIX  required  Salary: 
foci, 000  00  per  year  No  exp  req 
40  hr/wk  8:15arn-5pm  If  you  are 
interested  in  &  qualified  for  the 
above  position,  please  forward  two 
(2)  copies  of  your  resume  to:  J  O 
#2171,  Commonwealth  ol  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Dept  of  Employment  & 
Trainng,  Special  Programs,  Fust 
Floor,  T9  Stamford  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02114  EOE 


sign  &^>er1om 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS  PROGRAM¬ 
MER.  Austin  Analyze,  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  enhance  software  pro¬ 
grams  Test  and  maintain  the  sys- 
Fems  Resolve  technical  problems 
and  provide  systems  support  De¬ 
velop  R M/COBOL-85,  RM/InfoEx- 
press  for  IBM  RS6000  NCR3000 
and  NCR  32/700  etc  Will  use  vari¬ 
ous  network ng  protocols  on  UNIX. 
AIX,  RM/COS  and  DOS  Reqd  B  S 
or  equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
4  yrs  exp  in  |ob  offered  or  4  yrs  as 
Software  Engineer.  Exp,  must  in¬ 
clude  the  development  of  CO¬ 
BOL-85  compilers  and  file  systems 
on  UNIX,  RM/COS  etc,  device 
drivers  for  RM/COS  and  network¬ 
ing  on  UNIXJAIX.  RM/COS  and 
DOS  Knowledge  of  RM/CO- 
BOL-86  and  RM/tntoExpress  in¬ 
ternals  40  hr&'wk.  $50.000/yr  Ap¬ 
ply  at  the  Texas  Employment  Com¬ 
mission,  Austin,  Texas,  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission.  TEC  Bukina  Austn 
Texas  78778.  JO  #6599126  Ad 
paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer 
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PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 
(CONSULTANT)  -  With  minimal 
supervision,  provide  program¬ 
ming  analysis  services  in  project 
design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  communications,  fi¬ 
nancial  management  informa¬ 
tion,  commercial  systems  and 
sophisticated  text  processing 
applications.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  systems  interface  including 
systems  database  and  program 
design,  coding  and  testing  en¬ 
hancements.  Develop,  write, 
code  and  implement  new  appli¬ 
cation  programs  to  meet  current 
and  projected  client  needs.  Du¬ 
ties  entail  work  with  INGRES,  C, 
SQL,  UNIX-  Tools  and  Utilities, 
Relational  Database  Design 
Techniques,  QBF  and  RBF 
Must  have  Master's  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  Engineering  or 
Math  or  completion  of  all  course 
requirements.  Experience  re¬ 
quired  is  three  months  in  job  of¬ 
fered  or  three  months  as  a  Pro¬ 
grammer  Analyst  or  Systems 
Analyst  or  Graduate  Assistant. 
Additionally,  expenence  must  in¬ 
volve  use  of  INGRES,  C,  SQL, 
UNIX  Tools  and  Utilities.  Rela¬ 
tional  Database  Design  Tech¬ 
niques.  QBF  and  RBF.  M-F;  40 
hrs/week,  8:00-5:00;  salary 
$33, 000/year;  Oakbrook  Ter¬ 
race,  IL  location.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
permanently  in  the  U.S.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401 
South  State  St.  -  3  South,  Chi¬ 
cago,  IL  60605,  ATTN:  D  Rule, 
Ref  #V-IL  3581-R  NO  CALLS. 
AN  EMPLOYER  PAID  AD 
‘UNIX  Is  a  tm  of  AT&T.  EOE 


Sr.  Software  Specialist.  Resp 
for  support  to  custs.,  analysts, 
field  specialists  &  engrs.  &  dirs., 
&  for  prod,  intro,  cycle.  Diag¬ 
noses/solves  O/S  probs  Re¬ 
views  prod,  specs  &  interfaces 
w/Engr'g  to  eval.,  maintain  & 
prods, 
to  ana- 
w/tech. 

manuals/bulletins,  release  no¬ 
tices  &  analyst  hndbk.  Performs 
remote  diagnosis  &  fix  of  assem¬ 
bly  level  O/S  probs  Emergency 
on-site  support  &  training  of  en- 
grs./analysts.  Proj.  leader  of 
new  prods.  Tech  sup  for  alpha 
&  beta  tests  Assists  Tech. 
Training  dept  to  create/update 
software  &  operations  classes 
Interfaces  w/Prod  Mkt'g  w / 
tech  info,  for  new  configs. 
Evals.  diagnostics  Attends 
sems/trade  shows  Requires: 
BS  in  Comp.  Sd.,  Elect. 
Engr'a  Math,  Physics  or  equiv.. 
Plus  3  vrs  exp  in  like  job  or  5 
yrs  w/Assembly  prgrmq  /read¬ 
ing/patching/coding  t  PICK  O/S 
firmware  implementation.  Fore¬ 
going  exp  must  indude  min.  1 
yr.  w/Assembly  lang  &  min.  5 
yrs  w/prgrm'g  &  tech,  software 
of  syst  Know  O/S  internals, 
PICK  O/S  firmware  implement  & 
2  high  lev  4GL  s  $50.439/yr. 
Job  site:  Dallas 

Apply  at  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission.  Dallas.  Texas,  or 
send  resume  to  the  Texas  Em¬ 
ployment  Commission,  TEC 
Building,  Austin.  Texas  78778, 
J.O  #6422237  Ad  Paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Now  you 

can  see 

computer  jobs 

on  Computer  world’s 

on-line 

bulletin 

board! 


Just  dial  800  433-4637  with  your 
computer  and  modem  and  you  can 
access  the  most  up-to-date  com¬ 
puter  job  listings  available! 


1  800  433-4637 
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CLASSIFIED 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


OOMPUTBtWORU) 

Classified 

Marketplace 

showcases  your 
ad  by  product 
category! 

Whether  it's  used  equip¬ 
ment,  software,  time,  ser¬ 
vices  or  just  about  any 
other  category  of  computer 
product  or  service,  Com¬ 
puterworld's  Classified  Mar¬ 
ketplace  is  organized  to 
make  your  ad  visible  and  to 
make  buying  your  product 
easy. 

Just  look! 
Computerworld's 
Classified 
Marketplace 
Product 
Categories 

software 
hardware 
conversions 
PC  rentals 
time/services 
buy/sell/lease 
communications 
bids/proposals/ 
real  estate 
graphics/desktop 
publishing 
peripherals/supplies 

business  opportunities 

So  if  you're  selling  com¬ 
puter  products  or  services, 
advertise  in  the  newspaper 
that  showcases  YOUR 
product  or  service.  Adver¬ 
tise  in  Computerworld's 
Classified  Marketplace! 

For  more 
information,  call 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


AS/400 

9370 

CPU's,  Features,  Upgrades  &  Parts  for 
Immediate  Delivery.  Installed  by  our 
Engineers  or  Yours.  All  Hardware 
Tested  &  Certified  for 
IBM  Maintenance. 

800-553-0592 


UI#RLD 

DfTm  PRODUCTS 


IN  MN  612-931-9000 
FAX  612-931-0930 

1 2800  WH1TKW ATER  DR. 
MINNETONKA,  MN  55342 

5=  =f\=  Member 
=_  -£_==-5  =  Computer  Dealers 
= =  "^1  ~  &  Lessors  Association 


UNIX  *  MOTOROLA  *  UNIX 
GET  THE  BEST  IN  UNIX 
SYSTEMS 

MOTOROLA  COMPUTERS 
FROM 

AMES  SCIENCES 

301-476-3200 


@ 


MOTOROLA 

Computer  Group 
Authorized  Reseller 

VAR  INQUIRES  WELCOME 


THE  DIGITAL  DIFFERENCE 


HOLIDAY  SALE 

What  is  the  Digital  Difference? 


You  can  now  get  refurbished  equipment 
with  the  Digital  Difference  value  you  have 
been  waiting  for  at  holiday  sale  prices. 


The  original  manufacturer  refurbishes  the  equipment  to  meet  the  same  performance,  reliability, 
and  quality  standards  as  new  equipment.  The  equipment  is  fully  tested,  carries  a  one-year  warran¬ 
ty,  is  updated  to  the  minimum  shippable  ECO  levels,  and  has  a  like  new  appearance.  Quantities 
are  limited,  and  it's  first-come  first-serve. 


The  Digital  Difference  provides  a  commitment  to  quality  backed  up  by  service  at  competitive  prices. 


Part  Number 

Description 

Sale  Price 

DU-54FT1-AS 

Refurbished  DECsystem  5400,  1 6MB,  RA90,  TK70, 

ULTRIX  License 

$25,000. 

DV-330T1  -AS 

Refurbished  MicroVAX  3300,  1 2MB,  RF30,  TK70,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$20,000. 

DV-340T1  -CS 

Refurbished  MicroVAX  3400,  20MB,  RF71 ,  TK70,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$25,000. 

DV-360T1-AS 

Refurbished  MicroVAX  3600,  32MB,  RA82,  TK70,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$15,000. 

SU-5N19A-AU 

Refurbished  DECsystem  5810,  32MB,  SA600-FA,  TK70, 

ULTRIX  License 

$35,000. 

B2-8AXBD-AE 

Refurbished  VAX  8250,  1 6MB,  1  2-Slot,  VMS  License 

$  5,000. 

B2-825CD-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8250,  16MB,  24-Slot,  Cl  Port,  VMS  and 
DECnet  Licenses 

$  5,000. 

B2-835CC-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8350,  32MB,  24-Slot,  Cl  Port,  VMS  and 
DECnet  Licenses 

$  7,000. 

B2-851CD-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8530,  32MB,  Bl  Channel,  Cl  Port,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$15,000. 

B2-855CD-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8550,  48MB,  Bl  Channel,  Cl  Port,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$20,000. 

B2-861 CC-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8600,  1 6MB,  CI780,  BA  1 1  -A,  Ethernet, 

VMS  and  DECnet  Licenses 

$15,000. 

B2-865CD-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8650,  32MB,  CI780,  BA1 1  -A,  Ethernet, 

VMS  and  DECnet  Licenses 

$25,000. 

B2-871 CD-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  88 1 0,  48MB,  Bl  Channel,  Cl  Port,  VMS 
and  DECnet  Licenses 

$30,000. 

B2-882CC-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8800,  64MB,  (2)  Bl  Channels,  Cl  Port, 

VMS  and  DECnet  Licenses 

$50,000. 

B2-886CA-AP 

Refurbished  VAX  8820,  1  28MB,  (2)  Bl  Channels,  Cl  Port, 

VMS  and  DECnet  Licenses 

$75,000. 

|ust  call  Digital's  Technical  Consulting  Center 
(TCC)  toll-free  at  800-DIGITAL  (800  344- 
4825)  between  8:30  AM  and  6:00  PM  Eastern 
Time  for  pre-sales  assistance  (When  calling, 
be  sure  to  ask  for  ext.  412.) 


DIGITAL. 


THEOPEN  ADVANTAGE 


Used  Equipment  Listings 


VAX  RENTALS 


Want  to  Buy  -  IBM  4381  -  T92  with  1871,  Contact 
Don  Holsinger  at  Virginia  Farm  Bureau  Insurance. 
(804)  225-7577.  End-user  organization  only,  please. 

n 

Your  used  computer 
equipment  deserves 
a  second 


VAX  4000  SERIES 
VAX  6000  SERIES 
VAX  8000  SERIES 
Systems  &  Peripherals 

•  Fast  Turnaround  •  Dependable  Products 

•  Upgrade/Add-On  Flexibility 

•  6  Months  •  12  Months  •  24  Months 

BROOKVALE  ASSOCIATES 

UJWsxssr,,.,  ddaSL. 

EAST  COAST  WEST  COAST 

(51 6)  273-7777  (206)  392-9878 


chance. 


If  you  have  used  computer  equipment 
to  sell,  Computerworld's  Classified 
Marketplace  is  the  best  place  to  do 
your  selling.  That’s  because  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Marketplace  features  a  Buy/Sell/ 
Lease  section  to  help  you  market  your 
equipment  to  the  very  people  who  are 
looking  to  buy. 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 
4381  •  3725/3745  •  3380  •  3480 

•  All  peripherals  •  Feature  Work 

•  IBM  MAQ  •  Upgrades 

Salem  Computer  Group 

(800)727-5999  Fax  (919)  661-3400 


And  when  you  advertise  in  Computer- 
world  Classified  Marketplace,  you 
reach  a  total  (ABC-audited)  audience 
of  over  629,000  computer  profession¬ 
als  who  turn  to  Computerworld  for 
news,  information,  features  -  and  the 
Classified  Marketplace  -  every  week. 

So  give  your  used  computer  equipment 
a  second  chance  today.  To  reserve 
your  space,  call: 

800/343-6474 

(in  MA,  508/879-0700) 


C0MPUTERW0RU) _ 

Where  all  computer  buyers  and  sellers  go  to  market. 


New/Reconditioned 


Equipment 


Whatever  your  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment,  call  CSI 

first!  Buying,  selling,  trading, 
leasing,  consignments  -  we 
do  it  all! 

CSI  sells  all  equipment 
with  a  30  day  unconditional 
guarantee  on  parts  and  labor 
and  is  eligible  for  DEC 
maintenance. 

Offering  systems,  disk 
drives,  tape  drives,  printers, 
terminals,  memory,  options, 
boards,  upgrades  and  many 
more 

*  Compurex 
Systems,  Inc. 
83  Eastman  St. 

Easton.  MA  02334 
Call  Toll-Free 
1-800-426-5499 
In  Mass.  (508)  230-3700 

FAX  (5081  238-8250 


WE  BUY 


•  Data  General 

•  Sun 

•  Data  Products 

•  CDC 


•  PC  Equipment 


(617)  982-9664 

FAX 

(617)  871-4456 


SPECTRA 


A  full  line  IBM,  Digital  and  Xerox  dealer 

(714)970-7000  (800)745-1233  (714)970-7095  fax 


xerox' 


ES/9000,  RISC/6000  VAX  8000 

9370,  4381  VAX  6000 

AS/400,  S/36,  S/38  VAX  4000 

Series/1  MicroVAX 


S/88,  STRATUS 
Point  of  Sale 
Banking 
CAD/CAM 


NEW  A  USED: 
PROCESSORS 
PERIPHERALS 
UPGRADES 


ANAHEIM  CORPORATE  CENTER  5101  E  La 


9790 

8790 

4090 

4050 

4045 

3700 


BUY 

SELL 

/?EVT 

LEASE 


Authorized  Digital  &  Xerox  dtstntxjtor 
Palma  Ave.,  Anaheim  California  92807 
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IN  THIS 
ISSUE 


NEWS 

4  IBM  bit  the  bullet  last 
week  and  unveiled  Office- 
vision/DOS  for  Microsoft’s 
Windows. 

6  The  city  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.’s  Wang  VS  10000  has 
run  out  of  juice  to  provide 
adequate  horsepower  for  the 
growing  city’s  computing 
needs. 

7  Compuadd  and  Sy- 
sorex  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  are  flying  high  after 
landing  a  contract  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  300,000 
PCs. 

8  Streamlining  was  in  or¬ 
der  at  Knowledgeware  as  it 
cut  its  work  force  back  22%. 

1 0  Patients  would  be 
smart  to  carry  their  ‘smart 
cards’  because  the  federal 
government  has  called  for  a 
paperless  health-care  sys¬ 
tem  to  keep  medical  records 
straight. 

1  2  Users  packed  The  Us¬ 
er’s  Open  Systems  Confer¬ 
ence  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
where  open  systems  is  head¬ 
ed  and  why  the  process  is 
taking  so  long. 

92  Dutch  hackers  break 
into  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  computers  and 
wreak  havoc  on  files  related 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  war. 

93  Systems  with  speeds 
approaching  1  trillion  float¬ 
ing-point  operations  per  sec¬ 
ond  still  seem  to  target  re¬ 
search  scientists,  Super¬ 
computing  ’91  showed. 


Quotable 

“117  e  are  not 
ff  spending 
money  [anymore]  on 
things  customers 
don't  want  to  buy.  ” 

ELLEN  HANCOCK 
IBM 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  open  systems  at  the  Us¬ 
er’s  Open  Systems  Conference. 
See  story  page  12. 
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The  5th  Wave 


*  I  AlWS  BACK  UP  EVEFMHING!’ 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFING 

■  A  new  federal  law  outlawing  dis¬ 
crimination  against  workers  with  dis¬ 
abilities  will  require  changes  in  everything 
from  computer  interfaces  to  voice  mail  in 
many  companies,  experts  say.  When  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  on  Jan.  26,  many  IS  departments  will 
be  unprepared.  Page  63. 

■  Lotus’  top  technology  officer,  Frank 
King,  leaves  the  company  in  the  wake  of 
Lotus’  1-2-3  for  Microsoft  Windows’  disap¬ 
pointing  debut  in  September.  John  Landry, 
who  until  last  week  held  a  similar  technology 
post  at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software,  steps  in 
as  senior  vice  president  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  and  chief  technology  officer  at  Lotus. 
Page  1 . 


■  The  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  (RBOC) 
get  the  go-ahead  to  offer 
enhanced  services,  and  the 
FCC  strengthens  its  safe¬ 
guards  to  prevent  the  RBOCs 
from  illegal  pricing  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Page  7. 

■  DEC  will  go  after  Sun 
Microsystems  with  a  pair  of 
entry-level  workstations,  an 
improved  Decstation  5000 
and  a  replacement  high-end 
system  for  the  Decsystem 
5800.  Page  1. 

■  Federal  Express’  top  IS 
executive,  Ron  J.  Ponder, 

is  leaving  after  14  years  to 
join  Sprint/United  Telecom 
as  chief  information  officer. 

Page  6. 

■  Knowledgeware  plans 
to  cut  22%  of  its  900- 
member  work  force,  but 

some  analysts  said  they  doubt 
staff  trimming  alone  will  be 
enough  to  return  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  profitability  quicldy. 

Page  8. 

■  IBM  took  the  wraps  off 
Officevision/DOS  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  last 
week,  but  Windows  users  are 
not  eager  to  move  over  to  the 
integrated  desktop  office  ap¬ 
plication  offering.  Page  4. 

■  Little-known  Compu¬ 
add  and  Sysorex  Informa¬ 
tion  Systems  beat  out  larg¬ 
er  rivals  for  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
contract  worth  $667  million 
in  the  first  year  and  $1  billion 
over  five  years.  Page  7. 

■  There  may  finally  be  a 
way  to  measure  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  service  that  IS  groups 
provide  to  users.  First  Union 
National  Bank  worked  with  a 
consulting  firm  to  develop  a 
survey  methodology  that 
shows  the  bank’s  IS  unit  how 
well  it  is  doing.  Page  57. 


■  Dutch  hackers  ran¬ 
sacked  U.S.  Department 
of  Defense  computers, 

modifying  or  copying  infor¬ 
mation  linked  to  military  op¬ 
erations  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war.  Page  92. 

■  Six  months  down  the 
road  from  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  IBM’s  AS/400  D 
models  have  satisfied  us¬ 
ers.  What  remains  to  be 
seen,  however,  is  whether 
this  latest  generation  of  ma¬ 
chines  will  lure  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/36  and  38  users  into  the 
AS/400  world.  Page  27. 

■  The  shift  to  a  user  ori¬ 
entation  spurred  X/  Open 
to  seek  out  varied  Unix 
user  groups  for  help  in  an 

effort  to  address  questions 
about  open  systems  topics 
such  as  graphical  user  inter¬ 
faces  and  mainframe  data  ac¬ 
cess.  Page  3 1 . 

■  Commercial  users  are 
finding  their  way  onto  In¬ 
ternet,  the  maze  of  net¬ 
works  that  had  been  limited 
to  the  research  and  education 
sectors.  Page  50. 

■  On  site  this  week:  Men- 
nen  doesn’t  normally  consid¬ 
er  itself  to  be  a  risk  taker  in 
terms  of  information  technol¬ 
ogy.  However,  it  took  a 
chance  when  it  replaced  its 
host,  operating  system  and 
tape  system  in  one  stroke. 
Page  31.  It’s  not  snow  that 
makes  weather  forecasting 
tough  in  Alaska;  it’s  the  volca¬ 
noes.  Clouds  of  volcanic  ash 
complicate  the  Alaska  weath¬ 
er  scene  enough  for  the  U.S. 
Weather  Service  to  install  a 
workstation-based  forecast¬ 
ing  system  there.  Page  40. 
Wait  if  you  have  to  and  get  it 
right  the  first  time  is  the  ap¬ 
parent  motto  of  GE  Nuclear, 
which  is  moving  forward  with 
networking  plans.  Page  45. 
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Dennis  McPoland 
Vice  President  Planning  &  Control 
Holland  America  Cruise  Lines 


“To  me,  service  and  support  are  the  two  most  important  words  in 
this  business.  And  CA  agrees.  I  don’t  know  any  vendor,  hardware  or 
software,  that  does  as  much  today  to  help  its  clients  as  CA  does.” 

Around  the  clock.  And  around  the  world.  We  give  our  clients  the 
most  comprehensive  and  responsive  service  and  support  in  the 
industry  It’s  one  reason  why  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500 
choose  CA  software.  They  know  that  in  times  like  these,  . 

service  and  support  is  more  important  than  ever.  McffiSrK 

And  we  couldn’t  agree  more.  fjJ 

©  1991  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


NEWS 


City  finance  system  stalls  out,  boosts  costs 


BY  JEAN  S.  BOZMAN 

CW  STAFF 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  The  system 
that  handles  the  finances  for  the 
third  largest  city  in  California 
has  hit  a  dead  end  in  perfor¬ 
mance  —  and  its  shortcomings 
are  burning  a  hole  in  the  city’s  al¬ 
ready  overextended  budget. 

The  San  Jose  City  Council  — 
which  faces  a  $21  million  deficit 
in  its  $1  billion  fiscal  1993  bud¬ 
get  —  may  have  to  spend 
$250,000  more  for  an  auxiliary 
computer  that  can  provide  ade¬ 
quate  horsepower.  Eventually,  it 
may  be  used  to  replace  the  city’s 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  VS 
10000  as  a  host  for  the  3-year- 
old  Munifax  financial  software 
system  from  Nissi  Technologies, 
Inc.  in  Vancouver,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The  factors  most  blamed  for 
the  system  slowdown  are  a  mis¬ 


match  between  the  city’s  size  — 
explosive  growth  in  the  late 
1980s  pushed  its  population  to 
750,000  —  and  the  inability  of 
the  VS  10000  to  run  Nissi’s  Co- 
bol  application  software  at  high 
transaction  rates.  Clearly,  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done. 

“Our  primary  concern  is  that 
we  have  a  functioning  system,” 
said  Darrell  Dearborn,  deputy 
city  manager.  “If  we  don’t  have  a 
functioning  system,  then  the 
question  becomes,  ‘What  does  it 
take  in  money  to  make  it  so?’  ” 

“The  Wang  machine  is  not 
malfunctioning,”  said  Ellis  Jones, 
San  Jose’s  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  “The  key  is  the 
work  load.  That’s  what  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  poor  performance.  [The 
VS  10000’s]  throughput  on 
batch  jobs  or  on  report  produc¬ 
tion  is  the  real  issue  now.” 

File  sizes  have  grown  since 
1989,  and  carry-forward  bud¬ 


getary  items  are  clogging  the 
system,  which  has  a  12G-byte 
disk  drive  capacity. 

As  configured,  the  $4.4  mil¬ 
lion  financial  system  cannot  run 
heavy  batch  jobs  while  interac¬ 
tive  jobs  are  running.  As  a  result, 
all  120  end  users  were  forced 
off-line  while  year-end  account¬ 
ing  took  place  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  1991  on  June  30. 

Largest  customer 

Also  at  issue  is  Nissi’s  small  size: 
The  1 1 -year-old  firm  has  only  30 
employees,  including  one  sup¬ 
port  person  who  works  near  San 
Jose. 

“We’re  Nissi’s  largest  munic¬ 
ipal  customer  by  a  long  shot,” 
said  Jones,  who  administers  a  $4 
million  IS  budget  and  a  58-per¬ 
son  staff.  “This  software  just 
hasn’t  been  used  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  like  ours  before,”  he  said, 
explaining  that  there  did  not  ap¬ 


pear  to  be  any  problems  until  the 
city’s  work  load  exploded. 

A  1990  attempt  to  improve 
performance  by  boosting  the 
hardware  resources  did  not  end 
the  problem.  Even  after  San  Jo¬ 
se’s  smaller  Wang  7310  was  up¬ 
graded  to  a  top-of-the-line  Wang 
VS  10000,  the  financial  system 
still  ran  so  slowly  that  its  report¬ 
ing  applications  were  shifted  to 
the  city’s  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  Vaxcluster. 

Now  San  Jose  believes  it  can 
relieve  the  problem  by  adding  a 
$250,000  auxiliary  Unix  com¬ 
puter  that  also  runs  the  Nissi 
software.  By  January,  San  Jose 
expects  both  IBM  and  DEC  to 
compete  for  the  contract  by 
building  prototype  systems  that 
San  Jose  can  use  —  at  no  charge 
—  for  more  than  four  months. 

“We  want  to  get  some  experi¬ 
ence  relevant  to  moving  the 
whole  system  to  a  Unix  plat¬ 


form,”  Jones  said. 

IBM  is  expected  to  bid  a  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing 
(RlSC)-based  RISC  System/ 
6000  system  running  AIX,  while 
DEC’s  entry  —  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  —  will  be  based  on  DEC’s 
Ultrix  version  of  Unix,  Jones 
said. 

The  attraction  of  a  RISC- 
based  Unix  machine  is  raw 
speed,  IS  managers  here  said. 

“If  we  move  the  applications 
over  to  the  RS/6000,  we  would 
expect  them  to  run  three  to  five 
times  faster,”  said  Gary  Zouzou- 
las,  San  Jose’s  assistant  IS  direc¬ 
tor. 

Nissi  is  willing  to  help  San 
Jose  migrate  its  applications  to 
IBM’s  AIX,  or  even  to  DEC’s  Ul¬ 
trix,  which  the  software  develop¬ 
er  does  not  currently  support, 
according  to  company  President 
Bruce  Elliott. 

In  the  interim,  Wang  is  willing 
to  help  the  city  add  to  its  hard¬ 
ware  resources,  a  spokesman  for 
the  Lowell,  Mass.,  computer 
vendor  said. 


Ponder  departs  Fedex  for 
Sprint/United  CIO  spot 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


MEMPHIS  —  Federal  Express 
Corp.’s  top  information  systems 
executive,  Ron  J.  Ponder,  re¬ 
signed  last  week  to  join  U.S. 
Sprint  Communications  Co./Un¬ 
ited  Telecommunications,  Inc. 
as  chief  information  officer. 

Ponder  joins  an  $8.3  billion 
company  (in  1990) 
whose  telecommuni¬ 
cations  empire  spans 
long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  provider 
Sprint  and  United 
Telecom,  which 
runs  telephone  oper¬ 
ating  companies  in 
17  states.  As  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  he  will  report 
directly  to  Sprint/ 

United  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  William  T. 

Esrey. 

“I’m  leaving  a  fine  company 
full  of  fine  people,”  Ponder  said, 
“but  it  was  an  opportunity  I 
couldn’t  pass  up.” 

During  his  long  tenure  at  Fe¬ 
dex,  Ponder  was  credited  with 
having  delivered  some  of  the 
most  innovative  information  sys¬ 
tems  used  by  any  U.S.  company. 
His  accomplishments  include  the 
Cosmos  worldwide  tracking  sys¬ 
tem  and  Super  Tracker,  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  reading  the  bar  codes  on 
packages  that  uses  some  50,000 
handheld  data  terminals  con¬ 
nected  over  a  wireless  network 
to  Fedex 's  headquarters  in 
Memphis. 

Ponder  will  now  head  a  group 
of  about  3,500  people  at  Kansas 


City,  Mo.-based  Sprint/United, 
up  from  the  2,000  employees  he 
managed  in  Fedex’s  IS  and  tele¬ 
communications  departments. 
He  also  estimated  that  the  IS 
budget  at  Sprint/United  will  be 
about  twice  that  of  Fedex,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $468  million. 

Sprint  may  offer  a  bigger  bud¬ 
get  and  a  larger  staff,  but  Ponder 
said  the  cultures  and  technology 
needs  of  both  com¬ 
panies  are  very  simi¬ 
lar.  “I  see  them  both 
in  the  service  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  Arkansas 
native  said  in  his 
southern  drawl. 

The  IS  function  at 
Sprint/United  has 
reported  through 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  Chief 
Financial  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Officer  Art 
Krause,  who  took  on 
this  title  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1989  following  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Cliff  Hall,  an  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  Sprint. 
Last  year,  however,  Krause  took 
over  direct  responsibilities  for 
the  function  —  and  instigated 
the  job  search  that  hired  Ponder 
last  week  —  after  the  departure 
of  Sprint’s  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  Clifford  Hall. 

Krause  will  continue  as  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  take 
on  the  title  of  CFO.  Ponder  and 
Krause  will  operate  as  peers. 

Ponder,  48,  was  a  professor 
at  Memphis  State  University  be¬ 
fore  joining  Fedex  in  1977  as  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  research 
and  planning.  In  1982,  he  was 
promoted  to  his  current  title  of 
senior  vice  president  and  CIO. 


Ponder  takes  on 
bigger  staff  budget 


First  CIO  appointed  at  Blue  Cross 


BY  ELLIS  BOOKER 

CW  STAFF 


CHICAGO  —  The  Blue  Cross/ 
Blue  Shield  Association  —  the 
coordinating  organization  for  the 
nation’s  73  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  plans  —  appointed  its  first 
chief  information  officer  last 
week. 

York  Freund,  who  joined  the 
organization  last  October  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  systems  plan¬ 
ning  and  technology  support, 
takes  on  additional  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  CIO.  He  now  has  overall 
responsibility  for  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  telecommunications,  end- 
user  computing  and  technology 
resources,  including  its  opera¬ 
tional  technology  assessment 


consulting  unit. 

“The  importance  of  the  CIO 
moniker  is  not  really  the  broad¬ 
ening  of  my  responsibilities,” 
Freund  said,  “but  a  recognition 
by  the  association  of  the  strate¬ 


gic  importance  of  information.” 

The  association’s  25  data  pro¬ 
cessing  personnel  and  seven  full¬ 
time  networking  staff  members 
will  continue  to  report  to 
Freund,  who  manages  a  $10  mil¬ 
lion  annual  information  systems 


and  networking  budget. 

The  association’s  data  center 
here  contains  an  IBM  4381  and 
three  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
VS  minicomputers.  The  Wang 
systems  will  be  phased  out  over 
time.  A  five-year  strategy  is  in 
place  to  replace  the  IBM  host 
with  up  to  17  local-area  network 
systems,  ultimately  available  to 
both  the  association’s  Chicago 
staff  and  its  plan  members 
around  the  country,  Freund  said. 

“We’re  basically  building  one 
big  executive  information  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  found  that  the  tools 
and  database  technologies  we 
want  in  the  future  indicate  a 
LAN  architecture,”  he  said. 

Freund  previously  headed  his 
own  strategic  planning  firm. 


IBM  forms  partnership 
with  CAD/CAM/CAE  firms 


IBM,  Dassault  Systemes  and  Ca- 
dam,  Inc.  last  week  said  they  will 
restructure  their  computer-aid¬ 
ed  design,  manufacturing  and 
engineering  (CAD/CAM/CAE) 
businesses  into  a  partnership 
that  analysts  said  should  benefit 
users  and  protect  their  product 
investments. 

The  new  development  rela¬ 
tionship  refocuses  IBM-owned 
Cadam  on  lower  end  desktop 
products,  while  Paris-based  Das¬ 
sault  assumes  responsibility  for 
mainframe  Cadam  and  worksta¬ 
tion  Professional  Cadam  applica¬ 
tions  through  a  new  office  in  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif. 

IBM  will  acquire  a  minority 
equity  interest  in  Dassault, 
and  it  will  continue  marketing 
products  from  both  Dassault 


and  Cadam. 

“People  can  buy  Cadam  or 
[Dassault’s  product]  Catia  with 
the  certainty  of  continued  sup¬ 
port  from  IBM,”  said  Charles 
Foundyller,  president  of  Dara- 
tech,  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
“This  should  dispel  a  lot  of 
doubt.” 

With  their  30%  share  of  the 
$7.2  billion  CAD/CAM/CAE 
market,  Cadam  and  Dassault 
have  mainstay  products  for 
large-scale  drafting  and  design 
work  in  more  than  3,000  IBM 
mainframe  shops. 

Foundyller  said  both  firms 
can  now  stop  duplicating  each 
other’s  features,  and  customers 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  IBM 
dropping  support  for  Catia. 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  Nov.  1 1  Executive  Report 
on  help  desks,  Target  Systems 
Corp.’s  Target  Hotline  product 
was  incorrectly  identified  as  a 
personal  computer-based  sys¬ 
tem.  Rather,  Hotline  is  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  VAX/VMS- 
based  package. 

Also,  Supportmagic  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Magic  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
Mahwah,  N.J.  Strategic  Micro¬ 
systems  Corp.  in  Bound  Brook, 
N.J.,  produces  a  help  desk  pack¬ 
age  called  CSS  Customer  Sup¬ 
port  System. 


A  new  product  announcement  on 
Nov.  18  gave  an  incorrect  area 
code  for  Software  Eclectics,  Inc. 
The  correct  phone  number  is 
(404)926-3331. 


Intel  Corp.’s  new  parallel  super¬ 
computer  will  have  up  to  4,000 
CPUs,  not  128  as  was  reported 
in  the  Nov.  1 8  issue. 
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NEWS  SHORTS 

Unisys  kills  Paramux  IPO  plans 

In  what  could  be  a  major  setback  in  Unisys  Corp.’s  debt-reduc¬ 
tion  plan,  the  company  unexpectedly  halted  the  proposed  initial 
public  offering  (IPO)  last  week  of  its  defense  unit,  Paramux, 
Inc.  “A  sale  in  a  weak  market  at  fire-sale  prices  would  not  serve 
the  best  interests  of  the  company  and  its  stakeholders,”  Unisys 
Chairman  James  A.  Unruh  said.  Unisys  had  hoped  to  receive 
some  $832  million  from  the  offering,  which  was  announced  in 
September.  The  turnabout  was  attributed  to  “unsettled  finan¬ 
cial  market  conditions  and  uncertainty  about  future  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget  levels  and  spending.”  The  IPO  was 
seen  by  some  observers  as  an  indication  that  Unisys  had  been 
unable  to  find  an  outright  buyer  for  the  unit. 


American  Airlines  trims  IS  spending 

American  Airlines’  decision  to  slash  capital  spending  by  $8  bil¬ 
lion  through  1995  will  have  a  modest  effect  on  the  airline’s  in¬ 
formation  technology  budget,  a  spokeswoman  said.  Spending 
for  desktop  computers  will  be  reduced  by  an  unspecified 
amount,  and  some  information  systems  development  projects 
will  be  stretched  out,  she  added.  IS  spending  at  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  AMR  Corp.,  budgeted  at  $998  million  this  year,  has  been 
restrained  because  of  financial  troubles  in  the  airline  industry. 


Intel  lawsuits  net  mixed  results 

Intel  Corp.  lost  its  bid  to  gain  a  preliminary  injunction  in  its 
math  coprocessor  patent  infringement  suit  against  Cyrix  Corp. 
It  achieved  some  small  court  victories  when  antitrust  claims 
filed  by  four  companies  were  dismissed  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  of  Oregon.  The  suits  were  counterclaims  to  actions  tak¬ 
en  by  Intel  against  former  distributors  Tokyo  Cobra  Corp., 
Taka  Electronics  Corp.,  Kelly  Micro  Systems,  Inc.  and  Dynam¬ 
ic  Electronics,  Inc.  Intel  said  the  actions  were  unrelated  to  the 
antitrust  suit  filed  against  it  by  Advanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 


Tool  targets  OS/2  2.0  developers 

Digitalk,  Inc.  has  announced  the  release  of  Smalltalk/V  for  Pre¬ 
sentation  Manager,  which  includes  features  intended  for  use  in 
OS/2  Version  2.0  development.  Smalltalk/V  is  a  completely  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming  language  originally  developed  by 
Xerox  Corp.  The  updated  version  will  retail  for  $499.95.  Users 
of  previous  versions  can  upgrade  for  $95. 


Hitachi  offers  migration  path 

Hitachi  Data  Systems,  Inc.  filled  a  gap  in  its  product  line  last 
week  by  announcing  the  HDS  EX  2 1 0  mainframe  as  an  upgrade 
for  users  who  have  low-end  EX  series  machines.  It  is  the  small¬ 
est  HDS  machine  and  will  support  all  IBM  Summit-class  main¬ 
frame  functions,  HDS  said.  The  EX  210  is  rated  at  about  95 
million  instructions  per  second  by  the  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  and 
is  a  dyadic  machine  with  two  tightly  coupled  processors.  It  will 
ship  in  the  second  half  of  1992;  pricing  starts  at  $7.8  million. 


XNS  catches  the  Unix  wave 

Xerox  announced  last  week  that  Xerox  Network  Services 
(XNS)  will  support  Unix  on  a  personal  computer.  Xerox  Servi¬ 
ces/PC  is  said  to  bring  XNS  server  capabilities  to  Intel  80386 
and  I486  platforms  running  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation’s  Unix 
System  V/386  Version  3.2.  Servers  equipped  with  the  soft¬ 
ware  can  provide  directory,  mail,  file,  print  and  communica¬ 
tions  services  to  networked  workstations  running  Xerox  Glo- 
balview  applications.  Available  now,  it  costs  $3,100. 


DEC  digs  deep  for  AIDS  research 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  said  it  will  donate  $5  million  worth  of 
equipment  to  nonprofit  health  groups  worldwide  focusing  on 
the  HIV  virus,  AIDS  or  Alzheimer’s  Disease.  The  computers 
and  peripherals  will  be  meted  out  in  $500,000  grants  to  quali¬ 
fying  organizations  through  a  request  for  proposals  process 
running  through  June  1993.  For  more  information,  contact 
DEC’S  Corporate  Contributions  office  at  (508)  493-9210. 

More  news  shorts  on  page  91 


Layoffs  hit  Knowledgeware 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

CW  STAFF 


ATLANTA  —  Amid  fiscal  woes, 
Knowledgeware,  Inc.  last  week 
said  it  will  cut  22%  of  its  900- 
member  work  force  to  bring 
costs  in  line  with  a  reduced  reve¬ 
nue  stream. 

The  impending  lay¬ 
offs  come  weeks  after 
Knowledgeware  posted 
its  first  quarterly  loss 
and  was  jilted  by  Intelli- 
corp,  Inc.,  a  fellow  com¬ 
puter-aided  software 
developer  that  Know¬ 
ledgeware  had  hoped 
to  acquire. 

Analysts  were  not 
surprised  by  the  200- 
worker  layoff,  but  some 
doubted  if  across-the- 
board  staff  trimming 
alone  would  be  enough 
to  return  the  company 
to  profitability  quickly. 

Knowledgeware’s 
layoffs  are  “gruesome 
but  necessary,”  said  Ed 
Acly,  director  of  soft¬ 
ware  research  at  Tech¬ 
nology  Investment 
Strategies  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass.  He 
said  the  firm  had  upped  its  staff 
since  spring  in  anticipation  of  a 
sales  boom  that  never  happened. 

The  company,  once  a  darling 
of  Wall  Street,  went  on  an  acqui¬ 
sition  binge  earlier  this  year, 
buying  Language  Technology, 
Inc.  and  Quinsoft,  among  others. 
The  company  is  now  suffering 
from  indigestion,  observers  said. 
Company  executives  declined  to 
discuss  the  situation  last  week. 


Knowledgeware  must  also  ad¬ 
dress  shortcomings  in  its  prod¬ 
uct  line,  such  as  developing 
graphical  user  interfaces  and 
tools  for  client/server  applica¬ 
tion  building. 

Moreover,  users  have  begun 
to  reject  the  first  generation  of 


How  the  mighty  has  fallen 

Knowledgeware’s  woes  in  1991 


August 

Reports  fourth-quarter 
record  revenue  of 
$40.3  million;  announces 
agreement  to  aquire 
Intellicorp. 

September 

President/COO  Terry 
McGowan  and  Senior  Vice 
President  of  Finance  Don 
Ellis  resign  under  a  cloud. 

October 

Reports  first-quarter  1992 
loss  of  $4.9  million, 
shareholder  suits  ensue. 
Intellicorp  acquisition  is 
scrapped. 

November 

Lays  off  22%  of  work  force. 


CW  Chart:  Janell  Genovese 

computer-aided  software  engi¬ 
neering  (CASE)  products,  which 
primarily  sold  on  the  hype  of  be¬ 
ing  an  integrated  development 
environment,  “a  silver-bullet 
cure-all,”  noted  John  Palmer,  a 
principal  at  Atlantic  Systems 
Guild,  Inc.,  a  CASE  consulting 
firm  in  New  York.  “And  that’s 
catching  up  with  Knowledge- 
ware  now  because  it  fulfills  the 
promise  of  integrated  CASE  less 


AT&T  adds  credence,  choices 
to  young  frame-relay  market 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


Users  said  that  while  they  do  not 
require  AT&T’s  blessing  to 
forge  ahead  with  frame  relay,  it 
doesn’t  hurt  that  the  dominant 
telecommunications  carrier 
pledged  last  week  to  offer  the 
service. 

AT&T  has  officially  bundled  a 
frame-relay  offering  with  two 
other  enhanced  data  services  un¬ 
der  a  newly  created  product  fam¬ 
ily  dubbed  “Interspan.”  AT&T 
brings  up  the  rear  on  announcing 
its  plans  to  deploy  frame  relay. 
Its  service,  slated  for  release  in 
mid- 1992,  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  time  to  match  user  implemen¬ 
tations. 

“You  bet  I’m  interested”  in 
increased  frame-relay  choices, 
said  Lionel  Gillerman,  manager 
of  network  technology  at  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Aerospace  In¬ 
formation  Services  Co.  in  Cy¬ 


press,  Calif.  The  firm  is  testing 
frame  relay  in  both  private  and 
public  networks,  and  “it  looks 
like  we’ll  be  able  to  get  high 
[data]  capacity  reasonably  effi¬ 
ciently,”  Gillerman  said. 

Frame  relay  is  the  most  tangi¬ 
ble  of  the  emerging  high-speed 
wide-area  technologies;  public 
service  is  already  available  from 
BT  North  America,  Inc.,  Wiltel 
and  CompuServe,  Inc.,  as  are 
frame-relay  interfaces  for  exist¬ 
ing  private  networking  equip¬ 
ment.  A  faster  form  of  packet 
switching,  frame  relay  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  squeeze  an  extra  35% 
of  data  traffic  into  the  bandwidth 
of  a  10-router  network. 

According  to  William  Micklin, 
manager  of  the  city  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  telecommunications  bu¬ 
reau,  “Frame  relay  already  had  a 
stamp  of  approval,  but  AT&T’s 
joining  the  bandwagon  will  make 
it  a  mainstream  product.” 

AT&T’s  second-quarter 


than  other  vendors.” 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  has 
escaped  the  heat  because  its 
product  line  plugs  gaps  that 
Knowledgeware’s  does  not,  not¬ 
ed  Paul  Bloom,  analyst  at  \blpe, 
Welty  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 

Users  may  be  less  inclined  to 
do  business  with  Knowledge- 
ware  because  of  the  company’s 
pricing  structure.  DOS-based 
modules  of  Information  Engi¬ 
neering  Workbench  (IEW)  start 
at  about  $8,500,  while  Applica¬ 
tion  Development  Workbench 
(ADW)  ranges  from  $1 15,000  to 
$210,000. 

“You  expect  more  for  that 
amount  of  money,”  Palmer  said. 

Sales  of  ADW  and  IEW  have 
fallen  off  dramatically  in  the  last 
six  months.  Knowledgeware  re¬ 
ported  a  $4.9  million  loss  on  rev¬ 
enue  of  $21.6  million  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1992  vs.  a  $5.2 
million  profit  on  $40  million  in 
sales  the  previous  quarter. 

In  a  written  statement, 
Knowledgeware’s  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  Fran  Tarkenton, 
blamed  the  $20  million  revenue 
decline  on  the  recession. 

Knowledgeware  executives 
refused  to  talk  about  recent 
events  except  to  say  that  the 
company  stands  by  its  statement 
of  direction,  published  in  April. 
Knowledgeware  pledged  to  de¬ 
velop  local-area  network-based 
versions  of  some  products  and  to 
generate  cooperative  applica¬ 
tions  that  incorporate  GUIs. 

“We  believe  we've  taken  ap¬ 
propriate  decisive  action  to  deal 
with  the  situation,”  said  Kim  Ad¬ 
dington,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting. 


1992  general  service  availability 
in  about  100  U.S.  cities  will  coin¬ 
cide  with  initial  service  offerings 
from  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  However,  it  will  follow 
U.S.  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
market  entry  by  about  six 
months.  The  up-to-Tl  initial 
speeds  match  those  of  AT&T’s 
competitors. 

The  initial  service  will  be 
priced  on  a  contractual  basis  that 
includes  flat-rate  options,  ac¬ 
cording  to  AT&T. 

The  backbone  of  the  AT&T 
service  will  be  Stratacom,  Inc.’s 
IPX  T1  fast -packet  multiplexer. 
That  decision  raised  a  few  indus¬ 
try  eyebrows  in  that  it  usurped 
AT&T’s  own  frame-relay-capa¬ 
ble  but  neophyte  BNS-2000 
switch  for  the  role. 

However,  Rosemary  Coch¬ 
ran,  a  principal  at  Vertical  Sys¬ 
tems  Group,  a  consultancy  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  viewed  using 
the  widely  deployed  Stratacom 
equipment  as  critical  to  a  timely 
market  entry. 

The  IPX  is  “proven,  and  if 
you’re  making  a  decision  to  en¬ 
ter  the  market  now,  you  have  to 
deploy  it  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
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OMEGAMON II'  brings 
the  power  of  SystemView  to  MVS 
performance  monitoring. 
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■  Ease-of-use  and  clear  understanding  of  MVS for  everyone  on  the 
data  center  team  through  a  CUA  interface  -  the  SystemView  standard 

■  Comprehensive  realtime  and  historical  problem  isolation, 
analysis  and  resolution  to  safeguard  availability  and  response  time 

■  Integrated  with  OMEGACENTER  for  total  systems  management 

Call  1-800-843-3970  today  and  ask  for  Department  148  for  more  information 

on  OMEGAMON  II  for  MVS  and  SystemView. 


♦Candle* 

Making  your  systems  perform 


To  The  Most 
Advanced  RDBMS, 
It’s  Just  Another 

Server. 


Client/server  computing  integrates  the  powerful, 
graphical  capabilities  of  desktop  workstations 
with  the  proven  data  storage  and  processing  capa¬ 
bilities  of  mainframes.  Client/server  computing, 
in  essence,  turns  mainframes  into  servers. 

But  turning  mainframes  into  servers 
creates  two  tough  problems:  Preserving  MIS 
control  over  corporate  data.  And  integrating 
existing  applications  with  new  ones. 

Only  SYBASE®  solves  both  problems. 

Unlike  most  RDBMS  gateways,  SYBASE 
gives  MIS  complete  control  over  mainframe  data, 
applications,  and  services  by  providing  desktop 
access  transparently  through  CICS— ensuring  that 
all  requests  meet  current  transaction  management, 
security,  and  monitoring  requirements.  In  addition, 
SYBASE  allows  MIS  to  regulate  network  access  to 
specific  transactions,  regions,  and  data  sources. 
With  SYBASE,  MIS  is  always  in  control. 

SYBASE  also  leverages  the  investments 
made  in  existing  mainframe  applications.  SYBASE 
integrates  new,  LAN-based  applications  with  main¬ 
frame  applications  written  in  COBOL,  PL1  or 
Assembler,  as  well  as  with  all  data  sources  and 
services  accessible  from  CICS,  such  as  DB2, 
IMS/DB  and  VSAM.With  SYBASE,  existing  main¬ 
frame  applications  don’t  have  to  be  rewritten. 

SYBASE  is  the  only  product  that  lets  you 
effectively  turn  your  mainframes  into  servers  as 
you  deploy  new  LAN-based  applications  on 
VAXes,  UNIX,  OS/2,  and  DOS-based  platforms, 
Macintoshes,  and  others. 

What’s  more,  our  professional  services 
division,  SQL  Solutions,  can  help  you  design, 
develop,  and  integrate  complete  multi-vendor 
relational  systems  for  your  on-line,  enterprise-wide 
computing  environment. 

To  find  out  more,  call  and  register  for  a 
Svbase  Educational  Seminar  near  vou.  Because 

j  j 

the  time  to  turn  your  mainframes  into  servers 


I  1  Hi"  1 

D  Sybase,  Inc.  1991.  Other  company  or  product  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Client /Server  For  The  On-Line  Enterprise 


is  now 


Just  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


Free!  "Integrating  The  Mainframe!’  It's  our  latest,  most  compre¬ 
hensive  information  kit.  Fbr  your  copy;  please  mail  this  coupon  to: 
Sybase,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  6475  Christie  Ave.,  Emeryville,  CA  94608. 

Or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 
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Everything  the  boss 
needs  to  know 


1.  It’s  smart. 

2.  It’s  easy. 

3.  It’s  affordable. 


It  simply  works  better. 
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(Please  specify) 


First  Name 

Ml 

Last  Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

m 
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op  information  systems  with 
activity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise- 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF 'generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2'to-l 
to  10'tO'l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Productivity  Productivity  Productivity 

Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1  to  lO-to-I. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

,  Texas  * 
Instruments 
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SYSTEMS  &  SOFTWARE 


NEW  PRODUCTS  — SOFTWARE 


Unix  software 

Computer  Consulting  Service  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  (CCS)  has  announced  Call 
Tracker,  a  contact  management  package 
for  The  Santa  Cruz  Operation's  SCO  Unix 
and  SCO  Xenix  operating  systems. 

Call  Tracker  users  can  access  multiple 
databases  with  several  search  functions 
and  six  definable  tables  for  contact  classi¬ 
fication.  The  product  costs  $1,995  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  users. 

CCS 

5161  Ocean  Gateway 
Trapp,  Md.  21673 
(301)820-4670 


Applix,  Inc.  recently  announced  that  it 
has  begun  shipping  Release  2.0  of  As- 
ter*x. 

Aster*x  (previously  named  Asterix)  is 
an  office  integration  software  package  for 
Unix  systems.  The  new  version  includes 
an  improved  graphical  user  interface,  in¬ 
ternational  dictionaries,  new  graphics 
editing  tools  and  additional  on-line  Help. 
The  scripting  facility  has  also  been  en¬ 
hanced. 

Pricing  for  the  Aster*x  package  starts 
at  $695. 

Applix 

112  Turnpike  Road 
Westboro,  Mass.  01581 
(508)  870-0300 


Languages 

Harris  Corp.’s  Computer  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  has  announced  C++  for  the  Harris 
Night  Hawk  4000  line  of  real-time  com¬ 
puter  systems. 

The  compiler  is  integrated  into  the 
firm’s  common  compiler  suite,  which  in¬ 
cludes  support  for  C,  Fortran  and  Ada. 
The  C++  compiler  supports  AT&T’s 
C++  libraries  and  includes  a  tool  kit  for 
creating  graphical  user  interfaces. 

It  is  priced  at  $3,000. 

Harris  Computer  Systems 
Division 

2101  W.  Cypress  Creek  Road 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33309 
(305)  974-1700 


Applications  packages 

A  new  release  of  the  PS/HRMS  client/ 
server  human  resources  software  has 
been  announced  by  Peoplesoft,  Inc. 

PS/HRMS  Release  2.0  adds  interna¬ 
tional  support  and  new  payroll  functiona¬ 
lity  and  reporting  to  the  integrated  soft¬ 
ware  system.  A  tree  editing  feature  for 
hierarchical  relationships  and  a  security 
feature  are  also  included. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $150,000  to 
$700,000,  depending  on  hardware  con¬ 
figuration. 

Peoplesoft 

1331  N.  California  Blvd. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  94596 
(510)  946-9460 
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Dur  Services  Is 

jr  Reach. 

terns  Integration  From  ERL 


Customer  Support  Center 
Services  include  the 
AnswerLine  for  fee-based 
technical  assistance;  System 
Load  And  Test  (SLT)  for 
“burned-in"  systems; 
Maintenance  programs  such 
as  OEM/Third-Party  plans 
and  ERl-Stacking  for  replace¬ 
ment  of  failed  equipment; 
and  ERl’s  Help  Desk  Start- 
Up  Service  for  resolution  of 
“lower-level”  technical  issues. 


Financing  through  ERI  is 
your  best  protection  from 
technological  obsolescence. 
While  third-party  financing 
is  irrevocable,  ERI  permits 
upgrading  without  penalty. 
Hexible  plans  include  12- 
to  60 -month  leases  and 
monthly  rentals.  And 
you  can  finance  our 
professional  services 
well  as  equipment. 


Of 


as 


□EMU 

Authorized 
Systems  Integrator 


♦ 

sun 


Value 

Added 

Reseller 


For  improved  departmental  productivity, 
ERI  is  your  key  to  the  services  you  need. 
And  as  the  nation’s  leading  full-service 
systems  integrator  for  NCR  and  Sun 
Microsystems,  we’ll  stand  behind  you 
with  our  Systems  Assurance  Guarantee. 
To  learn  more  about  our  Guarantee  or 
any  service,  call  (800)  222-1050. 

Ask  for  Dept.  X. 


Answering  your  needs  today. 
Anticipating  your  needs  for  tomorrow. 

Corporate  Headquarters: 

1 80  Vanderbilt  Motor  Parkway,  Hauppauge,  NY  1 1788-9682 
(800)222-1050  Fax  (516)  455-0995 

All  tvurio.  products  .uvd  xnuo  mentioned  .ire  the  tr.idem.irk.' or 
regwered  tr.kknu.irk'  ol  their  ropev.'tiee  ufjsmiMth m* 
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Processors 


The  Datapoint  4733  features  up  to 
three  Intel  I486 processors 


Datapoint  Corp.  has  announced  symmet¬ 
ric  multiprocessing  Unix  systems. 

The  Datapoint  4733  features  up  to 
three  33-MHz  Intel  Corp.  I486  proces¬ 
sors  with  128K  bytes  of  cache  memory 
and  a  minimum  of  16M  bytes  of  system 
memory.  The  Datapoint  4925  has  capaci¬ 
ty  for  up  to  eight  of  the  processors  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  math  coprocessor  for  each  CPU 
and  at  least  32M  bytes  of  memory. 

Both  systems  (ranging  from  $20,000 
to  $75,000)  include  standard  Ethernet 
and  Transmission  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol  connectivity. 

Datapoint 

8400  Datapoint  Drive 
San  Antonio,  Texas  78229 
(512)699-7000 


Data  storage 

Cambex  Corp.  has  added  a  lG-byte  capac¬ 
ity  Vi -in.  cartridge  tape  drive  to  its  line  of 
storage  systems  for  IBM  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  workstations. 

The  Certainty  6800-70  ($3,200) 
stores  1G  byte  of  uncompressed  data  in 
less  than  45  minutes,  the  company  said. 
The  subsystem  includes  a  streaming  tape 
drive,  cabling  and  a  lG-byte  cartridge. 

Cambex  has  lowered  the  cost  of  its 
525M-byte  Vi -in.  cartridge  drive  for  the 
RS/6000  from  $3,455  to  $2,610. 
Cambex 

360  Second  Ave. 

Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
(617)890-6000 
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PCs  &  WORKSTATIONS 


PC  &  WORKSTATION  SHORTS 

Compaq 
gives  cover 

TRW,  Inc.’s  Customer 
Service  Division  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  warranty  en¬ 
hancement  program  that 
can  provide  on-site  main¬ 
tenance  of  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  computers 
for  as  low  as  $39  per  year. 
TRW  Compaq  Care  Plus 
will  provide  next-day  ser¬ 
vice  for  customers  with 
more  than  100  Compaq 
Deskpro  computers  for  a 
monthly  charge  of  $3.25 
per  computer. 

Compaq  has  announced 
a  Corporate  License  Pro¬ 
gram  for  its  version  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  MS- 
DOS  Version  5.0.  Li¬ 
cense  packs,  with  no  docu¬ 
mentation  or  disks,  are 
available  for  $50  per  li¬ 
cense  for  100  to  999  li¬ 
censes,  $40  each  for  1,000 
to  4,999  licenses  and  $36 
each  for  5,000  or  more  li¬ 
censes. 

Phoenix  Technologies 
Ltd.  and  Scriptel  Corp. 

have  stated  their  inten¬ 
tions  to  cooperate  in  devel¬ 
oping  products  for  the 
pen-based  computer  in¬ 
dustry.  Scriptel  produces 
an  input  system  on  which 
pen-based  computers  can 
be  constructed.  Phoenix 
supplies  basic  I/O  system 
software  to  a  number  of 
computer  companies. 


Pen  computers  face 
technical  obstacles 


Bright  promise 


If  all  the  technological  challenges  are  met,  sales  of  pen- 
based  systems  should  flourish  in  the  next  few  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  analysts  who  see  pen  systems  luring  millions  of 
mobile  professionals  who  do  not  use  a  computer  but  could 
benefit  from  one:  stock  clerks,  insurance  adjusters,  field 
sales  professionals  and  construction  workers,  for  example. 

Improvements  in  handwriting  recognition,  display  technol¬ 
ogy,  durability  and  pricing  will  drive  pen-based  computers  from 
vertical  markets  into  broader  horizontal  business.  Market  re¬ 
searcher  Computer  Intelligence/Infocorp  estimates  that  annual 
sales  of  pen-based  computers  will  hit  3.4  million  units  by  1995 
—  up  from  less  than  100,000  units  today. 

The  electronic  stylus  is  expected  to  serve  as  the  foundation 
of  systems  ranging  from  travel  reference  companions  that  pop 
up  on-screen  electronic  maps  to  portable  offices  equipped  with 
fax  machines.  But  today,  sales  of  pen  systems  are  slow.  Grid 
Systems  Corp.,  one  of  just  a  few  firms  now  shipping  pen  sys¬ 
tems,  sold  only  10,000  machines  in  1990,  according  to  Grid 
President  Alan  Lefkof.  That  figure  is  expected  to  rise  to  30,000 
this  year,  he  said. 


ANALYSIS 


BY  JAMES  DALY 

CW  STAFF 


The  promising  pen-based  com¬ 
puter  industry  is  in  danger  of 
stumbling  before  it 
gets  off  the  ground, 
thanks  to  a  pair  of  vi¬ 
tal  and  related  hard¬ 
ware  technologies 
that  give  far  less 
than  the  minimum 
performance  level 
needed  for  a  broad- 
based  pen  machine. 

Researchers  said  both  the  dis¬ 
play  and  battery  technologies 
used  in  the  current  crop  of  pen- 
based  models  are  grossly  inade¬ 
quate  even  for  current  needs. 


BY  ROSEMARY  HAMILTON 

CW  STAFF 


Some  users  contacted  recently 
said  they  are  tuning  out  the  on¬ 
going  IBM  OS/2  vs.  Microsoft 
Corp.  Windows  battle,  which 
most  recently  has  focused  on  fu¬ 
ture  support  for  current  holders 
of  the  Microsoft  OS/2  Release 
2.0  developers  kit. 

“It  means  nothing,  ”  said  Ron 
Roy,  the  manager  of  the  division 
of  information  resources  man¬ 
agement  at  the  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Consum¬ 
er  Affairs.  “They  can  bicker  all 


“Everybody  is  getting  carried 
away  with  the  flash  of  pen-based 
software,  but  the  technology  to 
make  a  broad,  horizontally  ap¬ 
pealing  pen  computer  just  isn’t 
here  yet  and  [is]  not  likely  to  ar¬ 
rive  for  several  years,”  said  Da¬ 
vid  Mentley,  direc¬ 
tor  of  display 
research  at  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  of¬ 
fice  of  Stanford  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.  a  tech¬ 
nology  research 
firm. 

The  trouble  be¬ 
gins  with  the 
screens,  which  use  supertwist 
nematic  (STN)-type  LCDs. 
These  screens  consist  of  a  layer 
of  malleable  material  —  the  liq¬ 
uid  crystals  —  sandwiched  be- 


they  want,”  he  added. 

Roy  and  other  users  said  that 
while  future  directions  for  desk¬ 
top  software  vendors  certainly 
matter,  they  try  not  to  get 
caught  up  in  day-to-day  reposi¬ 
tioning. 

John  Meadows,  a  senior  vice 
president  of  system  architecture 
and  development  at  the  Bank  of 
Montreal,  said  the  debate  is  an 
issue,  but  “I  worry  about  many 
other  things  as  well.  ’  ’ 

Meadows  said  the  bank  has 
not  made  a  final  commitment  to  a 
desktop  operating  environment 
but  should  “within  the  next  six 


tween  two  polarizing  filters.  Be¬ 
tween  the  sheets  and  the  liquid 
crystal  layer  runs  a  thin  grid  of 


months.”  When  it  does,  the  bank 
will  zero  in  on  economic  and  inte¬ 
gration  factors,  he  said. 

For  Jim  Wagoner,  a  business 
analyst  at  Continental  Bank 
Corp.,  the  goal  is  to  “stay  on 
course”  with  the  bank’s  earlier 
commitment  to  OS/2. 

“We  try  to  isolate  ourselves 
from  that  type  of  manipulation,” 
Wagoner  said.  “We  made  a  deci¬ 
sion  on  this.  We  will  continue 
with  it,  regardless  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  buyouts,  trends  and  merg¬ 
ers.  We  certainly  do  care  . . .  but 
there’s  no  jumping  or  changing 
midstream.” 


transparent  electrodes.  In  su¬ 
pertwist  screens,  the  liquid  crys¬ 
tal  molecules  have  a  more  pro¬ 
nounced  twist  to  improve 
contrast. 

These  displays,  however, 
have  already  proven  deficient  to 
blue-collar  workers  using  them 
in  environments  ranging  from 
subzero  cold  to  desert  heat.  As 
temperatures  dip,  the  response 
time  of  the  displays  slows  consid¬ 
erably,  Mentley  said.  At  zero  de¬ 
grees  centigrade,  many  STN  dis¬ 
plays  have  a  response  time  of 
several  seconds. 

Even  more  commonplace  will 
be  the  pen  computer  that  over¬ 
heats  on  the  car  seat.  The  ex¬ 
treme  heat  can  make  the  liquid 
crystal  go  isotropic  —  it  gets 
black  until  it  cools  down. 

Screen  manufacturers  are 
working  on  alternatives  that  are 
Continued  on  page  40 


Users  snub  IBM/Microsoft  squabble 


Put  IMS  Application  Development  in  its  Place 
with  the  IMS  Option  from  Micro  Focus. 


i  N  j- 


Over  10,000  IMS™  developers  have  moved 
their  COBOL  application  development  off  the 
mainframe  to  a  PC  workstation  with  the  Micro 
Focus  IMS  Option  and  Micro  Focus  COBOL/2 
Workbench™.  The  results? 

Consistently  fast  response 
times. 

Rapid  system  generation. 
Lower  mainframe  CPU 
costs. 

The  IMS  Option  provides  true  mainframe 
compatibility  in  an  industrial-strength  develop¬ 
ment  environment.  After  all,  that’s  what  you 
would  expect  from  the  only  PC-based  IMS  solution 

Micro  Focus  is  i  registered  iridemirk  of  Micro  Focus.  Inc  Micro  Focus  COBOL/ 2  Workbench  jnd  A  Bener  Way  of  Programming'  are  trademarks  of  Micro  Focus.  Inc.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 


AD/Cycle 


that  is  endorsed  by  IBM  as  part  of  AD/Cycle. 

Micro  Focus  combines  that  degree  of 
mainframe  experience  with  the  unique  program¬ 
ming  facilities  of  COBOL/2  Workbench,  bringing 
new  levels  of  efficiency  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  IMS  COBOL  applications. 

Thousands  of  IMS  sites  throughout  the 
world  have  put  IMS  application  development  in 
its  place  with  the  IMS  Option.  Call  800-872-6265 
for  more  information  on  Micro  Focus  IMS  Option 
and  discover  ‘A  Better  Way  of  Programming™’. 

MICRO  FOCUS 

Micro  Focus  Inc.,  246S  Easi  Bayshore  Road.  Palo  Alio.  CA  94303  Tel  (4 IS)  8S6  4161 
of  ihc  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  IMS  and  AD/CycIc  arc  trademarks  of  the 
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Setup  is  easier,  too.  COMPAQ  Integration  ToolKits  tell  you  just 
how  to  do  it.  We’ve  already  tested  and  proven  reference 
platforms— combinations  of  hardware  and  software 
that  you’d  likely  use— including  Banyan,  Microsoft, 

Novell  and  SCO  UNIX  operating  environments.  We 
know  the  ropes. 

Once  you’re  up  and  running,  the  new  COMPAQ 
System  Manager  keeps  you  in  control.  It  continually  monitors  server 
performance  and  instantly  notifies  you  if  something  is  wrong.  You 
can  even  diagnose  and  correct  problems  from  remote  locations. 

If  you  have  a  problem  with  one  of  our  reference  platforms, 
we’ll  get  it  solved.  No  buck-passing.  Through  Technical  Support 
Alliances,  we  and  leading  hardware  and  software  developers  cross-train 


our  support  people  so  we  can  help  you  better.  Our  Technical 
Support  Line  gives  subscribers  extra  help  with  complex 
problems.  And  spare  parts  can  be  shipped  to  your  dealer 
within  the  same  day. 

Learn  more  about  how  the  COMPAQ  SYSTEMPRO/LT 
Got  a  question?  Call  us.  At  Family  can  serve  your  workgroup’s  needs  and  budget. 

our  Customer  Support  Center,  a 

bank  of  knowledgeable  people  is  ready  to  help.  Call  for  our  free  brochure  and  the  location  of  an 

Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer  Dealer  with  expertise  in  your  preferred 
operating  environment  Just  call  1-800-231-0900,  Operator  177.  In 
Canada,  you  can  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  177. 


comPAa 


It  simply  works  better. 


SMART  MOVE. 


YES,  I  want  to  receive  my  own  copy  of  COMPUTERWORLD  each  week.  I  accept  your  offer  of  $38.95* 
per  year  —  a  savings  of  62%  off  the  Single  copy  price.  Address  Shown:  □  Home  [  I  Business 


Please  answer  questions  to  qualify  for  this  rate. 


BUSINESS/INDUSTRY  (Circle  one) 

10.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer) 

20.  Finance/Insurance/Real  Estate 

30.  Medicine/Law/E ducation 
40.  Wholesale/Retail/Trade 
50.  Business  Service  (except  DP) 

60.  Government  •  State/Federal/Local 
65.  Communications  Systems/Public  Utilities/ 
Transportation 

70.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum/Refining/Agric 
80.  Manufacturer  of  Computers.  Computer-Related 
Systems  or  Peripherals 

85.  System  Integrators,  VARs,  Computer  Service 

Bureaus.  Software  Planning  &  Consulting  Services 
90.  Computer/Peripheral  Dealer/Distr /Retailer 

75.  User  Other _ 

95.  Vendor  Other _ 

(Please  specify) 


®  Recycled  Paper 


2.  TITLETFUNCTION  (Circle  one) 

IS/MIS/DP  MANAGEMENT 

19.  Chief  Information  Officer/Vice  President/ Asst  VP 
IS/MIS/DP  Management 

21.  Dir./Mgr.  MIS  Services.  Information  Center 

22.  Dir./Mgr.  Tech.  Planning,  Adm  Svcs.,  Data  Comm 
Network  Sys.  Mgt.;  Dir./Mgr  PC  Resources 

23.  Dir./Mgr.  Sys.  Development.  Sys  Architecture 

31.  Mgrs..  Suprv.  of  Programming.  Software  Dev 

32.  Programmers.  Software  Developers 
60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting  Mgt. 

OTHER  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

1 1 .  President.  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr 

12.  Vice  President.  Asst  VP 

13.  Treasurer.  Controller.  Financial  Officer 
41.  Engineering.  Scientific,  R&D,  Tech  Mgt 
51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 
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OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 

70.  Medical.  Legal.  Accounting  Mgt. 

80.  Educator,  Journalists.  Librarians.  Students 

90.  Others _ . 

(Please  specify) 

3.  COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 
Types  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally 
involved  either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Minicomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 

D.  Communications  Systems 

E.  Local  Area  Networks 

F  No  Computer  Involvement 

CA  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 

Basic  Rate:  $48  per  year.  'U  S.  Only 
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cc:Mail  is  so  easy  to 
install,  learn  and  use, 
you  can  have  your 
electronic  mail 
system  up  and 
running  quickly. 


cc:Mail  can  send  information  across  all  of  these  computing  platforms  to  reach 

everyone  in  your  organization. 


Over  a  million  satisfied  customers  have  already  given  cc:Mail  a  first-class  rating.  For  example,  Windows 
users  love  its  easy-to-use  interface,  Smartlcons"  and  application  integration.  And  PC  World  says  “Sending  a  cc:Mail 
message  is  easier  than  addressing  an  envelope  and  licking  a  stamp!’*  9/91 
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NETWORKING 


Commercial  users  move  onto  Internet 


ANALYSIS 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

CW  STAFF 


Commercial  use  of  the  NSFnet 
accounts  for  a  tiny  but  growing 
part  of  the  network’s  traffic,  and 
users  said  the  rapidly  evolving 
network  is  both  a  blessing  and  a 
bane. 

The  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation’s  (NSF)  NSFnet  is  the 
backbone,  literally  and  figura¬ 
tively,  of  the  Internet,  a  huge, 
loosely  coupled  collection  of  net¬ 
works  supporting  collaboration 
in  research  and  education.  The 
Internet  now  connects  350,000 
computer  hosts  on  5,000  net¬ 
works  in  33  countries.  Several 
terabytes  of  information  move 
over  it  each  month,  most  of  it  in 
the  form  of  electronic  mail  and 
file  transfers. 

Traditionally  used  by  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  university  laborato¬ 
ries,  NSFnet  has  recently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the 
commercial  world,  which  has  not 
overlooked  the  possibilities  of 
having  bandwidth-on-demand 
access  to  some  3  million  people 
at  speeds  of  1.5M  bit/sec.  (Tl), 
soon  to  be  45M  bit/sec.  (T3). 

Several  companies  have 


sprung  up  to  respond  to  this 
need,  among  them  Advanced 
Network  &  Services,  Inc. 
(ANS),  a  nonprofit  partnership 
of  IBM,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  Merit  Network,  Inc. 

“The  Internet  has  been 
around  for  20  years  or  so,  evolv¬ 
ing  in  a  leisurely  way,”  said  Joel 
Maloff ,  client  services  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  ANS.  “But  in  the  past 
year  or  so,  the  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  research  to  a  much 
broader  interest.” 

Services  aplenty 

ANS  offers  a  variety  of  network 
services  including  connections 
to  the  Internet  via  the  NSFnet 
backbone.  ANS  customers  in¬ 
clude  regional  and  state  net¬ 
works  seeking  gateways  to 
NSFnet,  information  providers 
and  firms  seeking  access  to  re¬ 
searchers  or  to  their  databases. 

Through  a  taxable  subsidiary, 
ANS  offers  Internet  connections 
free  of  the  government  restric¬ 
tions  on  commercial  traffic.  It 
puts  a  portion  of  its  after-tax  fees 
from  commercial  users  into  a 
fund  used  to  upgrade  the  net¬ 
work  infrastructure. 

The  fund  allocated  the  re¬ 
gional  networks  that  agreed  to 
accept  commercial  traffic  from 
ANS.  The  firm  has  35  customers 


and  has  signed  up  six  commercial 
users  since  it  formed  its  subsid¬ 
iary  in  June,  including  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corp.,  Chevron  Corp.,  Ab¬ 
bott  Laboratories  and  Dialog 
Information  Services,  Inc. 


An  information  systems  man¬ 
ager  who  asked  that  he  and  his 
company  not  be  identified  said 
100  people  in  an  internal  re¬ 
search  group  use  ANS  to  ex¬ 
change  E-mail  with  other  re¬ 
searchers  on  the  Internet. 

“We  could  have  signed  up  [di¬ 


rectly]  with  a  university  for  a  lot 
less  money  and  gotten  into  In¬ 
ternet  that  way,  but  with  ANS, 
we  have  a  24-hour  network 
group  we  can  call.  With  a  univer¬ 
sity,  if  something  goes  down, 
you  have  to  rely  on  the 
good  graces  of  someone 
to  fix  it,”  he  said. 

The  IS  manager  said 
his  company  does  not 
yet  use  the  Internet  for 
file  transfer,  fearing 
that  it  might  expose  in¬ 
ternal  systems  to  inva¬ 
sion  by  worms  or  virus¬ 
es.  He  said  he  hopes  a 
new  ANS  security  ser¬ 
vice  —  Interlock  — 
will  protect  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  networks  from  un¬ 
authorized  access  by 
public  Internet  users. 

Another  ANS  cus¬ 
tomer  is  Communica¬ 
tions  for  North  Carolina 
Education,  Research 
and  Technology  (Con¬ 
cert),  a  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Intemet  Pro¬ 
tocol  network  connecting  6,500 
computers  at  research  and  com¬ 
mercial  sites  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Concert  backbone,  made 
up  of  450  miles  of  microwave  cir¬ 
cuits,  connects  to  NSFnet  via  an 
ANS  gateway  in  Research  Trian¬ 


Broadband  service  goals 

The  providers  of  NSFnet  services  expect 
multigigabit  transmissions  by  the 
end  of  the  decade 
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gle  Park,  N.C. 

Joe  Ragland,  manager  of  In¬ 
ternet  operations  at  the  MCNC 
Center  for  Communications, 
which  manages  Concert,  said 
Concert  previously  accessed  In¬ 
ternet  through  Suranet,  a  re¬ 
gional  network  spanning  a  dozen 
Southeastern  states.  Now,  “for 
about  the  same  money,”  Con¬ 
cert  shakes  hands  with  NSFnet 
directly,  he  said. 

Ragland  said  NSFnet’s  up¬ 
grade  from  Tl  to  T3,  now  near¬ 
ing  completion,  has  been  trou¬ 
blesome  for  users.  “The  back¬ 
bone  has  had  some  rocky  days, 
no  matter  how  you  connect  to  it. 
It  hit  a  low  ebb  a  month  or  so  ago. 
There  was  a  lot  of  downtime,  a 
lot  of  gateway  routers  crashing. 
They’re  getting  the  problems 
solved,  though.” 

While  the  network  settles 
into  its  T3  groove,  more  disrup¬ 
tions  followed  by  bigger  payoffs 
are  in  the  offing.  ANS,  Merit  and 
the  NSF  have  ambitious  plans  to 
take  the  network  to  above-giga¬ 
bit  speeds  in  less  than  five  years 
(see  story  below).  Upgrades  that 
ANS  is  now  designing  will  enable 
the  network  to  operate  at  OC12 
(622M  bit/sec.)  speeds  begin¬ 
ning  late  next  year. 

Eventually,  NSFnet  will  be 
replaced  by  the  National  Re¬ 
search  and  Education  Network, 
a  gigabit/sec. -plus  network  for 
which  government-sponsored 
research  is  now  under  way. 


Market  rises  as  prices 
fall  for  X  terminal  crop 


BY  JOANIE  M.  WEXLER 

CW  STAFF 


The  trend  toward  client/server 
computing  and  plummeting  X 
terminal  prices  will  eventually 
spur  the  proliferation  of  the  X 
Window  System  protocol  in  com¬ 
mercial  applications.  However, 
it  might  take  corporate  comput¬ 
ing  strategies  a  while  to  catch  up 
to  the  recent  avalanche  of  X 
product  announcements  aimed 
at  the  business  environment. 

An  X  terminal  is  a  stand-alone 
piece  of  hardware  that  comes 
with  X  Window  System  software 
bundled  in.  It  is  diskless,  and  the 
X  software  allows  users  to  pull 
up  applications  and  data  files 
from  other  computers  in  multi¬ 
ple  windows  on  one  high-resolu- 
tion  screen.  Applications  are 
processed  on  their  respective 
host  computers. 

One  firm  that  is  considering 
replacing  hundreds  of  ASCII  ter¬ 
minals  with  X  terminals  said  the 
evaluation  represents  “us  catch¬ 
ing  up  to  the  technology.  X  ter¬ 
minals  are  also  at  the  point 
where  they  are  becoming  cost- 
effective  for  us,”  said  Geoff  Tor- 
chin,  a  senior  analyst  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas-based  Teleservice 
Resources. 


For  example,  Visual  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  rolled  out  a  14-in. 
monochrome  X  terminal  last 
month  for  $995;  at  the  same 
time,  Network  Computing  De¬ 
vices,  Inc.  introduced  a  $1,245 
15-in.  monochrome  terminal  for 
users  in  remote  branch  offices  or 
for  making  direct  local  connec¬ 
tions  across  standard  serial  lines. 

Other  X  terminal  announce¬ 
ments  include  the  following: 

•  This  month’s  Human  Designed 
Systems,  Inc.  rollout  of  a  $2,799 
to  $5,499  line  of  color  terminals 
based  on  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  architecture  includes 
built-in  diagnostics  and  a  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol 
network  management  agent. 
The  vendor  recently  won  a 
50,000  X  terminal  contract  from 
The  Boeing  Co.,  which  will  re¬ 
portedly  use  the  terminals  in  of¬ 
fice  automation  applications. 

•  NCR  Corp.  said  it  will  ship  next 
month  two  “business  desktop” 
models  that  include  an  optional 
lOBase-T  local-area  network 
connection  and  support  for  local 
printer  attachment. 

•  Tektronix,  Inc.  has  signed  a 
national  reseller  agreement  with 
Arrow  Electronic,  Inc.  to  distrib¬ 
ute  its  $l,695-and-up  line  of  X 
terminals  to  the  commercial 


Unix  market. 

Value-added  resellers  “and 
systems  integrators  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  carrying  X  terminals 
now  because  their  customers  are 
asking  for  them  to  lower  the  cost 
per  seat,”  said  Patty  Chang,  an 
industry  analyst  at  Dataquest, 
Inc.,  a  research  firm  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

She  pointed  out  that  the 
client/server  model  often  re¬ 
quires  knowledgeable  workers 
to  access  multiple  resources  run¬ 
ning  on  different  computer  plat¬ 
forms.  X  is  currently  the  only 


“glue”  available  for  calling  up 
windows  of  different  applications 
and  data  files  from  disparate 
hosts  on  one  screen. 

For  example,  Teleservice  Re¬ 
sources  is  evaluating  various  X 
terminals  for  allowing  reserva¬ 
tion  agents  access  into  multiple 
hotel-chain  hosts  as  well  as  for 
other  applications.  “X  is  the  way 
we’d  have  to  do  it  in  our  multi¬ 
platform,  multi-operating  sys¬ 
tem  environment,”  he  said. 
“Now,  if  one  agent  handles  mul¬ 
tiple  hotels,  he  must  have  multi¬ 
ple  terminals.” 


Dataquest  estimated  that 
155,000  X  terminals  will  ship 
worldwide  in  1991,  up  from 
69,000  last  year.  Approximately 
10%  of  these  terminals  will  go 
into  commercial  markets  com¬ 
pared  with  under  5%  last  year, 
Chang  said. 

The  X  Business  Group,  a  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Fremont,  Calif., 
estimated  that  there  are  cur¬ 
rently  150  to  200  shrink- 
wrapped  X  applications  based  on 
graphical  user  interfaces.  Data¬ 
quest  places  about  70  of  those  as 
commercial  applications. 


heads,  too,  but  only  while  brain¬ 
storming  to  see  which  parts  of 
their  work  flow  will  be  automat¬ 
ed.  Patel  said  Phases  3  and  4 
should  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  next  year.  The  next  two 
phases,  still  on  the  drawing 
board,  will  introduce  network 
utilities  such  as  electronic  mail 
and  client/server  applications. 

Carpenter  said  he  expects  the 
entire  system  to  pay  for  itself  “in 
well  under  a  year.”  In  persuad¬ 
ing  upper  management  to  sign 
on  to  the  project,  he  related  the 
experience  of  a  25-person  de¬ 
partment  that  has  used  a  net¬ 
work  to  transfer  scanned  docu¬ 
ments.  The  department,  he  said, 
has  shown  a  $13,000-per-week 
productivity  gain. 


GE  nuclear  networks  bloom 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

ed  as  a  standard,”  Patel  said. 

In  the  meantime,  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  and  desktop  computers 
loaded  with  terminal-emulation 
software  connected  employees 
via  GE  Nuclear’s  IBM  and 
Groupe  Bull  mainframes. 

“We  never  really  bought  into 
the  departmental  network 
idea,”  Carpenter  said.  “We  wait¬ 
ed  to  connect  the  enterprise.” 
Employees  with  personal  com¬ 
puters  could  hook  up  to  remote 
locations  using  GE  Information 
Services’  wide-area  network.  A 
few  small  networks  were  set  up 
at  some  of  the  plants  for  tasks 
such  as  locally  transferring  files 
holding  engineering  designs  and 
optically  stored  documents. 

Again  in  1988,  GE  Nuclear 


put  out  bids  for  an  internetwork¬ 
ing  project,  Carpenter  explain¬ 
ed.  “Vendors  were  saying  this  or 
that  product  will  be  ready  in  the 
third  quarter  or  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,”  he  recalled.  Then  the  ven¬ 
dors  would  ask  when  a  decision 
to  go  ahead  would  be  made. 

“Well,  since  everything  I 
heard  from  you  is  going  to  be 
ready  in  the  fourth  quarter,” 
Carpenter  said  he  told  them, 
“that’s  when  we’ll  make  our  de¬ 
cision.” 

When  Phase  1  began  last 
year,  Patel  said,  many  of  his 
peers  outside  the  firm  were 
struggling  to  piece  together  di¬ 
verse  departmental  networks. 
Today,  Patel  said,  he  and  other 
employees  are  scratching  their 
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Two  Ways  to  Save 

(1)15%  Discount  on  VAX  6000  Model  600 
System  Upgrade 


Order  a  VAX  6000  Model  600  System 
Upgrade  between  now  and  January  31, 
1992,  and  save  15%  off  the  current  list 
price.  It’s  a  great  way  to  bring  more  per¬ 
formance  power  to  your  VAX  6000 
system  —  for  less. 

(2)  VAX  6000/VAX  4000  15%  Software  Sale 

Now  through  January  31,  1992,  Digital 
is  giving  you  the  chance  to  match  some 
of  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
commercial  software  with  our  premier 
commercial-strength  computers  —  at 
considerable  savings. 

Purchase: 

■A  new  VAX  6000  system  or  upgrade,  or 
■A  new  VAX  4000  system  or  upgrade 
and  you’ll  receive  a  15%  discount  on 
leading  software  packages  from  these 
participating  companies: 

•Digital  (Rdb/VMS  Database  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  Performance  Package) 

■  Cognos 

•  Microsystems  Engineering  Corporation 

•  Oracle  Corporation 

•  Progress 

•  Ross  Systems 
■SYBASE 

■  WordPerfect  Corporation. 

Contact  your  Digital  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  more  information.  Or 
call  800-DIGITAL  (800-344-4825), 
ext.  324. 

Try  the  World's  Leading  UNIX  Office 
Software  for  FREE  for  Awhile 

Now  through  March  31,  1992,  if  you 
own  or  purchase  a  DECsystem  5000 
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Model  200,  DECsystem  5100,  or 
DECsystem  5500,  you’re  eligible  to 
receive  a  limited-time  free  trial  use  of 
UNIPLEX  UNIX-based  Integrated 
Office  Software. 

UNIPLEX  IOS  is  a  Digital  Distributed 
Software  product  that  supports  over  200 
UNIX,  DOS,  and  ULTRIX  hardware 
platforms  —  all  backed  by  Digital  ser¬ 
vice.  With  a  full  set  of  integrated  office 
applications,  UNIPLEX  is  designed  to  tie 
together  users  on  video  terminals,  PCs, 
or  workstations. 

The  four-user  trial  offer  kit  includes 
UNIPLEX  II  Plus  and  UNIPLEX  Advanced 
Office  System  software,  UNIPLEX 
Quick  Start  Guide,  keyboard  template, 
ordering  information,  and  installation 
instructions. 

For  more  details,  call  800-DIGITAL 
(800-344-4825),  ext.  472. 

Information  at  Your  Fingertips: 

SPDs  on  CD-ROM 

All  Digital  Software  Product  Descriptions 
(SPDs)  are  now  available  on  a  single 
CD-ROM.  A  menu-driven  interface 
offers  keyword  searching,  personal  filing 
of  one  or  many  SPDs,  and  ANSI  text  or 
PostScript  printing  capabilities.  VMS 
and  DOS  users  can  enjoy  this  conve¬ 
nient  way  to  find  out  about  Digital 
products  directly;  no  layered  software  is 
needed. 

Offered  on  a  subscription  basis,  the 
SPD  CD-ROM  is  updated  four  times  a 
year.  A  “New  Product”  command  dis¬ 
plays  all  SPDs  added  since  the  last 
update.  Online  help  is  also  available. 

One  Year  SPD  CD-ROM  Subscription 

Order  #  ED-00897-  18/DU 

$125 


To  order,  call  800-DIGITAL 
(800-344-4825).  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  or  to  inquire  about  discounts 
for  bulk  orders  of  five  or  more, 
call  Digital  Reference  Service  at 
508-467-4566.  Network  users  contact: 
INFO_DRS@>  SALES. DEC.COM. 


What  prints  13  pages  per 
minute,  costs  around  2. 7 
cents  per  page  to  own, 
and  fits  beautifully  into  a 
multivendor  world? 


When  you  have  terminals,  PCs,  Macintosh  systems,  and 
workstations,  all  running  different  operating  systems,  it’s 
difficult  to  provide  users  with  a  common  printer  solution.  The 
net  result:  a  proliferation  of  printers  from  different  vendors. 

Now  the  DEClaser  3200/3250  family  of  printers  opens  the 
way  to  a  better  network  printing  solution  —  even  if  you  don’t 
use  Digital  systems.  Here’s  a  sampling  of  how: 

■  In  a  Novell  Ethernet  networked  environment,  an  optional 
Novell  interface  provides  direct  network  connectivity.  (A  LAT 
option  for  direct  connection  of  the  DEClaser  printers  to  the 
network  is  also  available.) 

■When  used  with  DECprint  Printing  Services  V4.1,  the 
DEClaser  3250  PostScript-compatible  printer  can  support 
DDIF,  Tektronix  4010/4014,  HP-PCL,  ReGIS,  and  ANSI.  No 
other  PostScript  laser  printer  on  the  market  today  can  singularly 
support  these  various  protocols. 

■  In  Macintosh  environments,  PATHWORKS  for  Macintosh 
allows  the  DEClaser  3250  printer  to  function  on  Apple 
platforms.  (Apple  LaserWriter  and  43  built-in  fonts  are 
supported.) 

A  host  of  other  features  make  the  DEClaser  printers  popular 
with  the  many  users  in  a  networked  environment: 

■  Printing-speed  capabilities  of  up  to  13  pages  per  minute. 

■  Paper-handling  capabilities  of  up  to  2,000  sheets,  with  the 
optional  1,500  sheet  feeder. 

■  HP-PCL  and  LN03  compatibility  as  a  standard  feature. 

■  Standard  serial  and  parallel  interfaces. 

■  Compatibility  with  PATHWORKS  for  MS-DOS. 

■  Duplex  printing  capability  included  in  base  price.  (Other 
vendors  charge  as  much  as  $  1 ,000  for  this  capability.) 

■  Customer-installable,  PostScript-compatible  upgrade  option 
for  the  DEClaser  3200. 

And,  when  used  with  DECprint  Printing  Services,  the 
DEClaser  3200/3250  printer  can  be  set  to  PostScript  all  day,  as 
the  software  automatically  advises  when  attention  is  needed  (i.e., 
the  paper  is  out).  This  allows  you  to  leave  the  printer  virtually 
unattended. 

Talk  to  your  Digital  sales  representative  or  Authorized 
Reseller  for  more  information  on  the  DEClaser  3200/3250 
printers.  Or  call  800-DIGITAL  (800-344-4825),  ext.  761. 
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COMMENTARY 

Walter  Ulrich 

IS:  Change 
your  ways 

The  waves  of 
change  sweeping 
the  globe  today 
are  creating  hav¬ 
oc  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  business 
world.  Deregu¬ 
lation  and  liberalization  are  re¬ 
moving  legal  and  regulatory 
barriers  behind  which  inefficient 
operations  were  able  to  hide.  In 
this  process  of  industry  restruc¬ 
turing,  everything  is  fair  game: 
people,  underutilized  assets  and 
even  management  functions 
such  as  information  technology. 

This  pressure  to  redo  the 
way  our  companies  work  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  information  technology 
management  itself.  We,  too, 
must  change  the  way  we  do  our 
jobs.  Although  technical  mastery 
is  still  important,  the  challenge 
for  those  of  us  in  the  information 
technology  field  is  to  make  sure 
business  managers  understand 


how  technology  can  improve 
the  bottom  line. 

The  new  organizational  real¬ 
ity  requires  a  rethinking  of  IS  ap¬ 
proaches.  Companies  must  re¬ 
engineer  their  business 
processes  and  develop  a  tech¬ 
nology  architecture.  A  technol¬ 
ogy  architecture  is  a  road  map 
for  guiding  future  information 
technology  investments.  It 
shows  companies  the  following 
things: 

•  How  to  distribute  applica¬ 
tions  across  multiple  platforms. 

•  How  to  put  these  platforms 
close  to  users. 

•  How  to  match  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  to  specific  business 
needs. 

Five  information  technology 
principles  guide  the  design  of  the 
technology  architecture. 

1.  The  first  principle  is  to 
build  functionally  driven  sys¬ 
tems.  Traditional  practice  has 
been  to  mechanize  the  manual 
processes  of  the  old  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  problem  with  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  organizational 
structure  often  changes,  and  the 
systems  cannot  keep  up. 

The  answer  is  to  build  sys¬ 
tems  around  the  fundamental 
functions.  For  example,  in  a 
manufacturing  company,  the 
fundamental  functions  would  be 


to  develop  the  product,  build  the 
product,  distribute  it  and  sell  it. 
Any  company  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  must  perform 
these  functions;  therefore,  this  is 
a  stable  foundation  on  which  to 
build  information  systems. 

2.  The  second  principle  is  to 
use  enterprisewide  data  con¬ 
cepts.  The  classic  example  is 
the  old-line  insurance  company 
that  sold  life,  auto  and  home  in¬ 
surance.  Each  group  thought  of 
its  unit  as  having  accounts.  The 
problem  was,  if  you  had  a  home 
insurance  policy,  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  account  system  was  totally 
unaware  of  this  fact,  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  cross¬ 
selling.  Today,  we  think  not  of 
“accounts”  but  of  “customers,” 
and  we  sell  to  the  entire  cus¬ 
tomer’s  needs. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  to 
build  knowledge  into  the  sys¬ 
tems.  We  have  empowered 
workers.  Expertise  that  used  to 
reside  in  many  layers  of  special¬ 
ists  now  must  be  built  into  the 
computer  system  and  commu¬ 
nicated  easily  and  effectively. 

4.  The  fourth  principle  is  to 
develop  an  advanced  computing 
environment  in  which  to  build 
applications.  In  the  future,  com¬ 
panies  will  move  toward  total 
connectivity,  both  internally  and 


with  customers  and  suppliers. 
Future  information  systems  will 
consist  of  smart  networks  sup¬ 
porting  cooperative,  distributed 
processing. 

The  host-based  model  for 
applications  such  as  E-mail  is  ob¬ 
solete.  LAN  computing  is  an 
important  bridge  between  the 
host-based  computing  para¬ 
digm  of  the  1980s  and  the  client/ 
server  computing  paradigm  of 
the  later  ’90s. 

5.  The  fifth  principle  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  first  four  principles  out¬ 
side  your  organization  to  your 
best  customers  and  most  critical 
suppliers.  Optimize  partner¬ 
ship  functionality,  share  partner¬ 
shipwide  data,  use  collective 
knowledge  to  enhance  intelli¬ 
gent  systems  and  link  technol¬ 
ogy  architectures  using  standard 
interfaces  and,  where  possible, 
common  building  blocks. 

Technology  can  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  But  management  is  of¬ 
ten  so  preoccupied  with  com¬ 
petitive  and  financial  issues  that 
it  overlooks  the  enormous  con¬ 
tribution  technology  can  make. 

Your  job  is  to  demonstrate 
the  enabling  role  of  technology. 
Identify  a  real  business  need, 
and  figure  out  how  information 
technology  can  help  meet  it. 

For  example,  you  can  show 


that  optical  character  recogni¬ 
tion  can  dramatically  cut  data 
entry  costs.  Or,  you  can  show 
that  voice  annotation  can  be 
used  to  allow  verbal  comments 
to  accompany  a  document 
wherever  it  goes. 

You  can  demonstrate  how 
imaging  systems  can  save  paper 
and  still  maintain  a  legal  record 
for  past  transactions.  And  you 
can  explain  how  expert  systems 
can  enhance  a  customer  service 
representative’s  contacts  with 
customers. 

Most  of  these  examples 
seem  obvious,  but  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  many  senior  manag¬ 
ers  don’t  understand  the  tech¬ 
nology,  what  it  can  do  for  them, 
and  what  its  limitations  are.  You 
have  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  to  match  your  business 
needs  to  the  technology. 

The  technologies  available 
today  are  fabulous.  The  opportu¬ 
nities  to  apply  the  technologies 
to  solve  vital  business  problems 
are  outstanding.  Despite  —  or 
perhaps  because  of  —  all  the 
change  and  chaos,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
hilarating  time  to  be  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  professional. 


Ulrich  is  the  director  of  consultancy  at 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.’s  Los  Angeles 
office. 


Moving  to  open  systems 
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Tough  customer 


When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  vendors,  EG&G’s 
corporate  director  of  IS  and  telecommunications 
takes  a  no-nonsense  stance.  Bob  Curran  tells 
them  what  his  company  needs,  and  he  expects  a 
brisk  response. 

“We  want  to  work  with  our  vendors,  and  we’re  interested  in 
giving  them  input  on  how  we  want  to  use  their  systems,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “The  best  way  to  use  your  vendors  is  know  what  you 
need  and  tell  them  about  it.”  A  prime  example  is  Curran’s  prod¬ 
ding  of  Ask  Computer  Systems  to  develop  Unix  versions  of  its 
manufacturing  applications. 

Both  HP  and  DEC  were  recently  called  on  to  hustle  up  a  sin¬ 
gle  marketing  representive  to  handle  EG&G  business  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad.  “We  didn’t  want  to  be  bouncing  back  and  forth 
between  two  marketing  reps,”  Curran  says. 

User-based  pricing  rather  than  platform  pricing  is  of  keen  in¬ 
terest  to  EG&G  as  well,  as  vendors  such  as  Oracle  Corp.  know 
only  too  well.  “We  had  slowed  down  purchases  with  Oracle  be¬ 
cause  of  [pricing  issues],”  Curran  says.  “They  are  addressing 
that  issue  for  us  now,  although  we  haven’t  finalized  anything.” 

MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 


provide  a  degree  of  leadership. 
But  you  do  it  while  allowing  peo¬ 
ple  a  degree  of  participation.” 

As  the  technology  choices 
steer  EG&G  toward  open  sys¬ 
tems,  Curran  is  engineering  a 
more  profound  change  in  the  IS 
organization  as  well.  His  task  is 
to  merge  a  half-dozen  technol¬ 
ogy  management  groups  into  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative 
team. 

EG&G  divides  its  corporate 
self  into  six  major  divisions:  in¬ 
struments,  components,  techni¬ 
cal  services,  aerospace,  defense 
and  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
support. 

Each  division  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  near-autonomy, 
choosing  its  own  computers  and 
running  itself  much  like  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business. 

Getting  involved 

“In  the  past  two  years,  corpo¬ 
rate  has  gotten  involved  in 
things  it  never  was  before,”  says 
Regina  Wiedenski,  an  analyst 
who  follows  EG&G  for  Adams, 
Harkness  &  Hill  in  Boston. 
“They’re  trying  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  cooperation.” 

For  corporate  IS,  that  re¬ 
quires  diplomacy  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  expertise.  “We  have  to  con¬ 
vince  the  divisions  that  the 
standards  we  establish,  such  as 
looking  at  open  systems,  will 
work  for  them,”  Curran  says. 
"We  can’t  just  dictate  it.” 

In  early  September,  Curran 
held  the  company’s  first  internal 


Information  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence,  drawing  some  50  IS  man¬ 
agers  to  the  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Wellesley.  The  principal 
speaker  at  the  three-day  confer¬ 
ence  was  Ken  Sills,  director  of 
customer  service  at  the  Open 


Steven  Lewis 


Curran  doesn’t  want  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  to  bleed  his  company 

Software  Foundation  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

“One  very  strong  message  I 
tried  to  convey  to  EG&G  was 
that  open  systems  is  not  just 
Unix  anymore,”  Sills  says.  “The 
open  systems  movement  is  not 
something  that  gets  solved  and 
then  we  all  declare  victory  and 
do  something  else.  It’s  an  evolv¬ 
ing  and  long-term  effort.” 

EG&G’s  evolutionary  shift 
toward  open  systems  is  a  com¬ 
mon  approach  for  companies  in 
highly  technical  fields,  Sills  ob¬ 


serves.  “In  a  lot  of  cases,  open 
systems  and  Unix  within  a  com¬ 
pany  starts  in  the  technical 
workstation  area,  in  the  design 
shops  and  engineering  shops. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden,  there’s  a 
need  to  integrate  it  into  manu¬ 
facturing  or  the  financial  sys¬ 
tems.” 

EG&G  Chief  Executive  Offi¬ 
cer  John  Kucharski  also  had  a 
message  for  his  IS  executives. 
“He  told  us  there  is  too  much 
data  and  not  enough  real  infor¬ 
mation,”  Curran  recalls.  “All  of 
us  recognize  that  problem, 
which  is  why  we  need  to  use  in¬ 
formation  technology  to  manage 
instead  of  using  data  processing 
to  create  more  data.” 

Overall,  the  IS  budget  nans 
roughly  2%  of  total  sales  —  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  mil¬ 
lion  annually  —  yet  the  IS  staff 
numbers  fewer  than  200 
throughout  all  of  the  commercial 
divisions.  “We  run  very  lean,” 
Curran  says.  The  corporate  IS 
staff,  for  example,  includes  only 
nine  people  and  relies  on  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  DEC  machines  for  depart¬ 
mental  computing. 

Adopting  open  systems 
should  ultimately  make  EG&G 
more  flexible,  Curran  says.  “We 
want  to  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  developed  with  the  newer 
techniques,  which  reduces  de¬ 
velopment  time  and  makes  it 
easier  for  users  to  implement. 
That’s  a  good  strategy  no  matter 
what  way  you  cut  it.” 

At  this  point,  the  company  is 
only  at  the  ground-level  stages  of 
its  open  systems  project  for  the 
commercial  divisions,  although 


its  engineering  departments 
have  been  actively  moving  to 
Unix  platforms. 

“We’ve  been  watching  this 
for  quite  a  while,  but  it’s  only  in 
the  last  year  or  so  that  there’s 
been  a  significant  increase  in 
commercially  available  software 
for  administrative  applications,” 
Curran  explains. 

Although  EG&G  has  been  a 
longtime  user  of  Ask’s  Manman 
manufacturing  resource  plan¬ 
ning  software,  Ask  has  been 
moving  too  slowly  with  its  Unix 
version  of  Manman,  the  IS  direc¬ 
tor  notes.  In  the  meantime, 
EG&G  is  examining  three  com¬ 
petitive  Unix  manufacturing 


packages:  Chess  from  Xerox 
Corp.,  Minxware  from  Minx 
Software,  Inc.  and  the  Triton 
system  from  Leland  Baan  Corp. 

One  early  success  story  that 
Curran  points  to  is  at  EG&G 
Wakefield  Components  in  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass.,  which  recently 
moved  off  proprietary  software 
and  onto  HP  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  applications  running  on  HP 
9000  Unix-based  machines.  Co¬ 
operative  work  with  HP  and  the 
resulting  efficiencies  of  the  new 
systems  “significantly  contribut¬ 
ed”  to  EG&G’s  winning  a  recent 
manufacturing  contract  from 
Pioneer  Manufacturing  Co., 
Curran  says. 
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COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 

Types  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally  involved 
either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant. 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Minicomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 
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E.  Local  Area  Networks 
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21.  Dir./Mgr  MIS  Services,  Information  Center 
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60.  Sys.  Integrators/VARs/Consulting  Mgt. 

OTHER  COMPANY  MANAGEMENT 

1 1 .  President,  Owner/Partner,  General  Mgr. 

12.  Vice  President,  Asst.  VP 

13.  Treasurer,  Controller,  Financial  Officer 
41.  Engineering,  Scientific,  R&D.  Tech.  Mgt 
51.  Sales  &  Mktg.  Management 


OTHER  PROFESSIONALS 

70.  Medical,  Legal.  Accounting  Mgt. 

80.  Educator,  Journalists,  Librarians,  Students 

90.  Others _ 

(Please  specify) 

COMPUTER  INVOLVEMENT  (Circle  all  that  apply) 

T ypes  of  equipment  with  which  you  are  personally  involved 
either  as  a  user,  vendor,  or  consultant. 

A.  Mainframes/Superminis 

B.  Minicomputers/Small  Business  Computers 

C.  Microcomputers/Desktops 

D.  Communications  Systems 

E .  Local  AreaNetworks 

F.  No  Computer  Involvement  E4147-8 
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PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 


KEYCAP  ENGRAVING 

Servicing  the  Computer  Industry 
FAST  and  ACCURATE 
We  Make  Our  Own  Masters 
Special  Languages  &  Symbols 
Prototypes  &  Volume  Engraving 
Over  20  Years  Experience 

Bryants  Engraving 

830  Clay  Street  1-407-644-9790 

Winter  Park,  FL  32789 _ 


UNIX  in  Minutes! 

•  ’  V  .  .  . . ■  ■  :  '  i  '*  '  t  < 


Eliminate  the  Unix  Learning  Curve 


•  Makes  UNIX  easy  for  the  end  user 

•  Automated  UNIX  Commands 

•  Menu  Builder 

•  Safety  Net 

•  Available  in  AIX 

*  30  DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  * 


WRITE: 

RO/SlM™ 

14201  Memorial  Drive,  Suite  4 
Houston,  TX  77079 


CALL  TO  ORDER  or  FAX: 


1-713-558-6866 

FAX:  713-558-8857 


WORRIED  ABOUT 
COMPUTER  RADIATION? 

So  are  your  employees  &  customers!!! 

The  Tracer  Meter  will  effectively  measure,  in  an  easy  to 
use  manner,  your  computer  and  office  equipment’s  levels. 

•  Quantity  discounts  available  •  Dealer  Inquiries  Welcome 

•  Reseller  opportunities  •  Price  only  $795. 

P.C.S.  1-800-888-1515 

800  Village  Walk,  Suite  1 58  (Ext.  5505) 

Guilford,  CT  06437  Fax:  203-453-0505 


Disaster  Recovery  doesn’t 
have  to  be  complex 
or  expensive! 


NEW  Disaster  Recovery 
Products  and  Services 


CSA’s  easy-to-use  disaster  recovery  planning  meth¬ 
ods  and  tools  are  for  every  type  of  computer  environ¬ 
ment.  Our  business  continuation  services  are  so 
unique  and  inexpensive,  you  can’t  afford  not  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  your  contingency  plan.  Send  for  your 
free  Contingency  Kit  today. 


CSA,  Inc. 

Ill  Simsbury  Road 
Avon,  CT  06001 


1-203-674-1855 

Fax: 1-203-677-5947 


AutoTester 

Developer  and  distributor  of  the  most  unique  and 
widely  accepted  automated  testing  technology  of  the 
’90s.  Discover  how  a  structured  approach  to  auto¬ 
mated  testing  will  dramatically  improve  the  quality  of 
your  software  while  reducing  the  resources  devoted 
to  testing. 


AutoTester,  Inc. 

6060  N.  Central  Expy 
Suite  670 
Dallas,  TX  75206 


1-800-328-1196 


BalancedPower  P/us®- 
‘Intelligent’  UPS 


Software  controlled  UPS  for  fast  response,  tight  con¬ 
trol,  longer  battery  life,  cleaner  output  waveform.  Inte¬ 
grated  10-30k  VA  unit  (shown)  has  batteries  and  pan¬ 
elboard  in  UPS  cabinet.  Other  models  15-150kVA. 


International 
Power  Machines 

2975  Miller  Park  North 
Garland,  TX  75042 


1-800-527-1208 

Fax: 1-214-494-2690 


4  COLOR  PHOTO  or  Graphic 

PREFERRED  4-  COLOR  MATERIALS:  4-color  neg¬ 
atives,  right  reading  emulsion  side  down.  Accept¬ 
able  also  (in  order  of  preference  to  maintain  op¬ 
timum  reproduction  quality)  are:  4-color  transpare¬ 
ncies;  35mm  color  slides;  color  photos. 

If  4-color  artwork  is  not  available,  Computerworld 
will  assist  Product  Showcase  advertisers  in  the 
development  of  appropriate  graphics  for  their 
advertisements.  Ad  width:  3",  Ad  Depth:  3  1/2" 
Photo  width:  2  3/4";  Photo  depth:  1  3/4". 


Name  Of  Your  Product 


This  is  a  sample  listing  in  Computerworid's  new 
Product  Showcase  Section.  This  is  a  sample 
listing  in  Computerworid's  new  Product  Show¬ 
case  Section.  This  is  a  sample  listing  in  Comp¬ 
uterworid's  Product  Showcase  Section.  This  is  a 


ABC  Company 

123  Main  Street 
Anytown,  USA  12345 


1-800’XXX-XXXX 


Place  Your  Product  in  COMPUTERWORID’S  PRODUCT  SHOWCASE! 

For  just  $2,700,  your  product  can  appear  3  times  in  COMPUTERWORLD's  PRODUCT  SHOWCASE. 

To  place  your  message,  or  for  more  information,  just  fill  out  this  form  and  fax  it  to 

(508)  620-7739.  Or  place  your  advertisement  by  calling  (800)  343-6474(in  MA,  (508)  879-0700). 

□  I’d  like  more  information  □  I’d  like  my  product  to  appear  in  the  Product  Showcase 

Headline  (approximately  1-6  words): _ 

Text  (approximately  3  medium  length  sentences): _ 


Name  of  Company: 

Address: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

Phone: _ 


COMPUTERWORLD 

PRODUCT  SHOWCASE 
(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA,  (508)  879-0700 
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Ambiguity  spells  contract  woes 


BY  DENNIS  S.  DEUTSCH 

SPECIAL  TO  CW 


Everyone’s  heard  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “Get  it  in 
writing.’’  Well,  even 
that  may  not  be 
enough  if  you’re  not 
careful  with  the  wording  of  your 
contracts. 

This  industry  continuously 
develops  new  technology  that 
may  have  different  meanings  to 
different  people.  Ask  your  col¬ 
leagues  to  define  “outsourcing” 
or  “platform,”  and  no  doubt,  you 
will  receive  a  somewhat  different 
definition  for  each.  Precision  and 
a  total  absence  of  ambiguity 
should  be  the  goal  for  information 
systems  professionals  entering 
any  kind  of  contract,  given  the  re¬ 
sulting  potential  for  confusion. 

I  am  currently  involved  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  the  vendor’s 
contract  provided  the  following 
warranty:  Vendor  “warrants  that 
the  software  provided  pursuant 
to  this  contract  shall  perform 
substantially  as  described  in  the 
documentation.” 

This  simple  sentence  present- 


Deutsch  is  an  attorney  specializing  in 
computer  law  in  Hackensack,  NJ.  He 
serves  as  an  adjunct  associate  professor 
of  law  at  Fordham  University  School  of 
Law. 


ed  no  problem  at  the  time  of  con¬ 
tracting.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “documentation”  became 
the  center  of  controversy. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  IS  buyer 
was  looking  for  a  certain  func¬ 
tionality  within  the  software. 
The  existence  of  that  functiona¬ 
lity  was  presented  to  the  buyer  in 
an  eight-page  booklet  during  a 
sales  presentation.  The  vendor 
denies  that  the  sales  booklet  was 
ever  part  of  the 
documentation 
referred  to  in  the 
contract. 

There  is  no 
doubt  that  the 
booklet  distribut¬ 
ed  by  the  vendor 
at  the  sales  pre¬ 
sentation  con¬ 
tained  informa¬ 
tion  relevant  to 
the  purchase.  But  was  this  “doc¬ 
umentation”  as  we  understand  it 
in  the  computer  context?  Did  the 
IS  buyer  have  a  right  to  reason¬ 
ably  interpret  the  contractual 
term  “documentation”  to  in¬ 
clude  the  booklet?  The  seller  in¬ 
tended  that  the  contract  refer 
only  to  the  system  documenta¬ 
tion  delivered  with  the  software. 

The  lawsuit  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  IS  buyer  or  vendor 
rewrote  that  one  sentence  to 
read:  Vendor  “warrants  that  the 


software  provided  pursuant  to 
this  contract  shall  perform  sub¬ 
stantially  as  described  in  the  doc¬ 
umentation  consisting  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manuals  provided  by 
vendor ...”  And  then, of  course, 
each  of  the  system  manuals 
should  have  been  listed  by  title, 
date  and  serial  number,  if  any. 

Here  is  another  example.  I 
served  as  an  arbitrator  for  one 
dispute  in  which  the  IS  manager 
signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  obtain  a 
turnkey  system. 
The  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  was  contrac¬ 
tually  bound  to 
acquire  any 
“CPU  upgrades” 
from  the  same 
vendor. 

That  term  was 
then  the  subject 
of  the  dispute.  What  was  meant 
by  the  term  “CPU  upgrade?” 
The  contract  was  silent  as  to  its 
meaning.  Was  it  meant  to  include 
only  CPUs  of  the  same  manufac¬ 
turers  with  greater  memory?  Did 
it  extend  to  new  CPUs  of  other 
manufacturers  with  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity?  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties  involved  for 
the  terms  to  have  some  other 
meaning. 

More  than  likely,  the  parties 
never  fully  thought  about  the  po¬ 


tential  ambiguity  in  that  agree¬ 
ment.  And  neither  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  representing  these  two 
professionals  counseled  them 
that  these  terms  would  best  be 
defined  in  the  agreement.  After 
three  days  of  hearings,  the  par¬ 
ties  reached  their  own  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  dispute. 

Failure  to  define 

Consider  this  additional  dispute 
arising  out  of  a  failure  to  fully  de¬ 
fine  terms  in  a  computer  agree¬ 
ment.  Even  terms  as  basic  as 
“software”  can  cause  a  problem. 

In  one  instance  that  I  know  of, 
an  IS  manager  obtained  a  com¬ 
puter  system,  management  soft¬ 
ware,  software  to  interface  with 
a  compact  disc/read-only  memo¬ 
ry  (CD-ROM)  and  a  monthly  up¬ 
date  of  a  CD-ROM  database  from 
one  vendor.  Although  the  CDs 
were  supplied  by  the  vendor,  the 
vendor  was  simply  passing  them 
through  from  a  supplier.  The 
vendor  warranted  all  software  it 
distributed. 

When  errors  in  the  database 
began  causing  problems,  the  ven¬ 
dor  denied  any  liability.  It 
claimed  that  the  information  con¬ 
tained  on  the  CD-ROM  was  not 
software  and,  therefore,  was  not 
subject  to  the  warranty.  Does  the 
software  include  the  database  in 
this  circumstance?  The  jury  is 
still  out  on  this  case. 

It  is  always  the  wiser  choice  to 
take  the  time  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
tracting  to  consider  what  terms 


may  lead  to  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  to  negotiate  a  definition 
for  those  terms.  It  may  lead  to  a 
longer,  thicker  contract.  Howev¬ 
er,  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and  a 
few  extra  hours  of  negotiation  are 
far  less  expensive  than  suing  or 
entering  into  alternative  dispute 
resolution. 

Word 

traps 

The  following  is  a 
list  of  trouble¬ 
some  terms  that 
should  be  defined 
in  a  contract: 

•  Upgrade. 

•  Modification. 

•  Software. 

•  Release. 

•  Training. 

•  Maintenance. 

•  Support. 

•  Documentation. 

•  Telephone  support. 

•  Holidays. 

•  Time:  Proper  time-zone 
guidelines. 

•  Enhancement. 

•  Trade  secret. 

•  Confidential  information. 

•  Acceptance. 

•  Installation. 


Buy/Sell/Lease 


WE 

BOUGHT 


By  the  thousands. 

As  a  result  of  our  thousands  of  purchases  of 
new  and  used  IBM  systems  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  descnptions,  we  are  offenng  you  great 
savings  on  IBM  AS/400's,  36's,  tapes,  dnves, 
printers  and  penpherals,  as  well  as  all  upgrades 
As  a  specialty,  we  offer  multiplexors, 
modems,  protocol  converters  and  PS/2's 
If  you  have  a  need  to  buy  or  sell,  call  us  first 
and  DEAL  DIRECT  with  the 
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IBM  SPECIALISTS 

AS/400  •  SYS/3X 


BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  LEASE 
UPGRADES  •  FEATURES  •  PERIPHERALS 

NEW  AND  USED 

IBM  MAINTENANCE  GUARANTEED 
ON  STAFF  TECHNICIANS 

IBM  COMPATIBLES: 

PERLE  CONTROLLERS  •  Al  MEMORY 
LYNK  DISPLAY  STATIONS  •  BEST  UPS 


COMPUTER  MARKETING 
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800-251-2670  li 

610  BRYAN  ST.  •  P.O.  BOX  71  •  OLD  HICKORY,  TN  37138 
IN  TN  (615)  847-4031  •  FAX  (615)  847-5739 


9570/9221? 


Executive  InFosource! 


BUY 

SELL 

LEASE 


Most  Machine  Features 

ANd  PERiplHERAls 

IN  STOCK 


TdEphoNE:  (708)  21  5-9570 
Fax:  (708)  2 1  5-9992 


Specializing  in: 

EDX  TO  AIX 
MIGRAH0 

Series/1  to 
RS/6000 
Migration 
Services 


RS/6000 
SERIES/1 
SYSTEM  36/30 


BUY  SELL  LEASE 
CALL  612-942-9830 


DATATRENDi 


10250  Valley  View  Rd.  Suite  149.  Eden  Prairie.  Minnesota  55344 


NEW  and  USED 
1000  •  3000  •  9000 
Including  Spectrum 

BUY  •  SELL  •  TRADE  •  RENT  •  LEASE 
Processors  •  Peripherals  •  Systems 

All  in  Stock  -  Immediate  Delivery 
All  warranted  to  quality  for  manufacturer  's  maintenance 

ConAm  Corporation 

It's  Performance  That  Counts! 
800/926-6264  213/41 9-2200 

FAX  213/419-2275 


BUY  •  SELL  •  LEASE 


IBM  31  xx,  32xx,  and  34xx 


Display  Stations, 
Control  Units, 
Printers 


Large  inventory,  quick 
delivery.  All  equipment 
refurbed  &  tested 


This  week's  specials 
3179-G10  $275.  ea 
3287-002  $400.  ea 

3192-G10  $475.  ea 
4224-202  $3,850.  ea 


URS  Information  Systems,  Inc. 

44  Concord  Street 
Wilmington,  MA  01887 
508-657-6100 
Fax  508-694-9039 


629,000  IS/DP 
Professionals 
see  the 
CLASSIFIED 
MARKETPLACE 
each  week. 

Call  for 
advertising 
information: 


(800)  343-6474 

(In  MA.,  508-879-0700) 
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STOCKS 


INDUSTRY 

ALMANAC 

CONFERENCE  CALLS 

Bear,  Stearns  &  Co.  recently  conducted  a  series  of 
conference  calls  for  clients  to  review  the  New 
York-based  brokerage  firm's  outlook  for  technol¬ 
ogy  stocks.  Following  are  some  important  points. 

Novell,  Inc.’s  stock  has  outperformed  most  of 
the  technology  sector  during  the  past  year,  jump¬ 
ing  from  $13  to  $50,  but  it  is  still  worth  buying. 
With  its  dominant  market  share  and  the  ability  to 
connect  IBM  Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macintoshes,  Unix 
workstations  and  various  large  systems,  Novell 
will  play  a  central  role  in  helping  user  companies 
implement  client/server  computing. 

Autodesk,  Inc.  is  a  controversial  stock  because 
despite  a  good  growth  record,  the  company  is  in 
transition.  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Alvar  Green  will  retire  soon,  and  the  new  chief  will 
have  to  diversify  Autodesk  while  maintaining  its 
dominance  in  the  computer-aided  design  market. 
Right  now,  the  company  relies  heavily  on  its  flag¬ 
ship  Autocad,  which  brings  in  about  90%  of  sales. 

Pyramid  Technology  Corp.  is  riding  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  trends  —  parallel  processing,  symmetrical  mul¬ 
tiprocessing  Unix,  distributed  databases  and  re¬ 
duced  instruction  set  computing.  Pyramid  is 
working  closely  with  AT&T  to  convince  NCR 
Corp.  to  carry  the  product  line  as  a  niche  system. 
On  the  surface,  it  seems  that  progress  is  being 
made;  NCR  actually  sold  some  Pyramid  systems 
last  quarter.  A  relationship  with  NCR  would  boost 
the  perception  of  Pyramid  stock.  Buy  now.  Growth 
will  be  driven  by  the  new  relationship  with  Olivetti 
USA  and  an  expanded  U.S.  direct  sales  force. 

Conner  Peripherals,  Inc.  gets  about  10%  to 
15%  of  its  business  from  Compaq  Computer  Corp., 
an  agreement  that  may  be  subject  to  revision  in 
view  of  the  upheaval  at  the  PC  firm.  Meanwhile, 
Conner  is  positioned  to  pull  ahead  of  other  peri¬ 
pherals  firms  that  are  cutting  back  on  research  and 
development  spending.  Stock  is  rated  buy. 

RECOMMENDATION  CHANGES 

DOWNGRADING  FROM  BUY  TO  HOLD:  Ad¬ 
vanced  Logic  Research,  Inc.  (Prudential  Secu¬ 
rities,  Inc.).  The  new,  aggressively  priced  upgrada¬ 
ble  notebook  family  should  put  ALR  into  a 
competitive  position  in  that  fast-growing  market. 
However,  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is 
uncertain.  Excess  inventory  in  the  distribution 
channel,  exacerbated  by  price  protection  from  the 
company’s  recent  large  price  cuts,  is  causing  prob¬ 
lems  for  ALR’s  bottom  line.  Distributors  and  re¬ 
sellers  have  their  reorders  but  are  waiting  for  the 
new  products.  Sales  last  quarter  of  Intel  Corp. 
1486-based  machines  were  flat  with  the  same  peri¬ 
od  last  year,  except  for  the  486SX  models,  which 
increased. 

DOWNGRADED  FROM  BUY  TO  HOLD:  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  (Prudential).  DEC  is  making 
gradual,  although  fitful,  improvements;  the  picture 
will  not  look  much  brighter  for  nine  to  12  months. 
Not  only  has  the  new  product  cycle  not  begun,  but 
European  sales  have  also  worsened  beyond  what 
was  anticipated.  International  business  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  60%  of  DEC’S  revenue,  and  Eu¬ 
rope  probably  represents  more  than  40%  of  that 
total.  Service  sales  and  expense  controls  should  be 
fine  for  the  coming  two  quarters,  but  product  reve¬ 
nue  and  margins  are  vulnerable,  especially  the 
high-end,  high-ticket  items. 

KIM  S.  NASH 
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THIS  WEEK’S  HIGHLIGHTS 

•  Technology  stocks  sank  last  week  overall,  which  did 
not  help  Lotus  Development  Corp.  Executive  shake-ups 
at  the  firm  (see  story  page  1)  apparently  further  spooked 
investors,  who  stomped  Lotus  down  5  Vi  points  to  22. 

•  Talk  of  layoffs  at  IBM  preceded  a  4%-point  stock  drop 
last  week,  to  close  Thursday  at  95%.  Knowledgeware, 
Inc.  announced  layoffs;  U.S.  stock  gained  %  a  point  to  12. 

•  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  fell  3%  points  to  60%,  and  Ap¬ 
ple  Computer,  Inc.  closed  at  51,  down  3%  points.  DEC 
said  it  will  market  Apple  products  in  Europe. 

•  Personal  computer  clone  maker  Dell  Computer  Corp. 
reported  happy  quarterly  earnings  news  and  added  a  di¬ 
rector  to  its  board  last  week.  Its  stock  slid  Vs  of  a  notch  to 
23%. 

•  Teleconferencing  equipment  maker  Compression 
Labs,  Inc.  plummeted  5%  points  to  22%,  while  rival  Pic- 
turetel  Corp.  was  among  last  week’s  few  gainers.  It 
picked  up  Vfe  a  point  to  close  Thursday  at  40V2. 


Computerworld  Friday  Stock  Ticker 

CLOSING  PRICES  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  22, 1991 


TOP  PERCENT  GAINERS  ■  TOP  PERCENT  LOSERS 


System  Software  Assoc. 

16.33 

QMS  Inc 

-21.55 

BMC  Software  Inc 

15.43 

Autodesk  Inc. 

-19.48 

Televideo  Systems 

12.40 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

-17.65 

Anacomp  Inc. 

12.00 

Lotus  Development 

-14.14 

Micropolis  Corp. 

11.67 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

-13.89 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

8.88 

Autodesk  Inc. 

-7.50 

Borland  Int'l 

7.50 

Matsushita  Electronics 

-6.00 

System  Software  Assoc. 

4.00 

QMS  Inc. 

-4.88 

Silicon  Graphics 

3.38 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

-4  75 

Novell  Inc. 

2.63 

Lotus  Development 

-3.50 

Nov.  22 

Wk  Net  WkPct 

Exch  52-Week  Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

Communications  and  Network  Services  Off  3.46% 

OTC 

12.63 

5.50 

3  COM  Corp. 

11  00 

0.13 

1.15 

NYS 

69.75 

55.75 

American  Info  Techs  Corp. 

58  63 

-2.13 

-3.50 

NYS 

40  38 

29.00 

AT&T 

36.38 

-0.75 

-2.02 

OTC 

4.13 

0  88 

Artel  Communication  Corp. 

1.75 

-0.38 

-17.65 

NYS 

56.25 

43.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

45  13 

0  00 

0.00 

NYS 

56.25 

46.13 

BellSouth  Corp 

46.75 

-0.75 

-1.58 

NYS 

52.88 

24.00 

Cabletron  Systems 

41.63 

-0.63 

-1.48 

OTC 

29.25 

8.25 

Compression  Labs  Inc. 

22.25 

-2.50 

-10.10 

OTC 

5.13 

1.50 

Data  Switch  Corp. 

1.63 

0  00 

0.00 

NYS 

21.50 

11  00 

Digital  Comm.  Assoc. 

18.00 

-0.38 

-2.04 

OTC 

25.25 

14.00 

Dynatech  Corp. 

17.75 

-0.38 

-2.07 

OTC 

12  38 

5.00 

Rbronix  Int'l  Inc. 

6.13 

-0.75 

-10.91 

OTC 

22  50 

6.50 

FileNet  Corp. 

19.13 

0  88 

4.79 

OTC 

3.75 

1.75 

Gandalf  Technologies  Inc. 

1.88 

-0.25 

-11.76 

NYS 

3.88 

1.88 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

2.75 

-0.13 

-4.35 

NYS 

34.13 

27.50 

GTE  Corp. 

31.38 

-0.88 

-2.71 

NYS 

63.00 

44  88 

ITT  Corp. 

52.75 

-3.25 

-5  80 

OTC 

31  88 

17.88 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp 

27.88 

0  88 

3.24 

OTC 

14.50 

3.25 

Microcom  Inc. 

12.50 

-0.50 

-3.85 

NYS 

15.13 

4  00 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

12.50 

-1.38 

-9.91 

OTC 

15.38 

6.25 

Network  General 

12  88 

-0.38 

-2.83 

OTC 

18  88 

9.63 

Network  Systems  Corp. 

14,13 

-1.38 

-8  87 

NYS 

46.25 

24.75 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

43.38 

-0.63 

-1  42 

OTC 

51  75 

14.00 

Novell  Inc. 

49.88 

2.63 

5  56 

NYS 

79.25 

67.00 

Nynex  Corp. 

75.13 

-0.25 

-0.33 

NYS 

47.00 

38.50 

Pacific  Telesis  Group 

40.25 

-1.75 

-4.17 

OTC 

11.63 

4  50 

Penril  DataComm.  Ntwks. 

6.75 

-0.38 

-5.26 

OTC 

43.50 

8.50 

PictureTel  Corp. 

38.63 

2.13 

582 

NYS 

17  88 

11.50 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

1388 

-1.00 

-6.72 

NYS 

61.25 

49  00 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

57.50 

-1.25 

-2.13 

NYS 

31.50 

20.63 

United  Telecom 

22.25 

-0.63 

-2.73 

NYS 

40.75 

34.00 

US  West  Inc. 

34.00 

-1.25 

-3.55 

Computer  Systems 

Off  1.56% 

OTC 

20.75 

6.50 

Advanced  Logic  Research 

9.25 

-0.25 

-2.63 

ASE 

17  88 

12.13 

Amdahl  Corp. 

12.13 

-1.50 

-11.01 

OTC 

73  25 

36  00 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

51.25 

1.25 

2.50 

OTC 

9.13 

2.75 

Archive  Corp 

3.75 

0  00 

0.00 

OTC 

3275 

12.38 

AST  Research  Inc. 

16.63 

-1.38 

-7  64 

NYS 

9  38 

4.25 

Bolt,  Beranek  &  Newman 

5.13 

0.13 

2.50 

NYS 

21  63 

8  75 

Commodore  Int'l 

12.25 

-0.63 

-4  85 

NYS 

74.25 

24.00 

Compaq  Computer  Corp 

25.00 

0.38 

1.52 

OTC 

2.63 

038 

Computer  Automation  Inc. 

1.44 

-0  06 

-4  13 

NYS 

13.75 

6.75 

Control  Data  Corp 

9.38 

0.13 

1.35 

NYS 

19.75 

9  00 

Convex  Computer 

9.25 

-0.50 

-5.13 

NYS 

52.25 

26  38 

Cray  Research  Inc 

46.00 

-2.38 

-4  91 

NYS 

22.50 

3.75 

Data  General  Corp. 

14.13 

-0.75 

-5.04 

NYS 

4  38 

1.00 

Datapoint  Corp. 

2.50 

0.00 

0.00 

OTC 

36.25 

12.50 

Dell  Computer  Corp 

24  38 

2.13 

9  55 

NYS 

83.00 

47  50 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

60.63 

-0  63 

-1  02 

NYS 

28  88 

18.25 

Harris  Corp. 

23.63 

-1.38 

-5.50 

NYS 

56  63 

27  13 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

47.75 

0.00 

0  00 

NYS 

139  75 

94  00 

IBM 

94.75 

-1  50 

-1.56 

OTC 

1200 

7.75 

Information  Int'l 

925 

0.00 

000 

NYS 

145  75 

106  00 

Matsushita  Electronics 

106  75 

-6  00 

-532 

OTC 

20  88 

7  50 

MIPS  Computer  Systems 

850 

0.00 

000 

OTC 

29.50 

10.75 

Pyramid  Technology 

13.63 

-0  13 

-091 

OTC 

19  75 

750 

Sequent  Computer  Sys 

10  88 

-0  25 

-2.25 

NYS 

47  25 

22  25 

Silicon  Graphics 

46  75 

3.38 

7  78 

NYS 

45  88 

20  00 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

40.50 

-0.75 

-1  82 

OTC 

38  63 

18.13 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

23  88 

-0  25 

-1.04 

NYS 

17.63 

9  13 

Tandem  Computers  Inc. 

9  75 

-0.75 

-7.14 

OTC 

4  75 

1.25 

TandonCorp 

1  50 

006 

4  31 

NYS 

36  50 

23  38 

Tandy  Corp 

26.25 

-1.50 

-5  41 

OTC 

2450 

8.25 

Teradata 

21.75 

1.25 

6.10 

NYS 

6.13 

1  50 

Ultimate  Corp. 

1  75 

-0.13 

-667 

NYS 

700 

2.00 

Unisys  Corp 

4  13 

000 

000 

ASE 

5.75 

2.00 

Wang  Labs  Inc.  (b) 

263 

-0.13 

-4  55 

Software  &  DP  Services 

Off  0.46% 

OTC 

63  00 

23.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

48  25 

-4.75 

-8  96 

OTC 

1225 

350 

Aicorp 

700 

063 

980 

OTC 

59  88 

23.13 

Aldus  Corp 

38  00 

1  25 

340 

OTC 

2850 

15  00 

American  Mgmt  Systems 

18.25 

-0.25 

-1  35 

OTC 

17  25 

9.00 

American  Software  Inc. 

13  13 

0.13 

096 

NYS 

463 

1.50 

Anacomp  Inc. 

350 

038 

12  00 

OTC 

18.25 

11  88 

Analysts  Int'l 

14  38 

-0  63 

-4  17 

OTC 

15.13 

438 

ASK  Computer  Sys. 

12.25 

-0.75 

-5.77 

Nov.  22 

WV  Net 

WkPct 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

Close 

Change  Change 

NYS 

39.75 

25.00 

Auto  Data  Processing 

36  88 

-0.25 

-067 

OTC 

62.25 

31.00 

Autodesk  Inc. 

31  00 

-7.50 

-1948 

OTC 

35.50 

19.75 

BGS  Systems  Inc. 

32  50 

-0.25 

-076 

OTC 

66.38 

21.25 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

66.38 

8  88 

15  43 

OTC 

16  00 

8.75 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

13  63 

0.50 

3.81 

OTC 

74.50 

25.00 

Borland  Int'l 

74.50 

7  50 

11.19 

OTC 

20.88 

7.38 

Cognos  Inc. 

863 

-0.25 

-2  82 

NYS 

11.13 

6.25 

Computer  Associates 

938 

-0.25 

-260 

OTC 

17.75 

9.00 

Computer  Horizons 

9.75 

-0.13 

-1.27 

NYS 

73.25 

46.13 

Computer  Sciences 

65  38 

-1.25 

-1  88 

NYS 

11.25 

7.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

7.50 

-0  63 

-7  69 

OTC 

22.75 

13.00 

Comsharelnc. 

14.50 

0.50 

357 

OTC 

13.25 

6.00 

Corporate  Software 

10.75 

0.00 

000 

NYS 

56.88 

35.00 

General  Motors  E  (EDS) 

53.00 

-0  75 

-1  40 

OTC 

18.75 

8.50 

Goal  Systems  Int'l 

9.50 

-0.50 

-5.00 

OTC 

7.00 

1.88 

Hogan  Systems  Inc. 

5  25 

0.38 

7  69 

OTC 

29.25 

8.88 

Information  Resources 

20.25 

-1  38 

-6.36 

OTC 

15.88 

2.63 

Informix  Corp. 

14.13 

0.63 

4  63 

OTC 

3.63 

1.06 

Intellicorp  Inc. 

1.31 

0.00 

000 

OTC 

31.50 

11.50 

Intergraph 

17.00 

-0.25 

-1  45 

OTC 

10  50 

3.00 

Interleaf  Inc. 

900 

0.00 

000 

OTC 

14.88 

6.88 

Intersolv 

12.75 

-0.63 

-4  67 

OTC 

43.25 

10.50 

Knowledgeware  Inc. 

12.00 

0  00 

000 

OTC 

45.00 

20.25 

Legent  Corp. 

32.75 

1.00 

3  15 

OTC 

40.75 

14.75 

Lotus  Development 

21.25 

-3.50 

-14  14 

OTC 

19.00 

11.25 

Mentor  Graphics 

14.63 

-0.38 

-250 

OTC 

32.00 

9.75 

Micrografx 

14  75 

1.00 

7.27 

OTC 

101.75 

45.25 

Microsoft  Corp. 

96  00 

1.00 

1.05 

OTC 

16.63 

5.50 

Oracle  Systems 

14  38 

0  63 

4.55 

NYS 

16.25 

7.75 

Pansophic  Systems 

16.25 

000 

0.00 

OTC 

10.00 

1.63 

Phoenix  Technologies 

7  63 

-0  88 

-1029 

OTC 

23.50 

9  00 

Platinum  Technology 

17.25 

0.50 

299 

NYS 

NYS 

60.25 

31.50 

38  63 
15.00 

Policy  Management  Sys. 
Reynolds  &  Reynolds 

59.13 

30.25 

-0.13 

-0.75 

-0.21 

-242 

OTC 

15  00 

6.75 

Ross  Systems 

11.25 

-1.75 

-13  46 

OTC 

27.50 

16.75 

SEI  Coip 

23  13 

-0.13 

-0  54 

OTC 

23.38 

13  88 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

19  13 

-0.63 

-3.16 

OTC 

35.25 

13.25 

Software  Publishing  Corp. 

14  00 

025 

1  82 

NYS 

19.25 

7.00 

Sterling  Software 

17.13 

-0  38 

-2.14 

OTC 

18.25 

9  88 

Sungard  Data  Sys. 

17.13 

-0  63 

-3.52 

OTC 

35.25 

10.88 

Symantec  Corp. 

2875 

1  38 

5.02 

NYS 

13.75 

4.50 

System  Center  Inc. 

11  00 

-1.25 

-10.20 

OTC 

37.25 

12.50 

System  Software  Assoc. 

28.50 

4.00 

16  33 

Semiconductors 

Off  1.50%  1 

NYS 

14.25 

4  00 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

13  88 

1.25 

990 

NYS 

12.50 

5.75 

Analog  Devices  Inc 

7  50 

-0.50 

-6.25 

OTC 

13.50 

6.50 

Chips  &  Technologies 

8  13 

-0.13 

-1.52 

OTC 

59.25 

34.00 

Intel  Corp. 

41.00 

000 

000 

NYS 

12.50 

5.38 

LSI  Logic  Corp 

700 

-0.25 

-345 

NYS 

19.13 

9  00 

Micron  Technology 

12.50 

-0.25 

-1  96 

NYS 

71.25 

45.75 

Motorola  Inc 

60  13 

-0  50 

-0.82 

NYS 

8  38 

3.63 

National  Semiconductor 

563 

0.50 

9  76 

NYS 

47.63 

27.63 

Texas  Instruments 

2838 

-1.75 

-581 

OTC 

12.25 

4.13 

VLSI  Technology 

700 

000 

000 

OTC 

16.75 

5.50 

Weitek 

5  75 

-0  25 

-4  17 

ASE 

6.75 

2.13 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

238 

-0.38 

-1364 

Peripherals  &  Subsystems 

Off  1.71%  | 

OTC 

2.75 

1  06 

Apertus  Technologies 

1.31 

0  00 

0  00 

OTC 

1700 

7.50 

Banctec  Inc. 

15.25 

-0.50 

-3.17 

OTC 

27  75 

625 

Cambex  Corp 

24  25 

-0  50 

-2  02 

ASE 

11.75 

5.75 

Cognitronics  Corp. 

9  50 

000 

000 

NYS 

31.25 

13  00 

Conner  Peripherals 

13.50 

-0.25 

-1.82 

ASE 

18  88 

7.50 

DataramCorp 

16.38 

-0.25 

-1.50 

NYS 

13.00 

4  88 

EMC  Corp. 

875 

000 

000 

NYS 

49  75 

37  63 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

46  38 

000 

000 

OTC 

11  25 

5.13 

Emulex  Corp. 

563 

0  13 

227 

OTC 

24  00 

14.75 

Evans  &  Sutherland 

19  25 

-1.75 

-8  33 

OTC 

900 

4  00 

Iomega  Corp 

7  38 

025 

3.51 

OTC 

2825 

12.75 

IPL  Systems  Inc. 

15.50 

-2.50 

-13  89 

OTC 

6.25 

1  63 

Maxtor  Coip 

4  88 

-0  38 

-7.14 

OTC 

18.00 

5.50 

Micropolis  Corp 

838 

088 

11.67 

NYS 

97  50 

78.25 

3MCorp 

85  88 

-263 

-2  97 

OTC 

10.75 

5.50 

Ffrintronix  Inc 

5.88 

-0.13 

-208 

NYS 

26.75 

11  50 

QMS  Inc. 

17.75 

-4  88 

-21  55 

OTC 

18.25 

9  13 

Quantum  Corp 

9  88 

-0.25 

-247 

NYS 

8.00 

4  38 

Recognition  Equipment 

6  75 

-0.13 

-1.82 

OTC 

11.50 

4  88 

Rexon  Inc 

725 

-013 

-1  69 

OTC 

1988 

7  13 

Seagate  Technology 

900 

■0.25 

-270 

NYS 

51  50 

17.75 

Storage  Technology 

40  13 

0.13 

031 

NYS 

30  88 

16.00 

Tektronix  Inc 

1750 

013 

072 

OTC 

053 

0.16 

Televideo  Systems 

028 

003 

12  40 

NYS 

66  00 

33.25 

Xerox  Corp. 

61  63 

-1  38 

-2.18 

Leasing  Companies 

Off  1.69%  1 

OTC 

16  25 

7.50 

Ampkcon  Inc 

1400 

000 

0.00 

NYS 

2838 

1563 

Comdisco  Inc. 

21  25 

-1  75 

-7  61 

OTC 

16.25 

8  88 

LDI  Corporation 

14  63 

0.13 

086 

Note:  On-Line  Software  was  acqured  by  Computer  Associates  Setecterm  was  delisted 
Irom  Nasdaq  Both  stocks  were  removed  from  our  list  accordingly 
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Poor  security  made  DOD  easy  hacker  prey 


BY  MICHAEL  ALEXANDER 

CW  STAFF 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Dutch 
hackers  ransacked  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  computers  at 
34  sites  in  April  and  May,  in 
some  cases  modifying  or  copying 
information  linked  to  military  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
an  official  at  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  (GAO)  said  last 
week. 

At  many  of  the  sites,  the 
hackers  were  able  to  access  sen¬ 
sitive,  nonclassified  information 
related  to  the  transport  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel,  equipment  and 
weapons  systems  development 
data,  said  Jack  Brock  Jr.,  a  GAO 
director,  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Information  and  Regu¬ 
lation. 

Personnel  information  could 


be  used  to  target  employees  who 
may  be  willing  to  sell  classified 
information,  Brock  said.  “Fur¬ 
ther,  some  DOD  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  have  expressed 
concern  that  the  aggregation 
of  unclassified,  sen¬ 
sitive  information 
could  result  in  the 
compromise  of  clas¬ 
sified  information,’’ 
he  added. 

U.S.  troops  in  the 
Middle  East  were 
not  jeopardized  by 
the  theft  of  the  DOD 
information,  but  the 
GAO’s  findings  indicate  a  “po¬ 
tentially  serious  threat  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security,”  Sen.  Herb  Kohl 
(D-Wis.)  said. 

The  hackers  were  able  to 
weave  their  way  across  the  In¬ 
ternet  network  through  univer¬ 
sity,  government  and  commer¬ 


cial  computers,  using  those 
systems  to  carom  into  military 
computers,  Brock  said. 

The  hackers  broke  into  the 
systems  by  exploiting  widely 
known  loopholes  such  as  default 
passwords  and  flaws 
in  computer  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  In 
many  of  the  intru¬ 
sions,  the  hackers 
modified  systems  to 
obtain  system  ad¬ 
ministrator  privi¬ 
leges  and  create  pri¬ 
vileged  accounts. 

“It  appears  that 
we  were  lucky  this  time,”  Kohl 
said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

The  intrusions  highlight  how 
little  attention  U.S.  government 
agencies  give  to  computer  secu¬ 
rity,  despite  the  passage  of  the 
Computer  Security  Act  of  1987, 
Congressman  Dan  Glickman  (D- 


Kan.)  told  the  subcommittee. 
Glickman  had  authored  the  act. 

“Despite  the  obvious  threat, 
our  own  government  agencies 
are  simply  thumbing  their  noses 
at  this  law,”  Glickman  said. 

The  security  statute’s  intent 
is  to  improve  the  security  and 
privacy  of  sensitive  information 
in  federal  computers  by  estab¬ 
lishing  minimum  security  prac¬ 
tices.  The  act,  in  part,  requires 
agencies  to  identify  computers 
with  sensitive  information  and 
develop  a  security  plan  for  them. 

Lack  of  security 

The  GAO  reported  in  May  1990 
that  none  of  the  agencies  had 
fully  implemented  planned  secu¬ 
rity  controls,  and  only  38%  of 
the  145  security  plans  had  been 
put  into  place. 

According  to  agency  officials, 
budget  constraints  and  inade¬ 


quate  top  management  support 
—  in  terms  of  resources  and 
commitment  —  were  key  rea¬ 
sons  that  controls  had  not  been 
implemented. 

Foreign  hackers  have  been 
able  to  freely  penetrate  a  wide 
range  of  U.S.  government  com¬ 
puter  systems  in  recent  years. 
For  example,  Israeli  officials  said 
in  September  that  an  18-year- 
old  hacker  had  penetrated  com¬ 
puters  at  the  Pentagon  and  re¬ 
trieved  classified  information 
related  to  the  Patriot  missile  and 
other  military  secrets  during  the 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

Also,  a  20-year-old  computer 
science  student  in  Australia  is 
awaiting  trial  on  charges  of  alleg¬ 
edly  hacking  into  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment,  university  and  commercial 
computers  in  February  and 
March  1990.  Prosecutors  allege 
that  the  student  shut  down  a 
NASA  computer  for  24  hours 
and  destroyed  computer  files  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Texas  corporation, 
among  other  crimes. 


DEC  looks  to  new  boxes  to  singe  Sun 
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Systems,  Inc.  R3000A  chip  — 
likely  running  at  33  MHz  instead 
of  the  current  25  MHz.  All  2,800 
Ultrix  applications  will  run  on 
the  new  hardware,  sources  said. 
“Daughterboard”  upgrades  will 
be  available  between  certain  ma¬ 
chines. 

With  this  new  hardware,  DEC 
hopes  to  pump  up  its  sinking 
market  share  and  draw  a  little 
blood  from  Sun,  its  most  impla¬ 
cable  competitor  on  the  desktop. 
Part  of  DEC’S  strategy  for  its 
new  low-end  machines  is  to  en¬ 
courage  high-end  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  to  make  the  leap 
from  DOS  to  Unix-based  work¬ 


stations. 

That  scenario  struck  some 
analysts  and  users  as  unlikely, 
however. 

“Top-of-the-line  PC  users 
aren’t  interested  in  switching,” 
said  Mohamed  el  Lozy,  director 
of  scientific  computing  at  the 
Dana-Farber  Cancer  Institute  in 
Boston.  “In  my  environment  are 
Apple  Computer,  Inc.  Macin¬ 
toshes,  PCs  and  Unix  machines. 
It’s  not  a  question  of  price  so 
much  as  a  different  attitude.” 

One  group  of  users  who  might 
be  interested,  however,  are 
those  with  “more  rigorous  appli¬ 
cations  who  are  looking  at  client/ 


server  applications,”  Hurwitz 
said. 

Even  if  the  migration  of  PC 
users  to  the  low-end  models  does 
not  materialize,  DEC  could  post 
some  badly  needed  gains  by 
keeping  its  own  installed  base 
faithful,  analysts  noted.  “That’s 
a  very  sensitive  issue  for  DEC,” 
said  Steve  Widen,  an  analyst  at 
Workgroup  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H.  “They  can’t  af¬ 
ford  any  erosion.” 

DEC  getting  Sunburned 

Workstation  market  figures 
from  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC)  in  Framingham,  Mass., 


which  are  more  conservative 
than  some  other  market  re¬ 
searchers,  show  that  in  1990 
worldwide,  Sun  shipped  more 
than  146,000  workstations, 
while  DEC  shipped  64,000  — 
about  43,000  VAX/VMS  ma¬ 
chines  and  21,000  Unix-based 
Decstations.  IDC  predicts 
DEC’s  1991  growth  at  only  8% 
in  a  market  where  30%  growth 
is  considered  only  a  modest  suc¬ 
cess. 

“DEC  has  problems  in  every 
aspect  of  their  workstation  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Vicki  Brown,  vice 
president  of  systems  research  at 
IDC.  “The  market  perception  is 
that  DEC  is  too  slow  and  too  late 
with  products.  Users  don’t  feel 
DEC  is  on  the  power  curve,  and 
there’s  a  perception  problem 


about  whether  DEC  is  really 
committed  to  Unix.” 

Other  hurdles  include  a  sales 
force  unsure  of  itself  in  the  work¬ 
station  arena  and  a  long  history 
of  inadequate  marketing,  she 
added.  “From  a  product  per¬ 
spective,  this  announcement 
sounds  like  it  could  get  them 
back  in  the  running,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  issues  still  to 
deal  with,”  Brown  said. 

The  economy  could  also  block 
DEC’s  comeback  scenario. 

“We  are  not  currently  buying 
anything,  but  if  we  were  buying, 
I  might  very  well  be  excited 
about  this,”  said  el  Lozy,  whose 
shop  includes  substantial  instal¬ 
lations  of  both  DEC  and  Sun  ma¬ 
chines.  “DEC  is  definitely  step¬ 
ping  in  the  right  direction.” 


Distributed  management 
network  tools  on  the  way 
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alarms  and  traffic  flow  with  data¬ 
base  and  CPU  use,  according  to 
Mark  Anderson,  a  leading  net¬ 
work  analyst. 

“If  you’re  getting  bad  perfor¬ 
mance,  is  it  the  CPU,  the  Ether¬ 
net  or  the  lines?  You  have  to 
have  all  the  facts,”  he  said. 

Introductions  scheduled  for 
the  first  quarter  will  allow  HP’s 
Openview  Network  Node  Man¬ 
ager  and  DEC’s  Decmcc  Direc¬ 
tor  to  perform  such  functions  as 
centralized  backup,  trouble  tick¬ 
eting,  software  distribution  and 
configuration  management  for 
distributed  client/server  sys¬ 
tems,  spokesmen  from  both 
companies  said. 

The  companies  are  also  ag¬ 
gressively  enhancing  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Simple  Network 
Management  Protocol  (SNMP), 
a  de  facto  standard  for  managing 


interconnected  LANs. 

HP,  for  example,  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  software  tools  early 
next  year  that  will  enable  users 
to  enhance  a  given  network  de¬ 
vice’s  ability  to  interact  with  an 
SNMP-compatible  network 
management  system. 

DEC,  meanwhile,  is  aggres¬ 
sively  expanding  the  variety  of 
devices  that  its  SNMP  manage¬ 
ment  system  can  handle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Gassman,  the 
company’s  director  of  network 
management. 

IBM  —  which  is  expected  to 
bring  out  its  own  SNMP  work¬ 
station  by  early  next  year  —  is 
clearly  late  to  the  party.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  is  doubtful  whether  DEC 
and  HP’s  aggressive  SNMP  sup¬ 
port  will  help  their  systems  dis¬ 
place  IBM’s  Netview  as  the  fa¬ 
vored  “manager  of  managers” 


among  multivendor  shops, 
sources  said. 

Of  458  users  recently  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Datapro  Information 
Services  Group,  37%  said  they 
wanted  IBM’s  Netview/System- 
view  as  their  network  manage¬ 
ment  standard,  according  to 
“Network  Management  Sys¬ 
tems:  User  Perspectives  Sur¬ 
vey,”  a  report  the  Delran,  N.J., 
research  firm  plans  to  publish 
next  month. 

Open  Systems  Interconnect 
was  a  close  second  choice  for  us¬ 
ers,  with  SNMP  coming  in  third, 
Datapro  reported. 

3M  picks  Netview 

3M,  a  combination  IBM/HP/ 
DEC  shop,  has  already  chosen 
Netview  as  the  central  system 
that  collects  network  statistics 
and  generates  reports  about  the 
firm’s  growing,  multivendor 
client/server  installations,  An¬ 
derson  said.  “Netview  has  been 
around  the  longest  and  gener¬ 
ates  a  lot  of  the  management  re¬ 
ports  now,”  he  added. 

3M  now  uses  HP’s  Network 


Node  Manager  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  DEC’s  SNMP  workstation  to 
provide  distributed  management 
for  client/server  systems,  An¬ 
derson  said.  The  SNMP  work¬ 
stations  would  then  feed  up  rele¬ 
vant  statistics  to  Netview,  he 
added. 

Several  users  who  had  been 
briefed  by  the  vendors  said  they 
eagerly  await  the  promised  sys¬ 
tems  management  applications. 

DHL  Worldwide  Express,  for 
example,  was  upbeat  about  HP’s 
plans  to  integrate  its  Openview 
and  Probeview  platforms  next 
year.  “That  way,  you  have  one 
workstation  instead  of  two,”  said 
John  Payne,  a  network  analyst  at 
DHL.  Probeview  is  Microsoft 
Corp.  DOS-based  management 
software  that  collects  informa¬ 
tion  from  HP’s  Lanprobe  moni¬ 
toring  tools. 

DHL  said  it  was  delighted 
with  HP’s  recent  disclosure  that 
Openview  will  be  able  to  manage 
HP’s  CCITT  X.400-compliant 
electronic-mail  system,  begin¬ 
ning  sometime  next  year.  The 
new  Openview  application  will 


enable  DHL  to  centrally  main¬ 
tain  distributed  E-mail  directo¬ 
ries  and  manage  performance  on 
E-mail  nodes,  Payne  said. 

Both  DEC  and  HP  have 
turned  to  third-party  software 
companies  that  specialize  in  cer¬ 
tain  key  network  systems  man¬ 
agement  functions,  company 
spokesmen  said.  DEC,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  plans  next  year  to  ship  the 
promised  bidirectional  link  be¬ 
tween  Decmcc  Director  and 
IBM's  Netview,  which  it  is  de¬ 
veloping  with  Systems  Center, 
Inc. 

The  California  Legislature 
would  love  to  have  bidirectional 
exchange  between  its  Decnet 
and  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  management  sys¬ 
tems,  according  to  Joseph  Papa, 
a  systems  software  specialist  for 
the  legislature. 

Indeed,  such  a  capability 
would  greatly  enhance  Decmcc 
Director’s  viability  to  the  organi¬ 
zation,  which  is  currently  leaning 
toward  using  Netview  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  management  system,  Papa 
said. 
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Fast  systems  no  lure  for  commercial  users 


BY  J.  A.  SAVAGE 

CW  STAFF 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  — 
Capping  a  month  of  furious  activ¬ 
ity,  the  fourth  annual  Supercom¬ 
puting  ’91  conference  held  here 
last  week  showed  that  while  ven¬ 
dors  may  be  capable  of  develop¬ 
ing  systems  with  speeds  ap¬ 
proaching  1  trillion  floating¬ 
point  operations  per  second 
(TFLOPS),  those  efforts  still  tar¬ 
get  research  scientists. 

The  two  major  obstacles  to 
commercial  acceptance  lie  in  a 
dearth  of  commercial  applica¬ 
tions  and  an  abundance  of  propri¬ 
etary  systems.  In  a  catch-22  of 
sorts,  commercial  supercomput¬ 
ing  applications,  while  they  do 
exist,  remain  an  anomaly.  Devel¬ 
oping  programs  for  the  main¬ 
stream  is  said  to  be  difficult  be¬ 
cause  of  the  proprietary  nature 
of  the  systems. 


That  is  changing  slowly,  as 
supercomputer  makers  embrace 
standard  reduced  instruction  set 
computing  (RISC)  microproces¬ 
sors.  Intel  Super¬ 
computers,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Intel  Corp., 
and  Alliant  Comput¬ 
er  Systems  Corp.  in¬ 
troduced  massively 
parallel  systems  us¬ 
ing  Intel’s  I860 
RISC  processor.  In¬ 
tel,  in  fact,  joined 
Thinking  Machines 
Corp.  in  the  race  to  reach  1 
TFLOPS  in  performance  [CW, 
Nov.  18]. 

Cray  Research,  Inc.  also  dis¬ 
closed  its  next-generation  pro¬ 
prietary  supercomputer,  the  16- 
CPU,  16-GFLOPS  Y-MP  C90, 
at  the  conference.  Cray  has  also 
promised  a  massively  parallel  su¬ 
percomputer  with  up  to  500 
CPUs  by  1993.  A  pending  acqui¬ 


sition  of  some  or  all  of  Floating 
Point  Systems,  Inc.  would  “help 
the  process’’  of  moving  in  a  less 
proprietary  direction,  according 
to  Cray  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  Officer  John 
Roll  wagon. 

Research  scien¬ 
tists,  like  those  at 
the  San  Diego  Su¬ 
percomputer  Cen¬ 
ter,  are  eager  to  get 
their  hands  on  such 
powerful  machines. 
But  to  exploit  them, 
they  have  to  build  developers 
tools  before  applications  can 
even  be  written.  “One  thing  you 
can  say  about  the  software  is  it  is 
not  user-friendly,’’  said  D.  Allan 
Bromley,  White  House  science 
adviser. 

Bromley  said  that  by  fiscal 
year  1995,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  plans  to  pump  up  to  $1  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  into  supercomput¬ 


ing  development  for  software 
and  hardware  development.  The 
government  will  need  supercom¬ 
puters  that  can  reach  1  TFLOPS 
in  the  next  few  years,  he  said. 
“Otherwise,  we  will  be  swamped 
with  data”  from  projects  such  as 
new  weather  satellites  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  research  on  the  green¬ 
house  effect,  he  added. 

Most  supercomputers  reside 
in  research  institutions,  but  a 
few  have  made  their  way  into 
commercial  sites.  They  tend  to 
dwell  in  technical  areas  in  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  geophysics  in  oil 
and  gas  exploration. 

Walter  Lynn,  senior  vice 
president  of  technology  at  Grant 
Tensor  Geophysical  Corp.  in 
Houston,  uses  supercomputers 
to  examine  sections  of  earth. 
“It’s  an  intense  sequence  of  data 
processing  to  enhance  signals 
and  get  rid  of  excess  noise”  from 
acoustic  soundings,  he  said.  With 


more  powerful  supercomputers, 
Grant  Tensor  hopes  to  vastly  re¬ 
duce  computing  time  for  acousti¬ 
cal  and  seismic  data  processing. 

The  one  new  commercial 
area  for  supercomputers  is  in 
high  finance.  Intel  has  sold  its 
computers  to  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.  and  Prudential  Securities, 
Inc.  Prudential  uses  them  to  put 
packages  of  mortgage-backed 
securities  together  or  analyze 
the  risk  of  those  securities  for 
clients.  Instead  of  taking  an  ana¬ 
lyst  overnight  to  determine  po¬ 
tential  risk  and  profit,  it  can  be 
done  while  a  client  is  still  on  the 
phone.  Merrill  Lynch’s  system  is 
not  on-line  yet. 

Outside  of  high  finance  and 
geophysics,  users  said  they  do 
not  see  supercomputers  in  the 
mainstream  for  several  years. 

“High-performance  comput¬ 
ing  now  is  where  regular  com¬ 
puting  was  10  years  ago  —  al¬ 
most  everything  is  proprietary,” 
said  Robert  Pollick,  electronics 
engineer  at  Wright  Laboratory 
in  Dayton,  Ohio. 


D&B  Software  guru  to  steer  Lotus 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


“One  concern  is  that  Landry 
came  back  to  D&B  to  set  a  new 
direction.  Is  it  solid  enough  to  go 
forward,  or  will  it  deteriorate 
back  into  the  old  M  series  vs.  E 
series  camps  that  existed  before 
the  merger?”  Davey  asked. 

Last  week,  both  Landry  and 
D&B  Software  President  and 
Chief  Operating  Officer  Henry 
Holland  moved  to  offer  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  mission  was  unin¬ 
terrupted,  despite  Landry’s  de¬ 
parture. 

“I  came  to  D&B  to  [spear¬ 
head]  the  plans  for  a  client/ 
server  architecture”  and  to  see 
that  plan  into  implementation, 
Landry  said.  “That  job  is  done.” 

D&B  Software’s  client/ 
server  product  rollout,  Holland 
added,  “will  go  forward  as 
planned,”  starting  next  month. 

Nevertheless,  Davey  said,  us¬ 
ers  are  in  for  a  season  of  confu¬ 
sion.  “I  mean,  are  we  going  to  go 
back  to  debating  over  which  way 
to  go,  which  technology,  which 
interpretation  of  the  vision?”  he 
asked.  “Is  there  anyone  left  that 
can  interpret  the  vision  at  all?” 

According  to  Holland,  there 
are  no  immediate  plans  to  re¬ 
place  Landry. 


The  advent  of  Landry  fills  one 
of  Lotus’  most  notable  voids, 
Martin  Simpson  &  Co.  analyst 
Charlotte  Walker  said:  the  need 
for  a  technology  visionary  able  to 
inspire  developers  to  greater 
creativity  and  to  spread  the  word 
to  customers  with  the  high-pro¬ 
file  panache  of  Microsoft  Corp. 
CEO  Bill  Gates  or  Borland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  CEO  Philippe 
Kahn. 

“They  have  that  now  with 
Landry,”  said  Ron  Zambonini, 
Cognos  Corp.’s  head  of  develop¬ 
ment,  who  served  under  Landry 
at  Cullinet  Software,  Inc.  “De¬ 
velopers  love  working  for  John; 
he  brings  out  the  best  in  them 
and  then  leaves  them  be.” 

Crop  of  problems 

King  was  brought  aboard  from 
IBM  with  similar  fanfare  three 
years  ago,  when  the  problem 
was  getting  the  much-delayed 
1-2-3  Version  3.0  spreadsheet 
out  the  door.  “King  did  not  fail; 
he  succeeded  beautifully,” 
Weiler  said  last  week.  But  one 
analyst  wondered,  “If  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  why  is  he  out  the 
door?” 

The  answer  may  well  be  that 


while  King  fulfilled  his  role  early 
on,  problems  cropped  up  later. 

Lotus  bet  big  on  OS/2  and 
missed  the  first  launch  of  the 
Windows  boat.  It  was  then 
forced  to  play  catch-up  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  competitive  market¬ 
place  by  dribbling  out  two  inter¬ 
im  releases:  3.1,  a  1-2-3  version 
that  ran  under  Windows  but  did 
not  take  advantage  of  Windows, 
and  the  follow-up,  3. 1  + . 

When  Lotus  finally  did  pro¬ 
duce  a  version  of  1-2-3  for  Win¬ 
dows,  the  company  suffered  the 
embarrassment  of  having  to  is¬ 
sue  a  free  fix  quickly  to  correct 
some  shortcomings. 

Lotus  also  found  itself  in  the 
position  of  issuing  a  new  release 
of  1-2-3  that  lacked  the  desktop 
publishing  and  charting  capabili¬ 
ties  of  a  previous  version. 

Despite  nailing  down  a  pact 
with  IBM  that  positions  Lotus’ 
CC:Mail  package  as  an  entry 
point  into  Officevision  and  that 
will  result  in  some  Notes  fea¬ 
tures  being  moved  into  OS/2, 
sales  growth  is  slowing,  despite 
hopes  for  a  big  fourth  quarter. 
After  1-2-3  for  Windows 
shipped,  its  release  was  bungled, 
resulting  in  lukewarm  reviews. 
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IBM  restructuring  to  shift 
power  from  mainframe  execs 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


week,  with  reports  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  doubled  its  near-term, 
head-count-shrinking  goals.  In 
addition  to  the  20,000-plus  jobs 
to  be  eliminated  by  year-end 
1991,  IBM  now  plans  to  cut 
20,000  in  1992,  sources  said. 

IBM  is  speeding  up  the  stra¬ 
tegic  agenda,  several  analysts 
said,  because  its  traditional  big- 
iron,  big-ticket  orientation 
leaves  it  out  of  step,  out  of 
choices  and  out  of  time. 

Some  product  lines  have  al¬ 
ready  been  shuffled,  noted  Ellen 
Hancock,  IBM  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  net¬ 
working  systems.  IBM’s  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  Commu¬ 
nications  Subsystem,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  shifted  from  systems  to 
Hancock’s  group,  she  said. 

“The  urgency  was  created  by 
the  marketplace,”  said  longtime 
IBM  watcher  Robert  Djurdjevic, 
president  of  Annex  Research  in 
Phoenix.  “In  the  first  half  of 
1991,  not  one  of  their  product 
lines  was  doing  really  well.  ’  ’ 

Gains  in  better-selling  lines 

—  such  as  the  Application  Sys¬ 
tem/400  and  RISC  System/6000 

—  have  been  consistently  out¬ 
distanced  by  shortfalls  in  person¬ 
al  computers  and  big-ticket 
mainframes,  analysts  said. 

During  the  past  year,  IBM 
has  been  hit  with  its  first-ever 
quarterly  loss,  reported  last 
April;  an  85%  profit  drop  in  its 
most  recently  closed  quarter; 
and  a  loss  of  approximately  nine 
points  of  overall  market  share 
since  1986,  according  to  Mont¬ 
gomery  Securities  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Perhaps  most  devastating, 
however,  is  the  burgeoning  indi¬ 


cation  that  the  post-Enterprise 
System/9000  mainframe  resur¬ 
gence  IBM  was  banking  on  to  re¬ 
vive  its  bottom  line  may  be  here 
—  but  probably  not  for  long. 

Third-quarter  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  Montgomery  Securities 
show  mainframe  order  backlog 
increased  dramatically:  up  141% 
from  last  year’s  corresponding 
period.  But  intent-to-buy  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  same  survey  of 
some  4,500  user  sites  was  up  a 
mere  3%. 

Moreover,  used-computer 
dealers  expected  a  rich  harvest 
this  fall  as  newly  acquired  ES/ 
9000  mainframes  pushed  a  crop 
of  older  models  onto  the  second¬ 
ary  market.  Instead,  they  are 
finding  slim  pickings. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
writing  on  the  wall  that  IBM  can 
no  longer  avoid,  said  John  B. 
Jones  Jr.,  an  analyst  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Securities.  IBM’s  direc¬ 
tion,  he  said,  has  long  been 
charted  by  “guys  who  know, 
love  and  design  mainframes.”  As 
a  result,  “too  much  technology 
has  been  tailored  to,  and  target¬ 
ed  at,  mainframes.” 

Now  the  mainframe  crown  is 
being  melted  down,  refashioned 
and  passed  around.  Several 
sources  close  to  IBM  said  the 
firm  will  go  several  steps  further 
next  month  to  re-emerge  as  a 
centrally  bonded  family  of  busi¬ 
ness  units. 

“For  instance,”  Djurdjevic 
said,  “Bernard  Puckett’s  line  of 
business  —  Application  Solu¬ 
tions  —  will  become  just  tnat:  a 
line  of  business,  with  its  own 
command  control  and  bottom- 
line  responsibility.” 
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Borland’s  Paradox 

Grasp  the  power  of  the  new  standard 


Paradox®  is  now  the  recognized  standard  against  which 
all  other  databases  are  measured.  A  database  that  is  as 

powerful  as  it  is  easy  to  use. 
That’s  why  Paradox  has  won 
virtually  every  database  award 
since  its  introduction.  Including 
Best  Programmable  Database  for 
both  single-user  and  multiuser 
environments  (. InfoWorld , 
November  1990),  the  #1  SQL 
Front  End  ( NSTL ,  February 
1991)  and  Editors’  Choice  {PC Magazine,  May  1991). 

Now  you  can  grasp  all  of  the  power  that  Paradox  offers. 

Power  Without  Pain 

Paradox’s  legendary  combination  of  power  and  ease-of- 
use  has  made  it  the  standard  for  applications  developers 
and  users  alike.  Paradox  comes  with  a  full-blown  develop¬ 
ment  language,  PAL!"  for  building  custom  database  appli¬ 
cations.  Plus  features  such  as  Query  By  Example, 


multi-table  forms  and  reports,  and  presentation-quality 
graphics  that  make  Paradox  the  #1  choice  of  database  users. 

Extend  Your  Reach! 

Paradox  Engine  and  Paradox  SQL  Link 

Paradox®  Engine  provides  C,  C++  and  Pascal  programmers 
with  an  Application  Programming  Interface  (API),  so  your 
programs  can  access  Paradox  data  in  both  single-user  and 
multiuser  environments.  And  with  Paradox®  SQL  Link  users 
can  access  remote  data  stored  in  SQL  servers* 

Buy  Paradox  Today. 

Get  a  Special  “Passport”  to  Tomorrow! 

Borland’s  Passport  Upgrade  program  is  your  path  to 
Windows.  Buy  Paradox  3.5  today  and  you’ll  automatically 
qualify  to  upgrade  to  the  Windows  version  of  Paradox  at  the 
special  purchase  price  of  only  $13995.t  Order  now!  See  your 
dealer  for  specially-marked  boxes  or  call  1  -800-331  -0877. 


BORLAND 

Software  Craftsmanship 


CODE:MK53 


■Microsoft  SYBASE  IBM  Oracle  and  DEC  RdtvVMS  servers  supported  now  Paradox  SOI  Link  ($495  list  price  sold  separately)  and  Paradox  3  5  are  required  to  make  the  connection  with  SQL  servers  Paradox  Engine  is  sold  separately 
'Passport  upgrade  price  valid  tor  one  new  Paradox  Windows  or  next  DOS  release  when  available  is  good  until  March  31. 1992  Pricing  is  in  U  S  dollars  Otter  good  in  U  S.  and  Canada  only  Copyright  @  1991  Borland  B!  1412A 


SEMATECH,  a  14-member  consortium  including  IBM,  Digital,  Texas  Instruments, 
Hewlett-Packard  and  AT&T,  has  cited  Oracle  for  its  commitment  to  Total  Quality. 

Oracle  is  pleased  to  be  the  first  and  only  software  company  to  have  won  this  prestigious  award. 
But  we’re  even  more  pleased  to  offer  quality  products  and  services. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


I 


C  1991  Oracle  Corporation.  ORACLE  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation  IBM.  Digital  Equipment  Corporation.  Texas  Instruments.  Hewlett  Packard  and  AT&T  are  all  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies 
Call  1-800-633-1071  Ext.  8139  for  more  information  on  Oracle's  commitment  to  Total  Quality  In  CANADA,  please  call  1  800-668  8923  for  product  and  seminar  information 
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Just  how  tough  a  nut  are  you? 


MICHAEL  COHN 

Working  in  infor¬ 
mation  systems 
isn’t  pretty.  It’s 
a  grueling,  pain¬ 
ful,  dangerous 
lifestyle,  and  we 
IS  folks  are  one 

tough  bunch. 

You  don’t  believe  it?  Well, 
maybe  we’re  a  little  short  on  tat¬ 
toos.  And  maybe  we  can’t  boast 
many  on-the-job  scars,  but  get  a 
bunch  of  us  old-timers  around  a 
lunch  table  and  we’ll  tell  you 
some  tales  about  just  how  wild 
and  woolly  things  can  get  in  this 
line  of  work. 

Of  course,  if  you’re  going  to 
join  us,  you  have  to  fit  in.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  you’ll 
have  to  talk  about,  if  you  want  to 
be  accepted  by  this  tough  bunch: 

•  The  age  of  the  equipment 
you  first  worked  on.  Tough 
ISers  worked  on  the  6606  or  the 
1313  or  some  other  strange 
four-digit  number  that  was  built 
before  they  were  born.  To  hear 
them  tell  it,  this  stuff  was  so  old, 
it  was  made  from  fired  bronze 
and  hammered  in  caves  ...  so 
old  that  it  ran  without  electricity 
and  to  keep  it  cool  they  just  left  it 
outside  in  the  snow. 

•  The  long  hours  you’ve  had 
to  work.  Sixteen-hour  shifts 
are  for  kids.  If  you’re  tough,  you 
work  day  and  night.  All  week. 
You  never  go  home.  Your  boss 


needs  to  see  you  on  Thursday  in 
the  same  clothes  you  were  wear¬ 
ing  Tuesday. 

•  How  many  weekends 
you’ve  had  to  work.  Not  just 
weekends  but  consecutive  week¬ 
ends.  You  can’t  have  had  a  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday  off  in  13  years,  ex¬ 
cept  maybe  for  one  Easter  back 
in  1981,  when  you  brought  the 
kids  to  the  office  and  made  them 


hunt  for  Easter  eggs  under  the 
raised  floor. 

•  The  longest  job  you  ever 
ran.  No  fair  counting  logic 
loops.  We’re  talking  big  time, 
month-end,  number-crunching 
monsters  that  ran  for  days  and 
called  for  44  tape  mounts.  In 
fact,  if  you  really  want  anyone  to 
pay  attention,  you’d  better  have 
one  that  dimmed  the  lights  and 
sucked  the  electricity  out  of 


neighboring  buildings. 

•  How  much  paper  it  takes  to 
print  your  jobs.  Tough  ISers 
kill  trees.  You  want  to  print 
stacks  that  take  six  or  seven  peo¬ 
ple  to  carry.  Any  rookie  can  print 
20,000-line  reports.  But  you’re 
tough  if  you  produce  a  dump  that 
wears  out  two  or  three  printer 
ribbons,  and  you’re  really  tough 
if  you  then  go  and  microfiche  the 


whole  thing. 

•  The  huge  staff  you  used  to 
manage.  Big  staffs  are  a  big 
deal.  Whether  they’re  data  en¬ 
try,  developers  or  database  ad¬ 
ministrators,  managing  a  staff  of 
50  is  a  lot  tougher  than  manag¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  15  ...  no  matter 
how  poorly  you  do  it.  In  fact,  I 
knew  a  manager  who  had  a  staff 
of  50  people  and  mismanaged 
them  into  a  staff  of  15.  But  he 


was  tough. 

•  How  many  lines  of  code 
your  systems  average. 
Tough  programmers  maintain 
millions  of  lines  of  code.  They  fill 
entire  walls  with  pages  of  list¬ 
ings.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  the  code 
is  garbage.  It  doesn’t  matter  if 
the  stuff  never  even  compiles. 
Whoever  said,  “Garbage  in,  gar¬ 
bage  out,”  was  a  wimp.  If  you 
have  enough  garbage  in,  then 
you  are  tough. 

•  Your  longest  project.  Don’t 
even  discuss  a  six-month  project. 
Everyone’s  been  on  a  six-month 
project.  I  was  on  a  six-month 
project  for  three  years.  But  if 
you’re  in  the  middle  of  an  eight- 
year  project,  then  you’re  proba¬ 
bly  pretty  tough  . . .  even  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  four-year  proj¬ 
ect  that  you  had  to  do  over  again. 

•  The  size  of  your  budget. 
Size  is  everything.  A  $10  million 
IS  budget  is  much  tougher  than  a 
$2  million  IS  budget,  even  if  you 
overspent  or  misspent  or  spent 
it  all  doing  a  four-year  project 
over  again. 

•  How  many  phone-mail 
messages  you  just  got.  If  you 
take  a  day  off  and  come  back  to 
three  messages,  you’re  chopped 
liver.  But  if  you  tell  everyone 
that  while  you  were  in  the  bath¬ 
room,  you  got  eight  messages, 
or  that  when  you  returned  from 
vacation,  you  had  30  messages, 
then  you  are  incredibly  tough. 
Just  don’t  tell  them  that  28  of 
them  were  from  your  mother. 


Cohn  works  for  a  very  large  computer 
company  in  Atlanta. 
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Scott  Matthews 


Don’t  let  yourself  be 
misled  by  analyst  bias 

EFREM  G.  MALLACH 


Weather  fore¬ 
casters  make 
mistakes,  but  we 
still  wear  galosh¬ 
es  when  they  say 
it  will  rain.  Com¬ 
puter  industry 
forecasters  are  probably  more 
frequently  wrong  in  their  projec¬ 
tions,  but  that’s  not  to  say  they 
can’t  be  useful  in  their  own  fash¬ 
ion.  The  advantage  with  comput¬ 
er  industry  analysts  is  that  they 
are  consistently  wrong  in  the 
same  direction.  They  overesti¬ 
mate  the  speed  with  which  new 
developments  will  replace  the 
tried  and  true. 

As  long  as  we  read  technology 
or  product  growth  forecasts  with 
certain  distortion  factors  in 
mind,  it  is  possible  to  draw  some 
fairly  accurate  conclusions  about 
the  prospects  for  whatever  it  is 
that  the  analysts  are  saying  will 
grow  XX  percent  by  the  year  Z. 

The  three  factors  that  make 
analysts  anticipate  faster  change 
than  will  really  occur  are  their 
own  biases,  survey  subject  bias¬ 


es  and  misleading  comparisons. 

Bias  arises  because  industry 
analysts  have  an  economic  ax  to 
grind.  Most  analysts  do  not  con¬ 
sciously  fudge  their  numbers, 
but  they  do  give  them  the  most 
favorable  interpretation.  Why? 
Because  reports  about  products 
or  technologies  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  central  to  the  computer 
industry  sell  better  than  reports 
about  marginal  products  and 
long/short  technologies. 

Although  the  motivation  may 
be  less  apparent  with  generic  re¬ 
ports  that  discuss  overall  indus¬ 
try  trends,  self-interest  is  still  a 
factor.  People  need  more  indus¬ 
try  advice  in  times  of  rapid 
change,  so  it  is  in  the  economic 
interest  of  such  advisers  to  pre¬ 
dict  rapid  changes. 

Survey  subject  bias  influences 
the  numbers  analysts  use.  Many 
market  forecasts  are  based  on 
what  information  systems  man¬ 
agers  tell  researchers  about 
when  they  will  be  buying  a  spe¬ 
cific  technology  or  what  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  using  over  the  next 
few  years.  IS  managers  are  hu¬ 
man,  too.  They  want  to  be  seen 


as  state-of-the-art  people  who 
use  the  latest  technologies.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  the  sur¬ 
vey  is  anonymous.  They  can’t 
admit,  even  to  themselves,  that 
their  shop  might  be  falling  be¬ 
hind. 

The  facts  of  the  matter,  of 
course,  are  quite  different.  The 
IS  manager  who  says,  “Oh,  yes, 
we’ll  be  using  Unix  next  year,” 
often  means,  “We’ll  get  a  Ban¬ 
yan  Vines  server,”  or  “One  of 
our  engineers  will  have  a  Sun 
workstation,”  while  the  corpo¬ 
rate  IS  shop  sticks  to  MVS.  A  re¬ 
spondent’s,  “We’re  using  multi- 
media,”  often  really  translates 
to,  “We’ve  learned  how  to  put 
clip  art  on  overhead  slides.” 

Misleading  comparisons  re¬ 
sult  from  comparing  the  R&D 
promise  of  a  new  technology 
with  available  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Veterans  may  remember  how 
many  years  semiconductor  tech¬ 
nology  was  “around  the  corner” 
as  a  replacement  for  core  memo¬ 
ry.  It  did  replace  core  eventually, 
of  course.  Nobody  has  bought 
core  memory  for  more  than  a  de¬ 
cade.  But  the  switch  took  far 
longer  than  gurus  thought  it 
would.  They  forgot  that  during 
the  years  that  it  takes  a  new 
product  to  emerge,  the  previous 
technology  will  not  stand  still. 

Since  then,  scads  of  other 


products  have  been  in  the  same 
boat.  ISDN  is  a  good  example. 
Many  of  the  benefits  that  were 
trumpeted  for  Integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  (ISDN) 
when  it  was  conceived  years  ago 
can  now  be  had  more  simply  and 
less  expensively  via  other  ap¬ 
proaches,  such  as  fractional  Tl. 
Older  telecommunications  tech¬ 
niques  didn’t  stop  evolving  while 
ISDN  got  its  act  together.  The 
theoretical  maximum  speed  of 
dial-up  phone  lines  when  ISDN 
first  became  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  2,400  bit/sec.;  today 
they’re  at  14. 4K  bit/sec.  and 
counting. 

ISDN  may  still  have  a  future, 
but  it  won’t  be  as  dramatic  and  as 
universal  an  improvement  over 
the  alternatives  as  it  once  was. 
The  same  is  true  of  just  about 
any  other  technology  —  pen- 
based  computing,  object-orient¬ 
ed  databases  and  so  on  —  that 
you  are  reading  projections 
about  now.  They  may  make  it  to 
the  mainstream,  but  the  event 
will  almost  surely  occur  later 
than  the  analysts  are  saying  and 
represent  less  of  a  leap  from  new 
versions  of  the  technologies  we 
are  using  today. 


Mallach  is  an  industry  consultant  and  a 
(acuity  member  of  the  College  of  Man¬ 
agement  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  Lowell. 
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Finns  face  off  in  Windows  ring  Key  features  for  Wordperfect  and  Word 

Word  vs.  WordPerfect  challenge  comes  down  to  differences  in  features  Wordperfect  5.1  for  Windows  costs  $495,  but  a  competitive 


upgrade  Irom  Word  tor  Windows  is  available  for  5150. 

•  Button  Bar  for  easy  command  access. 

•  File  Manager  with  Quick  List  for  often-used  files. 

•  Keyboard  compatibility.  Compatability  with  most 
Wordperfect  5.1  for  DOS  macros. 


Word  for  Windows  2.0  costs  $495,  and  competitive  upgrades 
from  Wordperfect  for  DOS,  IBM  Displaywrite  and 
AshtonTate  Multimate  cost  $129. 

•  Toolbar  for  accessing  commonly  used  commands. 

•  Wordart,  Graph,  Draw  and  Equation  Editor  modules. 

•  On-line  lessons. 

•  Wordperfect  Help  eases  transition  to  Word. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  LINDQUIST 

CW  STAFF 


Wordperfect  Corp.  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  finally  entered  the 
same  ring  recently  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  long-awaited  Windows- 
based  word  processing  products 
and  upgrades.  The  bout  will  de¬ 
termine  who  will  become  the 
dominant  personal  computer 
word  processing  vendor.  Micro¬ 
soft,  the  reigning  Windows  word 
processing  market 
leader,  unveiled 
Version  2.0  of  Word 
for  Windows,  while 
Wordperfect,  long 
the  DOS-based 
champion,  shipped 
Wordperfect  for 
Windows  5.1. 

Both  products 
have  a  lot  to  offer 
anyone  looking  for  a 
Windows  word  pro¬ 
cessor,  though  Word 
adds  a  few  extras  not 
found  in  Wordperfect.  A  full  in¬ 
stallation  of  Wordperfect  takes 
about  9M  bytes  of  space.  Word 
requires  more  than  14M  bytes. 
Both  products  allow  the  user  to 
save  space  by  not  installing  cer¬ 
tain  features. 

Installation  of  both  products 
was  straightforward.  WordPer¬ 
fect  uses  a  DOS-based  installa¬ 
tion  program  similar  to  the  one 
in  DOS  Version  5.1.  Installation 
can  be  automatic  using  supplied 
defaults,  or  the  user  can  modify 
such  things  as  destination  direc¬ 
tories  and  whether  such  features 
as  the  macro  converter  will  be 
installed.  Word  uses  a  Windows- 
based  install  program  that  func¬ 
tions  in  much  the  same  way. 

Wordperfect  can  be  installed 
with  either  a  Common  User  Ac¬ 
cess  (CUA)-compliant  keyboard 
layout  or  a  Wordperfect  5.1  lay¬ 


out;  users  are  able  to  reinstall 
the  other  layout  at  a  later  date  or 
reconfigure  the  keyboard  to 
meet  their  own  requirements. 
Word  uses  a  CUA  layout  but  al¬ 
lows  users  familiar  with  Word- 
perfect  to  use  Wordperfect  Help. 
Users  can  then  use  Wordperfect 
commands  while  being  shown 
the  related  Word  commands. 

Ease-of-use  features  abound. 
Both  products  allow  access  to 
commonly  used  commands  and 
macros  by  pressing 
icons,  called  a  Tool¬ 
bar  in  Word  or  the 
Button  Bar  in  Word- 
perfect.  Word’s  but¬ 
tons  are  smaller,  al¬ 
lowing  more  of  them 
to  appear  on  the 
screen  at  one  time. 
However,  users  not 
familiar  with  a 
mouse  may  find 
themselves  missing 
an  icon  once  in  a 
while.  WordPer¬ 
fect’s  larger  buttons  include 
both  a  graphic  and  text. 

Wordperfect  includes  a  spell 
checker  and  thesaurus.  Word 
has  the  same  and  adds  a  gram¬ 
mar  checker.  Other  extra  fea¬ 
tures  in  Word  include  the  ability 
to  print  curved,  colored,  rotated 
and  flipped  text  using  the  Word- 
art  tool.  Word’s  graphics-editing 
functions  are  also  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  WordPerfect’s  func¬ 
tions,  which  allow  only  such  at¬ 
tributes  as  size  and  rotation  to  be 
modified. 

Word  also  includes  51  auto¬ 
mated  tutorials  on  such  tasks  as 
creating  documents,  setting  tabs 
and  making  footnotes.  Users  are 
first  shown  what  to  do,  then 
asked  to  perform  the  operation 
on  a  sample  document. 

The  feature  may  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  information 


systems  support  people  tired  of 
answering  user  questions  on  ba¬ 
sic  functions. 

Wordperfect  supplies  stan¬ 
dard-format  Windows  Help  and 
also  offers  a  “What  is”  function 
that  allows  a  user  to  click  on  an 
item  and  view  the  appropriate 
Help  file. 

Reference  guides  galore 

Documentation  for  both  prod¬ 
ucts  is  clear,  well-indexed  and 
substantial.  Word  comes  with  a 
user’s  guide  and  thin  “Getting 
Started,”  “Equation  Editor,” 
“Draw”  and  “Graph”  volumes. 
Wordperfect  includes  a  refer¬ 
ence  guide  and  a  workbook  with 
several  lessons  intended  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  users  with  the  product. 

In  all,  both  products  are  well- 
designed  and  easy  to  use,  and  no 
bugs  were  encountered.  Word- 
perfect  does  not  include  some  of 


BY  MICHAEL  FITZGERALD 

CW  STAFF 


MILPITAS,  Calif.  —  Multime¬ 
dia  is  barely  gracing  desktop 
computers,  but  Dolch  Computer 
Systems,  a  division  of  Dolch 
American  Instruments,  Inc.,  re¬ 
cently  released  what  it  calls  a 
platform  to  support  portable 
multimedia. 

The  Dolch  P.A.C.  line  of  lug- 
gables  —  AC-powered  18-pound 
models  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
80386  and  I486  microproces¬ 
sors  —  now  have  options  that 
will  make  them  fully  compliant 
with  the  Multimedia  PC  consor¬ 
tium  standards. 

Dolch’s  P.A.C.  line  already 
featured  full-motion  video  capa¬ 
bilities  and  a  color  display.  The 


the  more  desktop  publishing-like 
features  of  Word,  such  as  the 
graphics  editing  and  Wordart 
modules,  but  for  many  users 
they  will  be  unnecessary. 

Word  has  a  more  polished 
feel,  as  it  should,  since  it  is  an  up¬ 
dated  product  and  adds  some 
features,  such  as  the  on-line  les¬ 
sons  and  Wordperfect  Help,  that 


machines  use  a  Sharp  Electron¬ 
ics  Corp.  thin-film  transistor 
(TFT)  display  and  Chips  and 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  Video 
Graphics  Array  flat-panel  display 
controller.  Dolch  will  bundle  a 
full-motion  video  board,  a  com¬ 
pact  disc/read-only  memory 
(CD-ROM)  drive,  a  digital  audio 
subsystem  and  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Multimedia  extensions 
for  Windows  in  a  package  it  calls 
M.P.A.C.  ($3,995). 

Screen  options 

Dolch  will  also  offer  an  option 
called  Screenpac  ($6,995),  an 
active  matrix  TFT  overhead 
projection  screen  designed  for 
multimedia  presentations. 

“Maybe  Dolch  is  putting  on 
some  extensions  to  go  after  the 


CW  Chart;  Janell  Genovese 

should  make  training  new  users 
easier  than  with  some  other 
products. 

In  all,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  products  are  sub¬ 
tle,  and  it  may  be  that  such 
things  as  product  support  repu¬ 
tation  and  previous  experience 
will  play  a  major  role  in  decisions 
as  to  which  product  to  purchase. 


audio/video  market,”  said  Dan 
Ness  Jr.,  a  microcomputer  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Computer  Intelligence/ 
Infocorp,  a  market  research  firm 
in  La  Jolla,  Calif.  “They  figure 
they  have  the  power  and  the 
weight,  so  why  not  a  multimedia 
platform?  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  multimedia  —  it’s  a  solu¬ 
tion  looking  for  a  market.” 

Dolch  is  also  shipping  its 
M.A.C.H.  series  —  13-pound, 
liquid-cooled,  scalable  portables 
that  offer  room  for  one  to  seven 
add-in  cards.  Dolch  calls  its  scal¬ 
able  architecture  Multislice  and 
supports  CD-ROM,  Iomega 
Corp.’s  Bernoulli  drives  and  re¬ 
movable  hard  drives.  The 
M.A.C.H.  series  is  based  on 
chips  from  both  Intel  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 


Dolch  tailors  portables  for  multimedia 


New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New  New 


Announcing  the  $49  Upgrade  for  SPF/PC 


The  SPF/PC  upgrade  you've  been  waiting  for  is 
shipping  now!  This  new  product  is  so  significant 
that  we  just  couldn't  call  it  SPF/PC  any  longer. 
We're  calling  it  SPF/2  (the  next  generation). 

But  don't  let  the  name  fool  you.  It's  the  same 
ISPF-style  editor  you  already  know.  Only  now  it 
offers  greater  functionality,  tighter  integration 
with  COBOL  compiler  workbenches,  and  full  3270 
compatibility.  And  a  whole  lot  more. 

SPF/2  takes  full  advantage  of  the  32-bit  protect¬ 
ed  mode  available  in  DOS  running  on  an  80386 
and  the  native  protected  mode  offered  by  OS/2.  If 
you  have  an  80386  or  higher  machine  with  at  least 
2MB  of  memory,  you  can  use  SPF/2.  It's  also 
fully  compatibile  with  Windows  and  Presentation 
Manager. 

Here  is  just  a  sample  of  some  of  the  features  you 
will  find  in  SPF/2. 


Now  you  can: 

•  create  directory  lists  from  multiple  drives  or 
directories 

•  scan  for  text  strings  in  multiple  files,  drives  or 
directories 

•  use  directory-list  line  commands  on  all  file 
selection  lists  (also  block  mode  is  supported) 

•  interchangeably  edit  EBCDIC  or  ASCII  files 

•  use  mainframe  CUT,  PASTE,  and  RETRIEVE 
commands 

•  save  and  restore  directory  lists 

•  highlight  program-language  comments 

•  display  compiler  messages  inline  with  source 

•  make  and  remove  sub-directories 

•  configure  printer  set-up  options  to  include  page 
size,  margins,  headers,  and  footers 

•  enjoy  unlimited  foreground  options 

•  edit  or  browse  from  any  menu 

•  change  file  attributes 


A  special  upgrade  price  of  $49  plus  shipping  and 
handling  is  available  until  Dec.  31,  1991.  We're  so 
confident  you'll  love  SPF/2  that  we'll  refund  your 
purchase  price  if  you're  not  completely  satisfied. 

If  you  or  someone  else  in  your  department  wants 
a  test  drive,  call  for  our  free  demo  diskette. 
Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Once  you  get 
your  hands  on  SPF/2,  SPF/PC  will  become  only  a 
fond  memory.  (SPF/PC  is  still  available  for  8088 
and  80286  DOS  machines). 

See  for  yourself  today.  Just  call  800-648-6700  and 
ask  for  demo  disk  #215.  Quantity  discount  pricing 
and  Multi-User  licensing  is  available. 
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